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preface. 


WHF^-I,va8reqnesteG to undertake the editing and re 
rimn for Bohn’e Philosophical Library, of a new ediZ 
of lennemann’s Mannal of the History of Philosophy - a 

to hung the latter only approximately up to date lonld 
e such, that the last state of that mannal would bid 

y ft the Ihivty lears War, respecting which we are 
told, the «head, neck, legs and part of the body have 
keen renewed, all the rest is the real horse.” B was 
therefore decided that. I should undertake an entirely 
new volume on the subject. ^ 

The plan adopted has been to give a more or less 
detailed account of those philosophers who either consti- 
ute epochs m the history of speculation, or at least have 
ccntributed something of their own toward its subsequent 
development without filling the work unnecessarily wift 
amore crowd of names. Of course in the case of thinkers 
of^ subordinate importance, a selection made on this 
prmcple must always be open to criticism, but that there 

are no fiagrant eases of partiality or carelessness is my 

coEsoimtioiis belief. •' 



vi 


PREFACE, 


It will be obseiwed tbat tliere is a in'ogressive expansion 
in tlie treatment as modern times are approaclxed. A 
bibliograpiiy bas been appended wliere it has been con- 
sidered necessary, esp)ecially in tlie case of tliose crnijer 
periods of wbicii the exposition lias been more coridense«L 
As regards later -writers, tlie view taken is that tlie 
primary need of tlie student is to study tlie original 
works themselves rather than what other peo|)l 0 have 
written about them, desirable as tins may 1>e as a 
snjiplementary aid. Works, moreover, treadng of tiieso 
thinkers are numerous, and their titles readily aeeessiblo 
to the student. I must, in conclusion, beg tlio reader 
to remember, as some extenuation of any short-cnmings 
ho may find, that this little work only professes to bo 
a handbook” to the study of the subject, and not an 
exhaustive treatment of it 

It should also be stated that I have been ably assisted 
by Mr. Davison’s compilation of the excellent imLx 
which concludes the work. 




PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



XHE-sTiccess attenrlins the fii-st edition of tins little 
work Las shown that a cheap and popular history of 
philosophy was wanted. The author is well aware that 
the present work has not met all possible desiderata 
of a histoxy of philosophy; bat he trusts that it has 
succeeded and will further succeed, in its main object, 
o Btimulatang a real and Hving interest in the evolution 
of speculative thought. The method followed, wherever 
possib e, of interspersing the exposition with quotations 
from the authors themselves, it is believed is one which 

wiU hnd favour with most readers. 

The present edition has been carefully revised, with 

sTs“of r fceen added, con- 

mst ng of a discussion of the main points in modern 

Iheoiy of knowledge” in further elucidation of the 
section on the “Development from Kant to Heo-el ” 

PP. 345-351), which the author trusts will add :ome 

■iB'te'est to 'tlie work- ' 
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GEiSTEEAL INTEODUCTION. 

I. What is Phimsophy? 

nejia it. lie i« aware, tliat is to sav n-p +i,;^ ^ ^ 
cmcrete actuality, long before be feds biiself dJiVen fn 
tiy and become aware of it in its 
But tins impulse nevertbeleS .riso^t . 

of man’s devkopment, and Sresris 

may be described as tlie offspring of tbe ooSdT^^fi’ 

to reconstruct tlie given world of 

tbe world fmmcl constructed in ac«y-IccSln™ 

fossihihtif. Ihis enormous and ali-embr^^mo- 

matter of course, exhibits TvS of f “i ^ 

naturally been approached by many path^ T& Stmw 

of 1 Inloso^diy shows us these asnects as fbAtr nvn • 

tmiold themselves to the taS minV an/y 

paths that have been struck out for their invitilation* 

a few blind lo&d™^ li^gliYays, many byways, and not 

•t ^3*^- aspect under which the. problem nreseu+o/l 

s ;;4T“44r-.4*‘S 

existence; the statement was^ — to discover 

fh?pl,r,ioaI 

a. problem hodm. refined. It™.*, tog,, ,7SJSS 
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comical principle that was songlit for, but the ultima 
orm of existence was conceived as one of wliicli tlio world 
sense was a mere imde^if it were not indeed opposed to ■ 
5de pMosopIiy continued to be attacked on fj 

from these two points, tlio concrete and ti 
abstract, until the Sophistic Eovolution which issued i 
standing-ground was radienllvchan-('i 
It was now seen tor tho first time that iiiasinuc f 

mbir«n£ fl >»<;* mcro «f „iSs a, 

pioblemof tto Being of the sensible world, prosunnoartl fh 
eaiiacity of Knowing, the first step in pliilLopfiV" must 1 

were inainty occupied vdth this problem. 

.fort 

logy are, at least in their genesis essmSfe ^ 

Si r p?cS“S”l ”S: 

the basis of causal conditionf Tile Ticrof Tf 
a later stage refined and piS;ntec fin n ot^,’ , ) u 
guise, or supported Iw nhilnc ^-,-1 ■ V' 
alter their iS; Zficter'^“^''*^ 

_The radicsd distinction between pliilosonbv '.n i ■ i 
science lies in that while tho httl u T ^ \ 

witlithe classification and ficH Hn nf f 

, time (cosmology and fj. 

^fi.e. tbe conditions of Es 

£«:i •* “■' ■‘'s‘ S' «£s 
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to the whole, or as a necessary prop^dentio to a coherent 
Tiew of the whole. I ' -f' 

The word philosophy tradition states to' have been first 
used by Pythagoras. This semi-mythical personage, ac- 
co:^jding to the well-hnown legend, when asked by Leon, 
the tyrant of Phloems, what vocation he followed, replied 
that he had none, but that he was a philosopher. On 
being interrogated as to the meaning of the word, he 
replied, that as in the Olympic Games some sought glory, 
others gain, while others, more noble, came to enjoy the 
spectacle ; so in life, while there were many prepared to 
worl% for honour, many for riches, there were yet a few 
who, despising all these things, found their occupation in 
the contemplation and knowledge of nature and man, and 
that these were the philosophers. 

In the dialogue Euthydemus, Plato defines philosophy 
TTLcm^ iTTLcm^fiLTjs, It is concerned alone with the ideals 
and is identical with tvisdom, as opposed to ojpinion, the 
subject-matter of which is the sensible, Aristotle some- 
times employs the term in a general sense, so as to include 
ail science, but retains its narrower signification for what 
would now be termed Ontology, namely, the science of 
Being, in itself, as opposed^ to the subject-matter of the 
special sciences. The Stoics defined wisdom (o-o^ta), as 
the science of divine and human things, but philosophy 
(J>iXocro 4 >(a),^ as the endeavour after perfection, theoretic 
and practical, in the three departments of Logic, Physic, 
and Ethic. Philosophy, with the Stoics, thus comprehended 
the whole range of human interests, active no less than 
speculative, but only as a disposition of character, not a 
1)0 dy of doctrine, for which the former term was reserved, 
which hence corresponds properly to ‘ philosophy Epi- 
curus,! ix^ similar way, calls philosophy the rational 
endeamuY after happiness. 

The above were the leading definitions of the term in 
antiquity. Turning to modern times, we find Christian 
Wolff enunciating the following, in his ^Philosophia 
Eationaiis,' as an original definition of philosophical 
knowledge : Cogmiw ratimis'. eoruMf qum mni ml fiani mde 

Plutarcb, * Be plao. pMiosop/ i 
* ‘Empir. xi. 16^ 
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inmgatur mr dnt vel fimt. (A knowledge of tke reason 
01 those tmngs winch are or come to i^ss, bv %vliich it is 
understood why they are or come to pass.) Eant divide(i 
aU knowledge into historical, cognitio ea daiis ^knowledge 
through facts), and rational, cognitio ex p'incipiis (knop-- 
ledge through principles). The last wL aglin divided 
into mathematical knowledge, through the constniefion 
of conceptions, and philosophical knowledge, fhrfm.-.h 
conceptions _as such. The post-Kantian definitions 'r.l 
pMosophy in Germany have been in most instances 

SnW Z fystems. Thus Herbart dotinos philo- 

sophy as the working-out of conceptions, this worWno-- 

Ph Cnhv Itf Ho divides 

pmiopphy into three mam departments; lovic meta- 

te’ ?’ Hst-iamed includfnf; Sc 

Int p? the science of t^e So-' 

lute Identity of subject and object; Hegel, as the seSa- 
of the_ absolute, as dialectical movement or 't 

1» eiperi«,ce for ite ..bjeot-mlte 1 "‘T’ 


the History of Philosophy to 
the perversion, and in some 
word h^ suffered until recent 
it will be seen that all the 
wo have cited have this in cot 
universal, as opposed to the 
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.Jtoeoay. The i.».tkrSe?eV ”^2’ ■*“'“3' » 

tills section on the scope of ^.nL p of 

cempreliensive to coveTtu sufficiently 

stracting from anyE. 1 a ®™ ab- 

tlieterintoanyparticul^’riS,-! narrow 

ins fancy for gamisbino- recently indulged 

sounding words by vulga?is W tTHf 

ineaning any kind of Toa^/^ • term philosophy into 

-> Tahwirun^tt, Lf e'SeTo? 7 "f “‘if”* 

natural philosophy ’^fio-ured expression 

academic and learned bodies as ^ ®yiiabuses of 

liepartment of scientific research E 'iesignation for the 
to the common man, chemist^ ^ virile 

were no less ‘‘philosophy.’^ astronomy, physiology, 

lo-vm, of cookmy\i^'^¥hem^g^°®gP^^ of manufactures, of 
the expressions “ philosophy of hiS^’ °l“urse, in which 
of nature,” may be h3rh^,r ^ “pMlosophy 

imtoiy o; iiatL! af Sles Vrff 
the light of a philosophic kf deductively fo 

of a simtem; biFtlt See^ Part 

this sense that such phrases wero' ^ I* “ 

among the English-spelHng ra^ ThlT^T ^“'P^oyed., ., 
wliicli lias taken place in fhl« olian^e 

years is one more indication of tho fast few 

culture to continental, and espeoiallv^r^"^ English 
as well as of the nhilncnr>pf^^ • ^ Geman influences. 
English-speaking communities throughout 

this division had its oriiin ^'r, ®md that 

certeinly first definitely fomulS\vH 

mdieations of it are to be foS fo bi^ 

logic, tat tta fiotrim Ct mfS ta fotmaliJ., 

Tby-'o ™ 
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m short, aU that pertained to the existence of tliino-s ■)=! 
such; while Ethic covered the whole ran£>;e of active 
human interests, including politics, although its chief 
problem was, in accordance with the later GiFeek a^^ituti^. 
ot mind in such matters, the discovery of the ideal of h'fe 
the individual. In the Middle Ages, when idiihisophv 
was subordinated to the dogmas of Christian thcidoirv rii. 
systematic division was made. In modern times nhil, Sonin- 
propp has been generally taken to inedndo In-i,. 
physic, psychology and ethic, the “practical ] ddlusoj , In' ” 
of the Germans. The usual ill-fato that has bcfalk-n the 
word in Great Bntein, has not been wanting, Innvi-vcr ' 
m tins conn^hon. Owing to tlie special line idiiio.soithic ii 
development took in this island, to the infliieuce, t/iat Ls^ 
of Locke and the Scotch psychologists, the word showed 
a tendeniy even vvhere legitimately employed to l;«com., 
nawowed to psychology and ethic, or, as tliesi departments 
were usually designated, “ mental and moral philosorihv “ 

A not urmatumi reaction against this view of the sooiio 
of pMosophy has been recently exhibited in a desire i> 
exclude psychology altogether from the sphere of i hill- 
+ sophioal studies. It has been argued* that menial 
phenomena bemg amenable in all essential rtnmis to /w 
mductive meth^ employed in the study irmatoSl 
phenomena, and only differing in boinsr tlie obioct ,\r 
luternal rather than extemal^hirSn JL To tlm 
emrent phrase), there is no reason for regardSng th! ? 
treatment in any other light than as oZtStJ Z 
of the special sciences 'Po +i.i„ -I one 

^_the whole subject-matter of philtljihT^ '■ 

Pwhssor Omom Boberfeoa m * Miad/ ml riU, p. 9, j 


’i ,>r,< A A !" , , .A. ; 
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oiSitfJSsrLrfi “\l-? “^“ss 

pciblo, m ortw fo r4“t™?Ti fev;;' «J»mn«. i. 
thouglit according to its elementa“+ti° 
constructed in concrete intuition ’ 

of at ‘S“S‘ 

l>y'«.iq„„t rSS' “rp'^tio" "“7 ^ moSifiod 

“s ■•sr.^ T, 

iva»» 

mitactm sociology. But inasmucli as aU t£ demrt- 

? FV^f 

SSISIofS" *’■” ’“•^“* ™‘ “ -liS™ 
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II. The History of Philosophy. 

As we remarked at tlie commencement of tlie 
section, tke Histoiy of Philosophy is the history of the 
unfolding to the Human Mind of the varions mol denis 
involved in experience, and the struggles of the reason 
them. This has been sometimes attemr$*ted 
in their entirety, hut more frequently the neoessitv 
has been felt of cleaHng with them sephatelv, rml % 
has indeed not seldom happened that in the course 
of tbeir isolated treatment the view of tho whole as the 
end of phil(®ophj has been left out of sio-ht. ^ " 

An objection has been raised to the liistory of lihilosoiih v 
as an introduce to philosopliic study, that in^tho SS 
^nly condensed expositions of sj-stoms which aro triyoti ’ t li'. 
true spirit of the founder is lost; that tho Io\Zf iSm 4 
and devotion to truth which actuated them, and tho steiK 
by which the systems reached their ultimate fom ^ nvn 
as the conflict of tendencies of which thev m^‘L 
issue, can be at best but indicated in a drv -md 
^.p. Ilmmtto .dnitteil tlat .namml rf S 
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can approacli tie first-hand studv +T,. i „ 

sopliers,* yet inasmuch as it is^ iniDossiWe ® 
a very small number of students to f 

selves even the historv construct for them- 

s<Hu-ees, a siSgateXe/uitirS^ original 

be an altogethe? inadequL onJ. necessity 


- which r^ad 

or code of 

with the method of this system iTtliT conformity 

development. Lastly tL^r! • 7^ historical 

Si 

one capable of furnishing a unifoS Telia bt ?® T ^ 
It must not be snpposedrhowever that S! .history, 
character of any tendenc7hStorv 4 «.t\ t^^s 

the history has no tendSev f f 

tii»o «i«” *“b“ “irSoT*?"* ‘“■‘'“i’?' ‘'™ 

the age or the eountm^ .P“-soaality and 

iv|.s/o“s»:?h;r.<ss iitr" M ‘“t 

hufteiently brought into _ connection with the historvTf 

cmljsation or with historic evolution g:enerallv If c ^7 

Ihis tloe^ notj of c»tii’8e,ar“‘*'“ * 

a«tii0r% wliich 'rte^uiro special i 
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to its°ffueIteS?vdi?SliH4h^^ o^it this priiSplJ 
he made to indicate the loadiljr oRuviwill 

the philosophy and the "-ener’-ir n,/V conJacr hct^-ami 
theseveralepihl “ ndellectnal conditions of 

. and the onivaueieiif liiuf -ii.-. <■ t -7 

m the proper sense of the word which h-!'- ‘ 

IS that of Kog-enes Laertius, u’ho n-rotetroLl'l'V ’ 'T 
third century. li is ' n T»a /1 o, - • abunitho 

compilationiisti^;U 

sources of information resnoctin-r t) o^lpiolls 

of the ancient phiwS h ' ohara.tors 
hy all subsequent writers’. ‘t 1 ^worh 
however, so utterly uncrific.,! !, ) ■ ‘ ^hogenes ns, 

.ta « „w?r4 

aoii*s2«S2 wMo“S 
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style. Tlie historical point of view is certainly absent, 
but where not clouded by prejudice (for Brucker was a 
tendency-wuiter of the most pronounced type), Brucker 
exhibits an amount of discernment, to be looked for in 
min in previous writers. The standpoint is Leibnitzian. 
Brucker’s work was condensed into English, by Enfield, 
and published in a single volume in 1791. 

It was succeeded after the lapse of a few years hy an 
Italian History of Philosophy, by one Oromaziano, subse- 
quently translated into German. Next came Tiedemannls 
Geist der Sjpeculaflven PJtilosojdiie (Strasbufg, ^ 1791-7). 
Tl^ ivork extends from Thales to Berkeley — the stand- 
point is Leibnitz-Wolfian. Tiedemann was the first to 
attempt an objective handling of the history of philosophy. 
The method and style of the work is a marked advance 
on Brucker’s, in fact Tiedemann may be looked upon as in 
many respects the founder of the modern critical history 
of pliilosuphy. FiTjm this time forward, histories of 
][>hiiosophy, and works on the history of philosophy, form 
a leading ieature in the literature of Germany. It will 
bo only necessary to mention and characterise the most im- 
portant of these treatises. • The great Kantian movement 
2 >roduced several works of the kind, partly of a tendency, 
and partly of a critical nature. First in order comes 
Johann Gottlieb J?>u.hld' s Lehrhuch der GescMcIde der Philoso- 
phies roh. ; Gottingen, 1796-1804), The work is Kantian, 
leaning to the mystical tendencies of JacoM and Ms school* 
The most meritorious of the pure Kantian histories is 
that of Tennemann, an unfinished work in eleven volumes, 
an abridgment of which in English has formed one of 
the volumes in Bohn’s lihraiy. From the standpoint 
of Behelling, we have Eixner’s Mandhiich der Geselmlite 
der PMlosopMe (3 voIb. ; Salzbach, 1822-23). Ernst Ecdn- 
hokPs Mandhuch der Allgemeinen GescMcIde der PMlo^ 
sopMe (3 vols. ; CMtha, 1828-30,) which passed through 
two or three editions, is spoken of as meritorious. 'Hut 
the history wMch until recently has been unanimously 
regarded as the standard authority, not only in Germany, 
but throughout Europe, 'is' ^ Ge$cM cM& 

wolsT HamburgTTSSI^^SO:; 2nd ed. ipl-ls)* ’ 
M’Steris aaourate 8oholar&3^<;^^oomMned wliii-hia impar- 



Jtt; +. tisforj^is tlie ino«t perfect represent.;! ' ■:! 

ot the tendency-Instoiy ire possess Tt k ],.L.i' 
positions that, though ever^^ form ohiftorici I '^ '• lUv I, “ 
Its relative jusiifieation, there exists hesMo il^^r hVrT 
able systems tlieir neo'aHnnsr 'tvln' -.i jushh- 

instifhk; th.r,CO»a SS 

essentials reach, an ahsohito coriclnsion t fh " 
historical development ■ and that t o hi J •' i 
of philosophical standpoints must clhieideSth }«'/"* 

'’f P^rf'^r i. ihnt 

pnhIicaSon in 18^it Las passed tW^’ i 

editions in Germanv Tt i i ®*^Sh nearly a doKou 

into English hy J H SeeW tRihslated 

rendermg being now in its eighth rfitfo,, sT’ f'".'* 
TOrk IS rigorously imnarh’-il 1 !! 

ilosely-packed infOTihation • hut » mass of 

?hat arid and unappreciative ne i« soiiio- 

or the comhination KSS tt-^ treatises, 

etail, with critical appreciation ty tulness of 

mglish translation of which is ^11^17®^' ® If stojy, tho 
iremost rank. The woS of ToZlb^ ^'7°’ the 

longb not so well known in ^jiduard Etilmann, 

sad in Germany at the present 
cnlty 18 much greater^ than uXrwev’^ ’“T“ ® 
eatises whose renown is as much hil!!!' » 

ay he mentioned Lange’s ‘Stoiw Sf 
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GescMcliie der FMloso^Me hitisch dargestelU of Biiliring. 
The latter, although so far as we are aware untranslated S; 
present, is as remarkable for the brilliancy and clearness 
of its style as for its strongly marked tendency-character. 

jriie Latin nations, not excepting France, have failed in 
achieving great original research in the history of philo- 
sophy. ^ Among the principal modern French treatises on 
the subject may be mentioned Degcrando’s Histoire com^aree 
des Eystmnes de la PJdlosojjMe (4 vols.; Paris, 1822-3). 
J. F. Nourrisson’s Tableau desprogres de lapensee Jiumaine 
de Thales jmqiC a Hegel (Paris, 1858). Laforet’s Histoire d.e 
la J^iilosopMe (Brussels and Paris, 1867). Alfred Weber’s 
Histoire de la Plillosoplde Huropeenne ; Alfred Fouillee’s 
Histoire de la Philosoplde (Paris, 1874). The best-known 
French history is Victor Cousin’s Histoire Generale de la 
Pldhsoplde dcpids les temps les plus reailes jusqu'd la fin du 
xvm*^ slMe (oth ed. ; Paris, 1863), The few Italian and 
Spanish treatises do not call tor any special notice. 

The first English history of philosophy, after Stanley’s, 
was the execrable compilation from Brucker by William ; 
Enfield, first^ published towards the close of the last 
eeiituiy. This was followed by Johnson’s translation of 
Tennemann’s small manual (subsequently reprinted, 
with additions and annotations, in Bohn^s Hiilosophical 
Library). Eobert Blakey’s ‘Histoiy of the Philosophy 
of Mind’ appeared in 1848; and shortly after the late 
F, D. Mauiice’s, so far as style is concerned, cleverl}^ 
written History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.’ 
But more widely read than any of these was the 
^ Biographical History of Philosophy ’ of the late George 
Henry Lewes, first published in 1845, in four pocket 
Tolinnes, and expanded in 1867 (2nd ed., revised 1871) 
into ^ The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte,* 
in two thick volumes (crown 8vo.); Lewes, who writes 
more particularly from the standpoint of the FMIosopJde 
posidre, but generally from that of English empiricism, 
funiishes an example of a probably unique development 
of tlie^ tendency-history,^ to wit, the didactic-history. 
There is no positive reading of the author’s own position 
into the systems df older thinkers, or distortion of those 
systemi in the conrse of their development, as in the ten- 
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denoy-Listory proper, but they one and all servo as foils to 
the snpenor wisdom of the empirical philosoi>hy in sreneral 
and the positive philosophy in particular. This'is their onl \- 
p^ose save m so far as they, here and there, show ' xak 
and falierng adumbrations of the “ one true nietlmrl.” , 
io Mr. Hxztcliison Stirlings Mglilr siiecessiul tr-ins 

wnvvf * V important contribution to 

Tioils in English on the general history of idiilo.sonl il- 
ls the translation of TJeberweg’s work, puhlislied a ('>'«- 
yeare since hy Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Tlio iJresent 
woj although limited in point of si'e, it is our S p 

all points _essential to 


the oeiehtals. 


* of olher 

liistoric region occupied liv f Jia °“f?\0^*od -witli the pre- 
sations of the Oriental worid ff theocratic eiW 
view largely prevalent, at the end 5“ +? ^he 

nro® present centuzy, was 'begin- 

organisations were the surviwnJ^^ ' * ®oeial 

primitive oniture. In the hV^f of a high 

ceptionofhistoiy.to whichn odetnf oon- 

has accustomed us, they are seen * f®®®'^ohand criticism 
development, or of prematuin ^ ^ mf arrested 
pnncijile in them, so to speak tTio^" o^'^ol^tionary 

taneous development and for gpon- 

the birth of that great worid.rvolf,? itself before 
history of Humanity pr^er Tf the 

Greece and modern Europf with it« ^ 
extreme terms. The sixth ’ ^ts colonies, are the 
thereabouts, the age of G-int'jm ?i ^foi’e Christ, or 
and Thales, is the dawn o'f'Esl^vi 
The history of the nmdern wS S 1" r®®- 

fill! toly knitted to that of the IfiSo 

to the histoiy of ancient Grfeee ld®^^ 

forming an organised system Tint +1 the whole 

upon the classical civiliitions of /f ®°* influence 

Ic.nia, Palestine, OliinaXZ f hahy- 

obscure. For this 

•my length on the quasi nbilno Purpose dwelling at 
theosophies, of the East ^ ^°sophies, or more properly 
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was m mythological language, and coming to ns as most 
ot it does through Greek sources, it is impossible to "-ivo 
anything approaching a coherent and correct view of its 
pneral features. The Semitic race, on the other hand' 
has never in any of its branches produced an oriirinal 
philosophic or even theosophic system of its own. ''Ttu}. 
Semitic mind is,_in its pure s"tate, anti-philosophical. 
Though It has given to the world no less than thrac 
important ethical rehgions, wo search in vain thrcu.rh tie- 
whole body of pure Semitic literature, that is, such a-^ 
reflects the Semitic intellect unaffected by non-Semiiic 
cnltnre (e.ic. the Hebrew Scriptures and the\oran), for a 
single trace even of a philosophic thought, mud/ kss a 

have done, to rea 1 

^ op^oal side. In the Medo-Persian literature 

portio™ ot tts 2»a.rr£; 

tS f ““ ‘‘"J' PMoilAi't 
»d »jgi.V“pSpS,r.S.. "hTiST”™',? 

rfS “j- Toodioii™ iirCi t Sii 

io K^iailly S.nLl 0?1S™ tp, r'"* 

fto^k lle-d .to W, boo.“ mSL’S to”‘ 

there is much m the treatise of a purelv fbcoKtvjr t 
chmeter, and devoid of all philosophi/ iutoras? ^ ° ^ 

takable philosophic Lvdonment Tn^b 
mighty wave of energy horaldme Le b ;,4 5 

human consciousness— moral. intollecLal and^rlbv;*'’’'’ 

—looh ™ o™*,™,. « tl, dStVll'SS 
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forms of civilisation. But tlie pMlosopMc development 
of India is deprived of tlie interest whicli would other- 
wise attach, to it, owing to its separation from that of 
the main trunk of the historic races, and its consequent 
cnylity and limitation in scope. 

The sacred philosophy (so-called) of India is contained 
in the Upanischads, or third section of the Yedic scrip- 
tures. Their main thesis consists of the monistic idea of 
the one true existent Absolute, spoken of variously under 
the names of Faramathnan, Brahman, as opposed to the 
world of falsity and appearance, or the Maya, The 3Iaya 
« is th% negation of Brahman. In itself, Brahman is unthink- 
able and undifferentiated in-ness of Being ; only through 
the illusion, or the Maya, does it become conscious, mutable, 
undividualised. “ As the colours in the flame or the 
red-hot iron proceed therefrom a thousandfold, so do all 
beings proceed from the Unchangeable, and return again 
to it.” “As the web issues from the spider, as little 
sparks proceed from fire, so from the one soul proceed all 
living animals, all worlds, ail the gods and all beings,” 
“ Two birds (the Faramathman, the universal soul, and 
Jivathman, the individual soul) inhabit the same tree 
(abide in the same body), 

“ As from a Mazing fire substantial sparks proceed in a 
thousand waj^s, so from the imperishable various souls are 
produced, and they return to him.” These, and numberless 
other passages of similar purport, are to he found scattered 
throughout the Upanischads. The one theme is varied in 
a hundred different ways, but its substance is the same. 
This Metaphysic of the Upanischads, as will be readily 
seen, is, to the last degree, abstract. No modus mvendi 
exists between the Absolute One and tbe world of “ many- 
hued reality ” — ^between tbe real and the non-real. The 
practical consequence of this is an Ethic of Asceticism, 
which has absolute indifference and passivity for its ideal 
of life. 

A little later than the Upanischads, which are for the 
most part poetic in character—and rather semi-conscious 
attempts to picture the mystery vaguely felt, than con- 
scious efforts to explain it — come the six pldlosophical 
systems — properly so-called. Their dates are supposed 
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to He "between the fonrtli and fiftH centuries before Clirist. 
The first in order is the Nyaya^ founded by Gotaina ; the 
second, the VaisSMJca of Kanada ; the third, the Sctukliifa 
of Kapila; the fourth, the Yoga of Patanjali; the fifth, 
the Mtmdnsa of Jaimini ; and the sixth, the VedfaiH of 
Badarayana or Vyasa. These systems are given in the 
form of Sutras or Aphorisms. The Nyaya is essentially a- 
system of Logic. It deals at length with the projiusititm, 
the syllogism, the category, the predicabie, Ac, The 
VaisesMka is a snpplementaiy development of the Nijayo, 
but in addition to its elaboration of the categories fiir- 
.nished in the former, it contains a definite €Osmo|pgy 
an atomistic character. The resemblance of this to the 
Greek atomism, and even in some respects to that of 
modem science, is striking. The foundation of the 
Sankhya philosophy is a Monism, which in the course of 
the system issues in a species of Dualism. The distinction 
between matter and spirit is insisted upon; it being 
laid down as an axiom that the production of mind from 
matter, as of something from nothing, is an absurdity. 
The Sanlchya also contains a systematic theory of Emana* 
tion. The Yoga is a kind of pendant to the Smikhyu. 
Its bearing is mainly practical. It treats of the means by 
which the individual soul may attain union with the 
universal soul, these means being asceticism of the most 
drastic description. In the 31'hmaisa w'e have no properly 
j)hilosophical doctrine taught, and indeed its claim to 
rank among the phiiosopliicai systems rests sohlj lOi its 
logical method. Its central idea is the deification of the 
Teda and Vedic ritual. It is opposed to both rationalisin 
and theism, the Yeda being the supreme authority. Tlie 
Yedmta is really little more than an expansion of the 
doctrines of the Upanischads of the one Substance 
Brahma rmlisM in the world, or more accurately the on© 
really existent Brahma mamfeBted in the world of illusion 
and plurality, to which, at most, a existence can 

be ascribed. ^ The personal soul— the JimiJiiiicri— through 
ignorance mistakes itself and the world for real things* 
Once it is set free from this ignorance, and arrivea at a 
proper understanding^ of the trath, flie illusion vanishes, 
and it sees the identity of itself and the woikl with the 
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universal soul, the one Paramathman. As will he appa- 
rent, wellnigli the whole theosophy and philosophy of 
India turns upon a more or less poetically expressed 
Monism. Its drawback consists in the fact that it is 
.abstract, and incapable of famishing a coherent and 
logically determined view of conscious reality as a whole, 
and also from its vagne.and mystical character, w’*hich 
preclndes scientific deduction of the data of consciousness 
from the outset. Besides the six dogmatic systems ive 
have noticed, the Hindoos possess an empirical, sceptical, 
and materialist school in that of Garmha and his followers, 
wlnjise doctrines and even their mode of statement bear a 
close resemblance to those of La Mettrie, and the French 
rationalism of the last century. Some also reckon the 
eclectic Pantheistic doctrine contained in the Bhagavad- 
gita, as forming a distinct system. 

In reviewing the prehistoric civilisations, that is, such 
as are found complete in all essentials at the dawn of 
history, and even then laying claim to a remote antiq[uity, 
we find that the great awakening of the sixth century 
(circa) passed over some of them without response. Of 
this class are the Egyptian, Assyrian, Chaldean, and 
PlicBnician, -with probably the Lydian and other civilisa- 
tions of Asia Minor. Others again, such as the Aryan 
civilisations of Hindoostan and Persia, and to a lesser 
extent that of China, responded to the impulse of the new 
anovement; but the results of the awakening sooner or 
later became crystallised, thus resolving themselves into 
mere accretions on the previously existing culture, which 
lienee speedily relapsed into its former state of stagnation. 
The first had lost their independent vitality ere history 
<Iawned. The second had enough vitality to respond to 
the impulse agitating the world around them, but were 
too old and set for its influence to be more than veiy 
2)artiaL ' ' , 

In contrast to these ancient Oriental civilisations already 
in the sere and yellow leaf/’ we find the Greek civilisa- 
tion bursting into life, and forming the focus of the newly 
awakened individual consciousness* Here there was a 
culture forming, ^d not fixed into-. a more or less rigid 
groove* ' Hence with the Greece of. the sixth century and 



{jjio oidibsicui ii9/Xio2iSj or 01 "tiiBir bnccoHsorH, tlitit 'tiicv 
have any real Jt istorical as distingnished from anihvjJoIiH/ical 
significance. In concluding tlie present section, wo nmv 
ohserve that philosophy, as tho product of a comimh 
eflort to explain the world, cannot be said to have existed 
pnor to tho awakening of tho human mind to definite 
consciousness of itself. Kotuntil man cMficmfeZy formulated 
to himself for their own sake, and not to suhseiVo religious 
or other ends, the problems. What am I ? What m mv 
• relation to the world ? What is the principle of the world"? 
can he be said to have begun to philosophise. Hence we 
may fairly deny the title philosophy to any such theories 
ot tbe world, as the theogonies, cosmogonies, and theo- 
sophies which obtained previously to this epoch. In no 
ancient country do we find an original movement of a 
pMosophic character ontside Greece with, as wo have seen 
the solitary exception of India. But in India tho move- 

Jias exorcised compara- 
tively little influence on history'. Wc pass on. therefiuv 
to a consideration of the first period of Greek pliilosupiiy! 

aiQong^ the best authorities for Oriental thoui^hf Anapf frmm u,.. 
ancient books themselves in their varionrtraSS.. i 

ttorf.for Egy^ians, Ga«iner™n«n^^^^^^^ 

Faiitliior s JSsouisse d^wtie hi§foir6 ds i - * i* 

Plath’s Beligion nnd Cnltns der ftnotsc, mi.l 

Mr._Bhy8 ^vids; Barnonfs Jatrodwtibn IILS/Sf ”* 

in ten; and Spenoer Hardy’s ‘Legends and Theories of the BadVhku” 
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INTEODUCTION. 

Iisr Greek pMlosopliy tliere are six well-marked periods. (I) 
‘ tbatSfthePre-Sokratic Schools; (Il.)the period of Sokrates 
and what are commonly termed the imperfect Sokratists ; 
(IIT.) the culminating epoch of Greek thought in Plato and 
Aristotle ; (lY.) the commencement of its specialisation, 
and decline with the Stoics, Epicureans and the various 
Sceptical schools ; (V.) the period subsequent to the Eoman 
conquest characterised by the recrudescence of the earlier 
pre-Sokratic doctrines, or what may he termed the anti- 
quarian period ; and (YL) the period of Neo-Platonism, 
with which ancient philosophy closes. Eespecting this 
arrangement, it may be desirable to remark that we have 
filiated the imperfect Sokratic schools directly on to 
Sokrates, in preference to placing them after Plato and 
Aristotle, for the reason that they seem more immediately 
the outcome of the actual Sokratic teaching, so far as 
it has come down to us. With the Gyrenaics, the 
Cynics, the Megarics, the chief, where not the sole 
subject-matter of philosophy, remains, as with Sokrates, 
ethical ; the teaching was mainly oral, while, generally 
speaking, the doctrines themselves are directly traceable to 
utterances or actions of the historical Sokrates. Plato and 
Aristotle, on the other hand, cannot he said to have received 
more than an impulse from Sokrates. It is next to certain 
that they could not have obtained a single speculative 
doctrine from their master, while the extent to which the 
dialectical method of Plato’s dialogues is attributable to 
Sokrates or Plato himself, is, and will probably remain, a 
matter of dispute. In both Plato and Aristotle, philosophy, 
which Sokrates had expressly subordinated to practical 
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issues, is extended to the widest speculati^^'e questions— 
questions wMcL., so far as we Iviiow, neTcr even oceiirr^’*! 
to Sokrates, as they had certainly not occurred to his 
predecessors. 

After the great original achievements of these twi> 
giant thinkers, Greek thought ceased to I)e pri>dm.'tivc\^ 
and confined itself to the reproduction and tlevelopniout 
pre-Sokratic,Sokratie, Platonic, or Aristotelian doetrintss ; in 
the end absorbing Oriental theosophyn The pre";S«.'kratic 
philosophy falls under two sections: the first coiiqn'i.-ing 
what are usually known as the Ionian, the Italian, and 
the Eleatic schools ; and the second taking in Ilerakloitos, 
Empedokles, the Atomists (Deinokritos and Leukipfajs k 
and Anaxagoras. 

In oonsddering these early stages in the history of 
philosophy, we must guard ourselves froju reading intu 
systems ideas pertaining to later phases in the evohttiiin 
cJ thought. There is a difScuity for many of us, ac- 
customed as we are to modern rules of philos^.)phising, 
in realising the nawe and crude fashion in which great 
problems presented themselves to the early thin kens, 
and the still more crude attempts at solution which 
satisfied them. It is essential to hear in mind, especially 
in the schools of our first section, that distinctions anil 
modes of statement, familiar to us now as household 
words, were with them non-existent— such, for instance, 
as Materialism and Idealism, Theism and Atheism, Subjec- 
tive and Objective, Knowing and Being, Mind ami 
Matter. Hence, for example, it is imptkssiide tu label 
Thales as materialist or inimateidallst, theist or atheist, and 
the attempt to do so only shows an utter lack of historical 
insight. 'The problems, or the aspects of problems, of 
lyhich these expressions connote the supposed solution, 
had not as yet appeared above the horisKon of speculation, 
and hence this terminology is -altogether devoid of meaning. 
The lonians were merely mke Hylozoists, that ia, thev 
simply took the world as they found it ; to them the object 
of external perception (as existent), being the all/tlio 
only thing standing in need of explanation. Acconiinglv, 
the problem was to find the ultimate ferm of tliat obiadt 
a partic-ular fom from which all other forms were dciiva- 
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tive. Tliaies prononnced tMs to "be Water ; Anaximenes, 
Air ; and Anaximander, a formless chaos. They might, and 
it is likely enongh did, believe in the gods of their age and 
country ; but these gods, like the souls of men and demons, ' 
were conceived, no less than the other objects of the world, 
as entities constituted of this same primitive matter. The 
attitude of mind represented by the early Ionian specu- 
lators was that of a simple childlike questioning, which 
readily accepts the first answer that offers itself, and with 
this rests satisfied, without waiting to test its consistency 
even with itself, much less with fact, 

® Foi^reek philosophy in general, the best work is Professor Eduard 
Zellers FliUosopMe der Grieclien, some of the volumes of which have 
been published separately in English; that on the pre-Sokratic philosophy 
is translated by S. P. Alleyiie : also Pyk’s Versohratische Philosophies 
Of the ordinary histories of Philosophy, EittePs may be mentioned as 
particularly full on the pre-Sokratic schools as on ancient philosophy 
generally. An English translation of this portion of Bitter (in 4 vols.) 
exists, but is now out of print and scarce. Bitter and PrellePs ‘ Selection 
of Fragments ’ is also a standard work. Brandis’ JSandhuch der Ge» 
selmcJite der Grieclmch-Bomische PhilosopMe has considerable value. 
No good English work specially devoted to ancient philosophy exists, 
with the exception of P’erriePs ‘Pre-Sokratic Philosophy. Of the 
numerous critical and antiquarian essays in Latin and German on 
individual philosophers and special questions of scholarship, only those 
of interest to the general student will be mentioned. 
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L THE IONIAN SCHOOLS. 

Thales. 

Thales, one of tbe seven sages, is tbe reputed founder of 
Greek pbilosopbj. He wtm bom about b.c. 624, but the’ 
exact date is uncertain, at Miletus, whence his ancestors 
are said to have migrated from Bceotia. Of the numerous 
saws attributed to him, and his knowledge of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, it is not necessary to speak at length. It 
is sufficient to observe that Thales was one of the most 
famous mathematicians and astronomers of ancient times, 
'is alleged to have' introduced geometry' to, the Gr^kis, 
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and to have been the first to foretell eclipses. Sojne doii1>t 
exists as to the authenticity of the story of Ms Egyptian 
journey, and still more as to his having acqnired Iiis'learu- 
ing from Egyptian sources. Little or nothing is known 
with certainty as to his life, thongh therc^, are nnnuntais 
legends respecting it. 

The claim of Thales to bo the founder of ]diiLKsi j|>]iT 
rests on his having been the first to attempt to <oxpIain 
the world on a non-mythological and non-tlioologit-al 
j)iinciple. He px’opoiinded the question, is tlw uiii- 
mate substance to which all things are reducible? and 
answered it by asserting the primitive substance to be 
How he arrived at this conclusion is not known, nor iiflced, ' 
the manner in which he conceived the world to he evolved, 
though, judging from the analogy of kindred sTstems. ibis- 
was by a process of condematmn and nmfaeimh I'lnu'c 
have been plenty of theories as to how Thales was led to 
his central doctrine (e.y. Aristotle’s, that it was by obser- 
ving that the seeds of all things are moist), but they are 
one and all purely conjectural. Tarioiis cosmologicsal spacu* 
iations were attributed to Thales in ancient times, aniDiig 
others, that the earth was a fiat disc floating utou wator ; 
that the heavenly bodies'" ^re ' gWing masw; also 
theories res|)ecting the nature of demons, herm^s, See, 

All the reports^ concerning the doctrines of Thales are, 
however, of so doubtful and contradictory a nature, that it 
is impossible to assert anything with certainty respi^etiin^* 
them, except as concerns the cardinal thesis o/water Indn-' 
the principle of all things. If we are fe> believe .some 
these reports, he seems to have been hardly, if at all, eman- 
cipated Irom the animistic or fetichistic attitude of mind 
pecuhar to the early stages of human culture ; 'but this 
compatible with those which 
® comparatively high degree of scientific 

Ai^aximanbbos. 

Anaximandros, or, as it is usually anglicised, Anaxi- 
mander, was also a native of Miletus, apd a younger con- 
temporary, and some say pupil of Thales. Tfie date oS 
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is given as b.c. 611 . NotMiig is known of Ms life. 
Eeport states that he was also proficient in geography and 
astronomy ; that he designed the first map and celestial 
globe ; and, according to some, invented the sun-dial, t bough 
others attribute this to Thales or Pherekydes. He un- 
dcftibtedly wrote the first philosophical treatise, its main 
thesis being that into that whence things arise, they must 
return ; that this primal substance, which he is the first 
to designate by the word principle is a formless 

and infinite matter, incorruptible and eternal, and that of 
its own inherent force things arise from it and pass into 
it again, or perhaps we might say it determines itself in 
fonuf? which cither give way to other forms or lose all 
form whatever, return again to the primal indefiniteness. 
The first determination of primitive substance was heat 
and cold, a fiery sphere arising surrounded by cold air. 
Prom fire and air were formed the stars (Anaximanciros 
regarded the stars as animated beings or divinities, 
according to the view prevalent in ancient times, and 
stibscribed to by no less a thinker than Plato), in the midst 
of which floats the cyliiidrically-shaped earth, immovable, 
owing to its equidistance from all points of the sur- 
rounding heavens, which wore apparently conceived as a 
circumscribed si:kaco like the interior of a hollow gioho. 
The earth was originally fluid. Through the co-operation 
of heat and moisture organic life originated, passing suc- 
cessively into higher and liiglier forms. All land animals 
were primarily marine organizations, becoming modified, 
and gradually assuming their present characters as the con- 
ditions of their environment changed. As the earth began 
to dry, the fins gave place, among those inhabiting the 
dry portion of its surface, to members more adapted to life 
under the new conditions. This development from pre- 
existent forms applied no less to man than to other 
animals. 

A moot-point as regards Anaximandros has been the 
nature of l;us primitive essence. That it was conceived 
m muietml substance, few scholars of any eminence have 
doubted, Imt some, like Kitter, have been found to main- 
tain that its differentiation existed, in it from the begin- 
ningi in other words, that it wm an^iMnite 
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determinate elements like tbe Jiommmwfm of Aiiaxj'ig’oras* 
That such an asstimption is not only niisii]i|'njrfeil liy 
eyideiice, hut is foreign to the whole irntmo of the s]H‘en- 
lation, has been conclusively shown hy Zelk-r. All the 
accounts respecting the primitive snhstaiico Aiiaxi- 
inandros emphasise the fact of its ahsohite lurmh sssiiess. 
The advance- made by AnaximandroB npon Thales ^vlli 
be apparent to the most superficial student, 'Tliere is little 
doubt that Anaximandros was a specnlativc genius of thr^ 
first order. Prompted, in ail prolualfility, mm-i-ly by 
the crude and disconnected dkia of Thales, ho construe; toil a 
coherent system on the hylozoistic basis, a system, consider- 
ing the then state of knowledge, po&sessiDg eoiJsi<!t‘mblo 
plausibility, and containing one of the most romarkablo 
anticipations of the great cosmological truth of iiiodeni 
txmes^ which 11181017 can offer. The wonderful gnem of 
AnaximandTOs on the subject of Evolution must; ever 
maintain his^name as memorable in the annals of liuiiii'iii 
mought It is noteworthy that this idea, if not eoiiseloiisly 
deduced from his cardinal doctrine ofaiinivemd substance, 
infinite in quantity and indefinite in quality pm* w, 
possessing the inherent capacity for infinite mcHiificatioin 
nevertheless, logically follows from it. The forecast 

thoTisaaa yoaiB. 

It first began to awaken at the end of the last century, and 

when m the fulness of time it turst into tliafc richnoss of 
life 'whicn has so profoundly influeiieed the thought of our 
age, It was no longer on the shores of the /Egean, 
deserted by the genius of speculation for many a long 
century, but in the little village of Down in Kent. It £ 

w® f &e late Dr. ThM-«rali 

( Histefy of Greece,’ vol. ii pp. 134-5), that tho 
^ec^tooTOnf AMximandros were so littte followod up 

^ tor thmfeers of antiquity, though it may ho accountu 1 
for in more ways than one. ^ ® .? «■ wuuiow 


Akaximeses. 

of Anaximenes’ birth is uncortain.; hut he was 
piobahly a younger contemporary of I’hales and Aiuusi- 
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Blander, being by some asserted to have been a pupil of 
the latter. He was, also, a native of Miletus. 

Anaximenes re-affirmed tbe qualitative cliaracter of tlie 
primal substance, but instead of identifying it, as Thales 
had done, wdth water, asserted it to be air. The working 
vnt of the system accorded with this alteration. As 
Thales had conceived the earth to he a flat disc, f oating 
upon water, so Anaximenes described it as a fiat disc, 
floating upon air. The latter, however, definitely worked 
out the notion of the production of the real world through 
the condensation and rarefaction of the ].)rimitiv6 element. 
Heat and cold appear to have corresponded to this process 
— lieSt representing rarefaction, and cold condensation. 
Anaximenes is reported as maintaining the prodnctioii of 
clouds from air, of water from clouds, and of earth from 
water. The earth was the centre of the universe, the 
heavenly bodies, which consisted of a mixture of earth and 
fire, circulating round it. Ail things were destined to bo 
ultimately resolved into air. 

The work of Aiiaxijneiies in which these doctrines were 
propounded, was known to Aristotle and his pupil Theo- 
phrastus, but appears to have been lost soon after their time* 


Diogenes of Aik>llonia. 

A hiatus exists in the line of the Ionic physicists, 
between Anaximenes and the present pixiiosopher, the 
last of the school, only broken by one or two obscure per- 
sonages, who are little more than names, such as Hippo, 
a follower of Thales and Idseus, who seems to have been 
influenced by Anaximenes. 

Diogenes is generally supposed to have flourished about 
the time of Anaxagoras. Yery little is known of his life, 
an<l even tlio identity of his birthplace, Ai>ollonia, is not 
settled, but it is generally referred to the ]>lace of that- 
namo in Crete, though the fact that he wrote in the 
Ionic dialect, and belonged to the Ionic school, tends 
to militate against this supposition. With Diogenes we 
undoubtedly reach the highwater-mai*k of Ionic specu- 
lation., To Diogei»s, as to Anaximenes, the circumambieht 
air, which scorns to interpenetrate all things, was the- 
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essence of whioi all things consist, the 
xmattBi' of wMcli all otlior foriu 
which they must ultimately be rosolw 
iuiilosophio_ merit of Diogenes ( 
first to explicitly enunciate the j 
predecessoi-s had, one and all aa,„ 
implicitly at the outset, but Diogenes 

It. He urges the inex^ ‘ 

reaction, otherwise than" cn a 
that the facts of nature and the real world all 
primitive substance as their si 
Monism denotes a 
Another distinctive feature ( " ' 
wHch some would maintain,'Thmigh perhans 
sufficient reason^ to be not so much ah' 

Older lines as a change of front, wi ' 
mtelligence to his ‘ air.’ The soul, the intellimml' ch 
in man, was of course notliing hnt breath oAir 
the question may have ariseii, WJ ‘ ' 

matter manifested as intelligent 
essential nature? Diogenes, in his 
this, gives us the earliest sample we 
desi^ argument. At the same time 
doctrine itself the first distinct 
an amma mmii, which has played such 
in subsequent speculation. 

In Diogenes the Ionian Phy 
and conclusion. TL. 

tallen into dmrepnte, and the plausibilifv and 



Sophy at the time of AnaxL^or^ 

e^ly: schools overlap each ot&r' so to * “*''*' 

“P“Y’ 

Ii«e of ,peo»kti<,«, ^ tho S 


_primith-e form of 
•ms are niorlifications. and into 
’ ' 'i-im gi-eat 

consists in liis being the 
principle uf .Monism.' 11 js 
> assumed this prineipjo 
c, 1 seeks to demonstnilf 
■xplicability of mntiial nciiun and 
t oil a monistic basis. He shows 
point to uiic 
ubstratum. This expli.-it 
a cousideral.lo advance in speenhuion. 
_-„.e of the philosophy of Diugdnes, 

’ ’ . witlnmi 

doveiopmeiit on 
•as _the__attributioii of 
.eiiiont 
-- Hence 
I should not the air- 
lu us, lie so in its 
attempts to prove 
possess of the 
> we have in the 
expression of the theory of 
r«rT -’-h an important part 

I'ha . n finds its oulminatMii 

Ihe school had douhtlcs.s in his tinm. 

pioriUTOmt.:, 

* rnmnimn 
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Pythagoeas. 

♦ 

“Among all the schools of philosophy known to ns,” 
says Zeller, “ there is none of which the history is so oyer- 
o'ro^^n, w-e may almost say so concealed hy myths and 
fictions, and the doctrines of which have been I replaced 
in the course of tradition hy such a mass of later con- 
stituents, as tlie Pythagorean.” It is indeed impossible 
iiow^to disentangie the doctrines of Pythagoras himself 
witli any certainty from those of members of his school. 
A still greater mysteiy overhangs the life of Pythagoras, 
the three biographies that have survived from antiquity 
being altogether unreliable. That P^rthagoras w- as the son 
(if a stone-cutter, named Mnesa-rchus, and was born at 
Samos, as well as that he was of Phoenician descent, all are 
agreed ; while his birth is generally fixed at between b.c. 
580 and 500. In his fortieth year he is said to have left 
his home and started on his tiwels, extending over twelve 
years, in the course of wdiich he visited Ionia, Phoenicia, 
and Egypt, finally settling down in the Greek city of 
Grotona in Sotxthern Italy. There are, ho-wever, various con- 
flicting reports on the age at which he left Samos, and also 
on the duration of his stay in the East, the only unanimity 
being as to his ultimate place of residence. In ancient 
times Pythagoras was commonly regarded as the main 
original channel for the introduction of Oriental, and 
especially Egyptian, ideas into Exirope. 

Pythagoras, soon after his arrival in Grotona, became a 
political and religious as well as a philosophical power 
throughoxxt the Greek colonies of Italy. There is every 
invlieation of a desire on his part to establish a cult and 
p<jlity on the model of the Eastern theocracies. Thus, we 
have the division of doctrine into esoteric and exoteric, 
with a corresponding distinction among its hearers, of the 
introduction of mysteries, the prohibition of sundiy ariicles 
of diet, the institution of a special rSgime of life for the 
elect and such m aspired to ho so, and above all, the 
attempt, for a time more than partially successful, to 



amounting to the complete control of the .state 
The cii-cnmstances of the death of Pvthagora.s am 
vanonsly related. Accoiyling to some aceoinit. he was 
killed in one of the civil tinunlts ivliic-h ciidcd in 
dcstniction of the whole faction, and the mas.^aere or 
Ijcrsion of its membens; according to ot hens, he .b'rd of 
starvation at Metapoutiiiu (alioiit it.c. oOO), udiifiivr Im 
vas compeUed to fly to oscaju.' the vciigcitiict' of the 
popnlar ixirty. As it is practically iinpo.ssil'lc to Ihrni.-h a 
reliable account of the jdiilosopljy of I'ytliagoras hiin.selF 
we shall confine ourselves to giving a sketch of the 
P;^hagorean system as it has come down to us, wfThout' 
attempting to enter into moot points of scholarship aVto 

the relative antKituty of its reputed doctrines. ^ ' 

Thb Pithaooeeasc SySTEaV* 

With the Pythagorean philosophy wo enter upon a ninv 
and more advanced phase of Greek thought than that of 
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expression wliich will appear natural enongli wlien one 
considers that tlie, to us, familiar distinction of abstract 
and concrete liad not been made. This liypostasis, then, 
of numbers naturally gave rise to an emanation-tlieoiy. 
That whence all numbers are derivable, their source or 
generative parent, as it is termed, is the One or Unity. 
From tiie One, as their common root, all numbers proceed, 
and inasmuch as all numbers are contained therein, it is 
often designated as the number/’ From the One, there 
issues the antithesis wdiich plays so great a part in the 
system, of the Indefinite and Definite,*^ or the unlimited 
an|J the limiting, in which perhaps, we may see a faint 
adumbration of the later antithesis of matter and form. 
Thence proceeds the odd and the even ; the even being 
identified with the indefinite, and the odd with the definite, 
because the odd sets a limit to bi-partition -which the 
even does not. The definite or limiting is throughout 
regarded as the higher principle, but is equally with its 
correlate subordinated to Unity or the One. 

From these main pairs (viz. the Indefinite and the 
Definite, the Even and the Odd) proceed eight subordinate 
couples, which, with the two primary, make up the sacred 
mimher ten ; the complete Pythagorean categories being 
as follows: (1) Definite and Indefinite; (2) Odd and 
Even ; (3) Onef and Many ; (4) Eight and Left ; (5) Male 
and Female ; (6) Besting and Moving ; (7) Straight and 
Curved; (8) Light and Darkness; (9) Good and Evil; 
(10) Scpiare and Oblong. In so far as these contradic- 
■fcions, immanent in the original unity, appear in opposition 
to each other outside this unity, arises the system of 
3 lumbers or things. 

The apjdication of this theory to the detailed expla- 
nation of the concrete world could not be effected otherwise 
than by a series of arbitrary combinations, as that one is 
the point, two tbo line, three the plane, that virtue is a 
Imrmony of certain numbers, 

* Erdmann remarks as cliaracteristic that in place of the physical 
opposition of heat and wU as with the hylozoists, we have here a 
logical opposition. (JSrdmann, vol. i., p. 26 .) 
t Tills antithetical tmity was distinguished from the nnoonditioned 

ujuty it the basis of the system. . ^ ^ 
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In the Pythagorean cosmolog}^ the universe %vas divided 
into ten spheres, which were regarded as rovelving round 
the central lire. The soul was of course conceived as in 
essence nnmher ; and cognition as arising in and thnaigh 
nnmber. That which could not he expressed inathernati- 
caliy was therefore incognisable and nothing. 


The ahove is of course only a Inief sketch of ilie 
leading positions of a system whieli cxereisetl u vast 
influence upon ancient speculation, hut which nevertlndcss 
sulfered more variations in the hands of its individual 
adherents than any other, for the reason tlmt its fourder 
committed nothing to writing. Add to this, that tlie 
earliest Pythagorean fragments prohahly date from a 
centuiy after Pythagoras’s time, and the difficulty c»f ar- 
riving at true Pythagoreanism with certainty, at |ireseiit, 
will he sufficiently apparent. 

It will he seen, however, from what we have said that 
the Pythagorean system (so-called) contains all the later 
philosoiffiical disciplines in genu. Thus in addition to 
an ontology j/roper, we have the first attempt cm the 
basis of this to solve the problems of Theory of Knowledge, 
Psychology, Cosmology and Ethics. These attomplE, itls 
true, are confined to a fmy merely arhitmiy and childish 
dicta, hut still they are significant as showing a recognition 
of ^ the existence of these problems, and of the duty of 
philosophy to explain them on its fundamental juiriciples. 

But it is of the utmost importance to l^ear in mind that 
Pythagoreanism^Avas primarily a religion and a polity, 
and that to this its philosophy was supposed to lead up as 
its end and goal. It is in the character of hierophant, 
rather than that of philo.*opher, that the majestic and 
semi-mythical figure of lytnagoias stands forth so con- 
spicuously in classical history. The remembrance of the 
personality of the great Samian as a religious lender 
lingered with the world till the last ray of the afterglow 
of ancient culture had died away. 

The most iateresting ancient sources forIVthagoreanism 
are the Golden verses/ Vith the commentary bv llierokliM- 


the elbatio school. 


Xei^'ophanes. 

f‘r-™ 

bnt lie is said to have floxirished aW b flso 
the greater part of his life in travelling ‘ in ® 

ancient bard, through the chS cities h f 

Goa. A. Vp«lS % 

against the current polytheism and ?• 

narratives of the poete. sSof ti f™ of the 

would seem to imply a theieifin ^®'^ients preserved 
tinctly identify « God” S it! but others dis- 

prrs r 

gi™ Xonojim Jlio plloo S&f 

phy._ Otherwise he would have been L moil 
relimoiis reform pr Ac!vf-«rn« i-u t • 10.01 e taan a 

Paemenibes. 

.Ms, 

bling mor^'MithSSVutSSg^^lf^d ^ 



phanes_is abandoned.^ Being, as distinmiisiod from 
^on-tomg, IS tlie subject-matter of i>hilosopliT. True 
faowledge, the fertowledgo of Being, is only to 
obtained through intellect ; the senses serve only to delude 
appareat reality, which is in trath non-existent. 
TOin^, IS one, -anch^geable, unbeoorae, infinite, and eternai- 

mnltipHcity. limimim, etc., 
world, IS illneory. Parmenides enunciated 

MonSm^Sfd of abstmot 

Monism, and an abstract Monism it is, of the omdest 

and most uncompromising description. 

Misjlissos Am Zeno. 

<^8ral MeKssos, also bo- 
mngs to the Eleafic school. His suhieet-matter is the 

Parmenides, he regarded as 
^ mmovabfe, mdivisible unity. Lihe FSSdes 

w]&°iR^ *1 again^ the conception of a void’ 

which IS declared impossible. His work is mXlv 

directed against the Ionian Physicists. mainly 

The Meatio Zeno is stated to have been an ad«nf«.? 

Sitv f ho embraced in tLif 

entoety. He v/m regarded as a man of heroio oharaefev 
5id numerous stories of his fortituda are 

m new dooianue taught by Zeno. sKSsoSS 

pSeS^fSd'^L^^^Tk^^ i«%the*^po8i«Sis of 
tiX arguments and demonstra- 

illnstotive'^of h& skm i?tS§2d ofrrgnmOTtotfJr”" 

.f »c«oi r ss 2 t ”'^“5 
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Achilles do hut give the tortoise a start, however slight, 
he will never overtake the tortoise, — ^Proof as follows : If 
Achilles is to overtake the tortoise, he mnst first reach 
the point where the tortoise was when he started ; next 
th§ point it has attained in the interval ; next the point 
arrived at, while he is making this second advance ; and sh 
on ad inJinUum, which is ohvionsly impossible in a finite 
time.^ 

This is one of four arguments employed by Zeno to 
prove the impossibility of motion. Arguments of an 
analogoiis kind are brought forward to demonstrate the 
^impossibility of plurality. In Zeno the opposition of the 
ElesKic philosophy to common sense is brought out into 
the most prominent relief. Multiplicity and motion are 
not encountered with general arguments, as with Par- 
menides, but their impossibility is sought to be drawn 
from their very conception. In this way Zeno’s dialectic 
started problems which philosophy has never since been 
able to evade. 

Soon after Melissos and Zeno, the Eleatic school seems 
to have died out, its dialectic being absorbed by the 
Sophists. ' It should be observed that several of the 
Eieatics included a cosmology (not very consistently 
perhaps) in their philosophy, of which, since it is destitute 
of value or importance, either intrinsically or as bearing 
on the system proper, no account has been given. One 
point only is woiiihy of notice, namely, that the Eieatics 
invariably assumed two elements as primal instead of the 
one element of the Ionian Hylozoists. In this we may 
perhaps see a transition to the four elements of Empedokles. 
The way in which the Eleatic system, starting from a 
polemic in the person of the founder against the current 
theology, became purely philosophic, has already been 
noticed. 

* The iufimty of space in this race of subdivision is artfully run 
against a finite time ; whereas if the one infinite were pitted, as in 
reason it ought to be, against the other infinite, the endless divisibi- 
lity of time against the endless divisibility of space, there would arise a 
reciprocal exhaustion and neutralisation that would swallow up the 
astounding oonseanenoes, very much as the two Kilkenny .cats ale' up 
each Be ^uineey s worJb» "V*©!. X?!., p. Ifii. 

■ ^ 3 " ■ 
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THE METAPHYSICAL-PHYSICISTS. 


Heeakleitos. 

We have now reached a ^ronp of thinkers who com- 
bmed the Hylozoism of the loiiians witli the metanliTsical 
methods of the Pythagoreans anti XenophancK.* * The 
metaphysic of the Eleatics was pnrciy al.sh-act. It 
admitted of no modus, vivendi with the material rorld*' 
Une imchangeable, immovable and eternal heintr alone 
existed as the essence of tlio real, all else was rbsolnto 
lUusion. The negation of the possibility of motion and 

SSfl affirmation as the iasci-mrahle 

attnhnte of real being. Physics, or cosmology, ccm-ino- to 
be separated by an impassable gnlf froiii philosorihv 

aoctime. 1 he leading names in this group are Herakhdfou 

I-oukifpus*and iXmiokritos.' 
Herakleitos sprang from an ancient family of Ephesus 
claiming descent from the Homeric Nestor. He wm an 
aroh-aristocrai^ and a bitter hater of the democracy of his 
native tom. The date of his birth was piohably abmt 
of mystical lan^age in wS 
oE™ cognomen fi 

oardmal doctrine of Herakleitos: “All thincs 
fow, was an aphorism for the ffreat TitntirvmiA 

identity in contradiction (Jail ^ngs 
wtaim it, IB the undoubted glory of the Enbe.aS 

Everyfeg m and is not at the same momlat • It eSta 
only m transition. The inherent op^Sf^n of aU 
hings, the strain of contradiction running through them 

PhysicaUy expressed, the ultimate^ essence of the real 
♦ Tie work of Parmaiidea was snhsoqaeat to that of HeBiklaito#. 
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was that element being symbolical of non- 

stability, of ceaseless change. <‘The one world of all 
things, has not been made either by a god or a man; 
but it was, and is, and will be, an everliving fire, kindling 
itsejf according to measure and extinguishing itself 
according to measure.*' From the upper regions where 
the fire was purest it descended to the middle regions 
where it became water, less pure, less living ; till finally 
it reached the lowest region of all, the region of least 
life, least change, and least motion, viz. the earth. At 
this point the reverse process commenced, the fire 
gradually ascending to the sphere of its original purity. 
*Fronf^ fire, all things come, and into fire they must 
return. The “ fire " of Heraldeitos must be understood 
rather as an incandescent vapour than as actual fiame. 
The processes of the evolution and dissolution of the 
world out of and into this fiery vapour are eternally 
alternating. 

Herakleitos employed various illustrations to bring 
home to the mind the eternal fiux of things ; as that one 
could not step twice into the same river, etc. To 
illustrate that everything existed in combination with its 
opposite, he instanced sleep and waking, life and death, 
youth and age. 

It is a manifest historical misapprehension to describe 
Herakleitos, as is done bjTJeberweg, as a Hylozoist to the 
backbone, " ^ since the slightest acquaintance with his 
doctrines suffices to show us that their salient point is 
not so much the theory of a primitive fire, which is rather 
inferential and illustrative, as the doctrine of the eternal 
flux and reflux of things, and of contradiction and strife 
as essential to existence. 

The Herakleitan school continued to possess numerous 
adherents, especially in Ephesus and the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, till the time of Sokrates. One of Plato’s 
teachers, Krat jl os, was an Herakleitan* 

The work of Herakleitos which bore the title, common 
to most of the pre-Sokratic treatises, wept <^x!<r€ot)9, was 
extant and much read by the Christians of the second and 

* ««Tom hause aus Hylozoist,'^ Heberweg, Vol. I., p, 40* ^ , ' > 
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tHrd centurieSj — but fragments only Have reached modern 

There are several monographs on Herakleitos, bv 
different German scholars, the most celebrated boin«* 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s great work. Die DhihsopMe EerS- 
kmtos des- Dwtikeln vem Djpliems, 2 Bde,, Berlin, 1858 the 
CTitioal value of which, however, is impaired by its stron<»‘ 
tlegelian tonaeacj. ^ 

Empbdokles. 

Empedokles was torn at Akragae, in Sicih', b.c. 490. 
His history is overlaid with legends, of which the woll- 
toown story of his suicide on Mount Etna is a spochnen.- 
Empedokles, like Parmenides, embodied hi philosimhicaf 
views in an epic poem. ^ ^ 

elemente (silled), fire, water, earth and air,* 
were to Emj^okles the ultimate forms of the real, but 
they vrere not hke the Ionic primitive suiMtanco cawiblo 
of quahtative dl^ge. AU things were composed of these 
four elements, but by a mixture in various proimrtioiM 
X absolutely statical, pressing no 
liferent prmcipl© of detornunation, such as condensation 
md narefactosii aB with the Hylozoists and Herakleitos. 

.laidfrpiieity of things is brought about 
^ meeham<^ principles foreign to , their essential nature. 

^ uniting and a 

separating prmoiple. By this dualistio conception Eni- 
pedokies found the modus vivendi between the Alisointo 
Being of 1 armenides, which excluded all becoming, and 
therefore all reality, and the absolute flux of nSkto 
^ ^ self-existent Being ' 

Empedokles conceived of absolute existaiioft. dike Xenn. 

SS'Sii?SiJn «*ll*«h0Ompa8sing 

opposing influences ff love and hate 
fet redtfoed fo ^e world of change, Motion, and pluralitv 
aJ-ffif separation of the four^'r^t^ 

F-iJI *®F““ implicitly contained 

laA of the two forces prevaBs altornately in the pS 

and foe iaseow. 
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OrigiHaUy, absolute love fie 
X “1^- Hate gained an entrance and severed 

the elements frm one another, in -which wav individ-nal 
bomgs arose But the power of hate reaS S 

1\%1 cease to exish Eve^ 

p itiole of matter IS separated from every other partiolJ 

influence of love then enters again, and new 
arise, till with the complete re-establish- 
ment of the power of love all reverts to the state 

of absolute quiescence and unity. ^ ^ 

Empodoldes’ philosophy also contained a theory of the 

“""'Sin of plants and 
■^niiaftis. Sense-perception it explained by the out-flow 
mg of partic es from external bodies, and AeTr impinll 
ment upon the organs of sense, eveiy element in Ldfes 

£ olrsSr ^ ''' ^ corresponding elemeS 

Anaxagoras, 

Anaxagoras, who wasbornatKlazomenoe about b . c . 500 
ot a noble fainily, subsequently migrated to Athens and 
tecame the fnond of Pei-ihles. Owing to an accusation of 
atheism, he was compelled to leave the city,- and fly to 
Lampsakos, where he died at the age of seventy-two. ^ 

Atomists, Anaxagoras postula- 
ted qualitatively unchangeable substance, by the combina- 
tion and separation of which, individual things arose. This 
substence consisted of an infinite interpenetration of ele- 
mentsj an infinite chaos. Ite was neither increased nor 
diminished, but suffered only combination and resolution 
into infinitely varying forms. The primitive aggregate 
was tcimod by subsequent exponents of the system Momoi- 
oiuerot. Ihe union of these ultimate elements -with eacl 
other was so complete, that they were divisible to infinity 
there being no ultimate and irresolvable atoms at their 
basis. 1 his formless mass was subjected not to a necessary 
law, but to revs, or mind, an omnipotent and omniscient 
power that produced order and harmony out of the chaos 
J-he separation IS conceived as going out successively from 
a middle poin-t m aver-widening circles. As with most of 
the ancients, Anaxagoras regarded the earth as the ephtre 
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Philosopiio speculation, and the assertion of thrinfi Sf 
divisibility of matter, or, as it is termed ^ 

great deal bas been made of the first of tln-d n , ^ 
might naturally be expected, Imtso fir from ^ f ^ 
a.y ady.,™ ^ eoao.p'&„, ialTv IS!?,’? 

pbilosopincally a reaction to aiitbroj)umorriIiism Ti*'^ 
appearance of the nroblem nf -tlm i ^'n'ipHiwn, l},o 

of'„atto of art'lif'*",™ 

Imnd, undoubtedly marks m eooob In i • f oilier 

thought, and bad immediate rLlte 

The Amnsm 

^ Tlie reputed founder of Atomism in t 

feippus, respeetm^ wbom smrpplxr 
even wbelher ie committed feaowa, not 

mLhThrnl^ 
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continuous snl^stance, for the plural designation can only 
have a qualitative application, the notion of the “ mid ” or 
empty space being excluded. The atoms of Bemokritos, on 
the contrary, were conditioned in theii* existence by the 
void, in other words they were discrete substances. The 
Homoiomerioi of Anaxagoras, again, were infinitely divisible, 
the atoms of Bemokritos absolutely indivisible. 

The action of the atoms was conditioned in a triple wuy, 
by their ordei\ their position and their fomi. Their sisse was 
various, but upon it depended their weight, that is, their 
tendency to move downwards. The atoms, like the void, 
^ wmre eternal. Their motion was also original and eternal. 
^^*^rhe»»veight of the atoms being unequal, some falling with 
a greater velocity than others, gave rise, according to 
Bemokritos, to lateral motions, which again wdth the 
original motion, constituted a circular or vortex motion, 
which was ever extending itself, and which w^as the 
proximate cause of the world-formation. In this theoiy, 
we have a distinct reminiscence of Anaxagoras. These 
positions, the Atomists thought, sufficed to explain the 
variety of phenomena. 

The siipei'Sensible atoms and the void alone existed in 
iliemselves, the real world existed fo7* ns only. Perception 
was explained by the efflux of atoms from bodies producing 
images on our mind through the medium of the organs 
of sense. Bemokritos was the last of the Metaphysical- 
Physicists, and of the older Greek speculators. The 
crisis produced by the Sophists had already begun ; the 
attention of philosophy %vas already being drawn away 
from the conteanplation of Being to Knowing, from the 
object to the subject, and Greek thought was fast becoming 
ripe for the magical and renovating touch of Bemokritos* 
younger contemporary Sokrates. 
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TBAJfSmOlf TO SOEEATES. 

The Sophists. 

The founder of the negative and sceptical school of the 
Soph^s or Tviso men _is usually designated as Protagoras. 
Ihis brdliantphxIosopliTOil free-lance washoniat A We^ the 
cityof Demokritos, m a humble sphere of life, out of which 
his abilities soon mrned him. After tra-volling in Sicily, 
ho settled at Athens whore ho made nmeh money and 
fame by his to^hing, for which ho was the first to demand' 
pa;^ent. Led it is stated, by the Ilemkleiten doetrinS 
to a sceptical attitude, his fimdamontal thesis graduaUv 
acquired shape. It consisted, to put it in modem 
langua^, in the^ denial of all objectivity and tS 

to more impressions of the 
individual subject. Protagoras maintained that to every 

S wt T ^^7, assertion could bo opposed with mml 
aSh + 1 ? aphonsm was : « Man is the moSuro 

of an things. ^ a result, probability took the nlaco of 
tnrth, and immediate utility, of goodn^s. * ™ 

rtodikos, bora in the island of Chios, also came in 

i^nS ohifr“®-fr“’ the caUing of 

0optet. Mis omef uaent hm m Im ImrmstconirihnM 

*1®, worfs, thus preparing the way for 

the Sokratic dialectic. His Itoturea were so macL in 

Sch^slplr"^^ ^ a chargeTAl^; 

that neither teing or non-being„one or man^ 

ormeaaW h£ 
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Among otlier eminent Sophists may be menfionpil 
Hippms, Polos, Tbrasymaobos, etc. ' ^ mentioned 

Sophists practically dealt a death-blow at the- 
earlier phdosophies considered as independent systems by 
opposing them to each other and showing the one-Sded- 

tXif plausibility of the several doctrines- 

taken by themselves, combined with their mutuallv 

sTcnticZti-nT 

ceptiasm tliioiigiiont tlie philosopliic world, even apart 
fiom the arguments more especially directed to this Ld. 
The individualist and utilitaiian nature of the Sophistic 
^etlucs natui-ally procured for the doctrine wide aeeepta- 
tioff at a time when the old civic feeling was beo-inninS to 
wane. Ihe “ gilded youth ” of the Greek cities'flocked to 
professors, more to learn the art of 
skilful disputation, for the profitable exercise of which 

+? the IloUenie race afforded such a wide 

P®moa, than from any intrinsic interest in 
philosophical questions. As a nalnral consequence the 
teaching ultimately came to have mere= 

+ '^^Jiicli those proficient, 
therein might make the worse appear the better reason, L 
occasion required. 

It was this empty dialectical art that reigned almost 
supreme in Greece under the name of philosophy, when the 
Sileuus figure appeared in the Agora at Athens, with 
a dialeotio similar indeed in kind, but employed for 
another pilose; a dialectic which was destined to make 
an end of bophism, as Sophism had made an end of pre- 
vious dogmatism. It has been often remarked, and with 
justice, that the Sophistic movement was never striotlv 
philosophical, but was rather a popular rationaHstio out- 
buist, having its springs in the entire religious, political 
and social life of Greece shortly before the Peloponnesian 

«pon any individual as . 
tho actual founder of the movement, which, so far as names- 
am concerned, was rather consentaneous than successive. 

Ihe sudden appearance of the Sophistic oratom throughout 
the Greek world is one of those phenomena in the history 
ot culture, for wlph not more than general causes caa bm 
assigned in the absence of exhaustive historical data. 
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SECOND EPOCH, 

SOKRATES. 

We Iiare now ' 

in Greek speculation. Tko 
tSophroniskos is ( _ .T 
name and fame Rave found 
ever human culture has 
The date of Sokrates’ birth 
from B. c. 471 to 469. He was the first 
m Atiiens, where his fatlier ’ 
himself followed during the 
After reeei'viB-g' the ediicatioii 
appears' tO' have taken i.'"' 
geometry. The story of h?; Wn; 

Anaxagoras or Archelan?? ih tJ" ^ o: 

fabrication, though there ’is no^dmiTt^f? “ « 

the lectures of thf Sophists, notublyfroikm 
probable that he ft is algu 

L,M„e “ £ 

Anaxagoras. Plato relates “ treatise of 

contact witli Parmenides whi'ln n personally into 

TJeberweg credits thonffh Generali ^ statement which 

Sokrates took part fn «on?idered doubtful. 

Peloponnesian wai^ in which he 
courage and endumnee. OtherwSo irtehn? 'r 
public affairs, only once in ln‘« ‘ 

position. Seldom^leaySg hi belovTT?^^ 
mixei^ with the crowds t]hat- f 

to feonVerse .witraS whr^SS l do 
were espeoia% attracted by hhn and n^«n 

Meanwhile. Soffi £^*°’ 4 S;ed^T cS? 1 
eclipsed that of his Sophist^oeW f which 

comic poet Aristophanes' whn which led tliu 

it in Ms person in the ‘ Clouds It H 

AmtopL,.™ to h.™ a» .C'i 


amred_at the first great land-mark 

-t is approximately fixed at 
- ---t philosopher }»ni 
was a sculjitor, a calling he 
early portion of his career, 

+1 % Jaw, Sokrates 

_studies of astronomv anri 
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tlie tiling Iio was satirising as many popular writers in 
our own day, who, without Ms genius, attempt to make 
fun of new truths and their advocates, for, like them, he 
seemed to consider it immaterial, so long as he was 
attacking iihilosophy, what distinctions of stand-point he 
confounded. Thus Sokrates is represented in the character 
of a Sophist, Aristophanes being apparently oblivious of 
the fact that Sokrates led a polemic against the Sophists, 
The main, and we may perhaps say, only, thesis in 
Sokrates’ p>hilosophy was the assertion of the identity of 
knowledge and virtue. No man was wdllingly bad, but 
only from ignorance and confusion. As a corollary from 
^thi#we have the assumption that virtue is teachahie, and 
that as all knowledge is essentially one, so is virtue. The 
revolution effected by Sokrates has been well described by 
Cicero as consisting in the bringing down of philosophy 
from heaven to earth. Had Sokrates written a treatise, it 
would not have borne the traditional title of those of his 
predecessors, On Nature,’’ but rather On Man.” The 
immediate object of his teaching was the attainment of clear 
ideas or concej^ts, the highest of ail being that of the good, 
or the Summum Bonum; in order through this knowledge 
to attain the perfect life, HefeiTing to his mother, the 
midwife Fhanarete, he used to say that as her calling in life 
was to deliver children into the world from the womb, so it 
was his calling to watch over mental parturition, and deliver 
ideas from the mind. The method he used to effect this, 
was that of irony, or pretended ignorance. He would ask 
questions on any subject, as though for information. The 
oftentimes confident answers received would lead to 
further questions, till in the end the luckless victim of 
confused ideas and loose thought, would be brought to 
silence, if not to an admission of the victoiy of the Sokratic 
dialectic. Aristotle declares Sokrates to have been the 
founder of the inductive method, though this could only 
have been as applied to ethical subjects and the defini- 
tion of words; but here again it would seem only fair to 
credit Iiis master Prodikos with the foundation of this 
logical "art*' ' ' " ' ^ ' 

The Sophists Jiad identified truth with individual 
opinion or conception. Sokrates distinguished between 
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mdiTidtial conceptions as saoli, and iliose that, purified by 
Dialeptio, were of nniveraal application, i.e., tnio. Ail 
learning was recollection; all teaching the bringing to 
light and clearness of ideas already existing, altliongh 
wnfusedly in the mind of the tawght. Tlie result of 
feoKrates Dialectic was often simply to cloinonstrate t*lie 
reciprocal nntenabiiity of rival theonos. without reaciumr' 
any positive eonelusion Much has been written respoot- 
ing the of hokrates. There seems oveiy r4son 

for tninking that m accordance witli the prevaleiit lieliofs 
he really regarded lumself as under the suixirvisiou of a 
tutelary snperaatnral agent, wMch warned liini of th© 
danger attending certain oonises of action* *9 ^ 

Ihe story of Sokmtes’ condemnation and death Is too welf"' 
known to need repeating at length in a work of tho pimmit 

scope- HaTinar excited the entYii+ir nf * * 



party by his former friend- 
ship -TOti Kntias, one of tho worst of tho thirty tyrants 
for which the snh^neni breach between thorn had S 
atoned; also prolmbly by the fact of his having remaineil 
unmolested m Athens thronghout tho worst period of tho 
fl .™P®aohed by Meletos, an inferior poet, 

Lykon, a Ehetorieian, and Anytos, a Isathor-dcaleron 
three coimt| charing him respectively, with “introd^^ 

coJTOpting youth, and with havi^ 
moidded the character of tyrants. He was convicted «n? 
condemned to death, at first by a majority of six but sulise 
™tly on appeal of eighty rotes. %c mVouni « 'tS 

sSorfofmtf jSt 

^ng yhij hereCd the /f 

bwtnwed on m 

Atnenxans for the oondemnafeton of finirrfli’iatt rr*i 

strong evidence that in its Sv LL ’? 

tiie Lacedemonian poKoy, while his^knotn kthLcTS 
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by wMcIi tlio plailosoplier was at first [conyieted. But, 
tliongli even the external circumstances of the case axe 
anffioieht to account for the action of the Athenians, there 
is, we believe, a deeper significance' in the attitude of all 
that was conservative in the Athenian state towards 
Sokrates. It was not zeal for the gods, qua gods, as we 
take it, that formed the underlying ground of suspicion, 
but zeal for the old civic spirit The citizens of Athens 
felt vagniely that the “ Know thyself ” of Sokrates was the 
expression of a religion and an ethic, radically incom- 
patible with the old spirit of solidarity — an ethic of 
^ individualism and introspection, which, if pushed to its 
lo^cal conclusions, must sap the ancient traditional ethic 
of duty to the state as an organised whole at its very root. 
This introspection was the “ strange god ” of which the 
Athenians felt an uneasy dread, as destructive of the old 
state religion and morality. It is somewhat of an irony on 
the almost servile respect with which Sokrates generally 
treated the established cultus, and his excessive care to 
avoid any imputation of impiety, that this should have 
constituted one of the main charges against him in the 
capital indictment. 

The revolution in thought inaugurated by Sokrates con- 
sisted, (I.), in the introspective method he employed, the 
change in the subject-matter of philosophy, from things to 
ideas, from being to knowing, and (II.), in the ethical and 
individualist tendency of all his work. Henceforward 
ethics, and the ethical sciences, occupy, if not as with 
Sokrates, an exclusive, at least a foremost, place in every 
system* 

The Sokratig Schools. 

In the nature of the case, it was impossible for Sokrates 
to leave behind him a school of pure Sokratists. His 
philosophy was rather a method than a doctrine. Sokrates 
had said that the only sense in which he could interpret 
the Delphic oracle's words, that he was the wisest man in 
Greece, was, that while others thought they knew some- 
thing, he knew that he knew nothing, and thus in his 
person fulfilled 1;he Delphic maxim “Know thyself." 
Thus the Sokratic method of philosophy, of the search after 
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and led wiili different temWnmenf; 
to Afferent results; for _ all of n^Mch, 110 ^^ 671 ^™ 

justification in the inanr-sided 
utterances of the master. There we natnrilT^ ^ ^ 

e discipl^ of Soferates, personalities, like Xmiroholf' 
mere men of the world, who had been n-o ^ V 

and attracted hy the conversation of b^kratfs 1 , f 
inckpendent interest in philosophy. ’ * 

^ Uu the other hand, there were fh^K’ri ]>n i -* 
interest in the philosophical side of k'&ratel who Lufl 

(because one-sidel) ^S<^atic'*schoo]s^^^° f ** ’* 

of which there are ftrae thf lr ’ “ tenued, 

the CrA ThroSSfS of 

EuHid, of MSarr^Sro t 

Sokrates, EuHif had Snbraced tirwlf® ot 

which he never subaeouenilv aW 5 * ® 

the Sohratic Ethies in ^ '^J^terweaviiiff 

One-Beinfd^cSrofPai^^^^ 

proper subject-matter of nhiln^nU^'^ Sokrates, the 
Euklid identified this ide^ Gool^ of^q“w 
ontological One of tho Ekatica *^‘o 

kdge,t4od,&c.,Xe onIv !K™ 

faot. _ There was certainly So nmro H 

out of the Sokratii doltrinrin Fnklh**^ 

Since Ethics, j?er se* amcnr fn hn i‘ ® 

hiia and his snhefti rxri ^ ^ huvo been ^ic^fflected liv 

1a«4* 1 1 “ ®< 3 nool, whose mam intorest 

son 



Cyr;;;" 3 crrrs» of 

Athens, and remained ^n close “*00 to 

death. Aristippus warmueb kis 

E.tHd, E, XpiS S *>“ ’ 

immediate bearing on pr^tile ThrUff^f “ 
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Sokrates (m the opposite side to Euklid in the vaLia i, 
placed on Dialectics and reasoning geSlv • ^ 
that all knowledge was in essence merelyYhat of oS-^wf 
. mdiYidual states of feeling. Hence the eonsiSiXrr# 

these and their eanses make up the whole subieot-mttef 

of the theoretical side of hfs philosop^ lu es 

of consciousness are reducible to violent motion modAvaf 
. motion, and the lack of all motion. i firSs S? the 
■ ^ pleasure, and the third is apathy. Pleasure 

Anstippus boldly proclaimed as the only good The 

ihrS S of IHb attainment ff pleasure, 

,..ine|ieat ait ot life that of avoiding pain and apathy. With 

Ariscippus, It was the immediate pleasure of the foment 
that was to be sought, and which the “wise man “^s to 
to “Ot, however, to be governed or controLd 

Itoflrl’ ^+1* ^ liorseman rides his 

1 i other hand, the Oyxenaic “ wise man ” 

S™pL“S‘"“ * ™ to 

It was this point which mainly distinguished the 

JttovTf f of Epicures, of whrae 

ethical system he was otherwise the forerunner and in 
whose school the Cyrenaics became subsequently ’mero-ed 

ISTt T to l^istippus, as'’ to 

+ perished in both eases. 

Ihe creator of the Cyme school, or rather sect, was the 

®<i«oation at the 

hands of Gorgias the Sophist, came to Sokrates. What 
speciaHy charmed hiin in the latter, was his independence 
of external “goods” and what to others were^the ne- 
;ressities of life • his superhuman hardihood in adversity 
Me subsequently set up as a teacher in the gymnasium of 
the Kynosarges, whence the name of the'Iect Antis- 
thenes became enamoured of the notion of the pride of 
mrtue, upon which he heard Sokrates dilate, and it was 
this that 3 m and his followers caricatured in their own 
persons. With Antisthenes, as with Sokrates, virtue 

toeal virtue 

Antisthenes placed in deprivation and asceticism. Ab- 
solute indifierouce_ to circumstances was the first aud the 
last demand of wisdom, which stood in no need of elabo- 
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rate argnmentation, but only of strength of character. 
Its sole end consisted in the avoidance of the pleasures 
and desires that so readily gain tho mastery over us, and 
a fortiori of all that hears the impress of luxury or oven 
refinement. Accordingly the Cynics (of whom tho host 
Known is not so much the founder of tho system, as his 
successor, the famous Diogenes of Sinope^ but whose 
lives were ail cast in one mouM) were content with at 
most a wallet and a staff, ate anything they could obtain 
slept in the first place that presented itself, and performed 
all tli6 offices of life ia public, Tiio Cyivics coiiiniitteci 
BOtbing to writing, and all that has been handed clowir^ 
from them consists of personal anecdotes, mkodlmmouB 
maxims and,, to modern ears, somewhat feeble witticiams* 
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thied epoch. 

PLATO AND AEISTOTI.-R 



“asrSeSs ■" 

two great typical thinkers the thoS Kp J 3^^ 

inquirers directly or indirertl^T all later 

moreimporta^rcULte orS’ol?^ influenced all tie 
qnent hiitoiy. Plato and 
as antithetic and mutuaUy excL^Xe’^'+T^*^^ 
complementarv Plotm’cnnm-, • really 

f t. tt. nS.,; a?d“,SSSS£t’?‘‘ 

“IS f i‘ -P« 

ss&°ar4i-b“sH^s 

search Pliysioists contented themselves with a 

Sy imnSrifT® substance S this 

wrid of the real 

^etjino, and endeavoured to show that the world m„Rt 

iTS f ■»«> 
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jut iwi i, au things were immanent, 
besides this, removed the inc 
concrete substance to that i 
relations. These were of c 
the essences of which the real 
tion, and which were ‘ 
original unity. ,Thu 
to the range of'phL„„ 
introduction of abstract 
was raised to an ii ' 

Eleatics, by pushing this 
forced into relief tte c - 
concrete, the one and the 
they made absolute. 

They were thus 
principle to deny the 
the introduction of a 
of its fundamental 


uytuagoreans, 
ae ground of 
mathematical 
course hypostatised, and made 

4.1 manifesta- 

in their turn the manifestation of the 
the same time that an addition 
)hie_ inquii7 was made by this 
notions, the monistic principle 
nteigral place in philosophy. The 
> principle to its extreme limits 
i opposition of the abstract andjhi. 
— ) many, an opposition which 

fundamental 
sense-world, an issue which led to 

examination 

of the Soutliern one-sicled Monism 

whose opposition the contraries 

are pluralistic; in othS XTs t£ kn cf 
untied. Then came tbo i ^ ^ot 

various systems on a let J i^^° all these 

measnre of all fhino’ia declaring man to be the 

possibility of truth ^in a h <^cnjing the 

hint giX L fC, rn higher sense. FoUowini the 

Sokrates abandoned the^°s^rch pedantry, 

physical truth, and allied hL« 5 f ? 

logical truth tofliA ^i^self to the search for 

and the attafcmentof ’’ f 

from a knowledge of the ideal « p-oo?’ 

Phatically the plilosophertd tCposStlir 
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“Know thyself,” was the heginning and end of his 
teaching. Bnt this self-knowledge involved the trans- 
tormation of the confused and haphazard thought of the 
multitude, which the least criticism could involve in 
hepeless contradiction, into clear, well-defined notions 
capable of universal application. 

in Plf +1^^ hundred years thus culminated 

represents the synthesis of Sokratism and 
Pre-Sokratism. In Plato the essence of the whole pi7 
Sokiatio philosophy is to he found transfused and trans- 
formed by the Dialectic of Sokrates. The element which 
™ constructive portion of his 
1® Pythagoreanism, but he owes scarcely less a debt 

it mth the lesult that he efiected a more comidete fusion 
thaf^s^bA «ian even Plato ^had done; 

SsentiaHn +h^f ® completely the meaning and the 
essential in those systems. He more thoroughly separated 
the ore, which they severaUy contained, from the accSai 
fcoss with which it was combined. ’For instant W 


antimesis oi form and matter. What a light was ca^ on 

for^it. But Aristotle^s luore 
greater title to fame, laj in his 
:tivo method^ and of natural science 
word. Observation 
ig and comparison of 
arriving at general 


for an instant, now I 

unessential fact in mistake'^forTi 
populaiY though not 
foundation of the inductive 

itself in the modern sens 

and experiment, the collection, siftin; 
lacts,^ with a view of through them^ 
principles, has its origin in the thinkf 
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PLATO. 

Plato, or to give Hm Hs correct appeUation, AristoHes 
yas bom at Athens abont b.c. 429, Ms father’s name being 
Ariston, and his mother’s Perifctione. Has youth wJ 
pas^d amid the artistic splendours wMch the age of 
Per^es had left beMnd it. Born of an aristocratic 
famriy, he hated the democracy of Athens no less than his 
niastei% Sokrates. As a youth, he appears to have occu- 
'With poetic attempts, which he committed to 
1 ^ 1 ^® twentieth year, he decided ta 
devote hmself to philosophy. Previously to his aeauSht- 
aBC© mth SokrateB, which occurred at this time he 
^ceived mstruotion in philosophy from Kratvlos’the 
Herakleit^, and probably from Epioharmos the Pytha- 
gorean. He afeo seems to have been conversant with the 
philosophy of the^ Ionian school, as well as with that of 
Anaxagoras. Of Jus long and close intimacy with Sokrates, 
in the course of which his own system gradually took 
shape, it IS only necessary to make mention. 

After the execntion of his master, he repaired to Me^ara 
remaining some time in companionship with luklid, douht- 
less devoting Welf -vrith ardour to the Eleatic philo- 


Mm to mt^meddle wth the political affairs of Syrafcuse 
^ way home thence to Athens, that he was 
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on the hill Kolonos, as its perpetual possession. With 
the exception of t’sro farther fruitless expeditions to Sicily, 
he remained in Athens, devoting himself to teaching and 
writing for the remainder of his life, which terminated 
BX. 347 . 

Plato’s Philosophy. 

Plato is the first ancient thinker of whom we possess 
anything more than fragments. All Plato’s works are 
exoteric, that is, suited not only for the school, but for 
cultured readers generally. Critics, ancient and modern, 
. _JiOT e exercised their wits in determining which of the 
TW?tings that have come down as Plato’s are genuine, and 
which are the works of disciples. Even in Antiquity 
attempts were made to fix the order of the Platonic 
Dialogues in a systematic manner. In connexion with 
modem Platonic exegesis, it is sufSoient to cite the names 
of Sohleiermaoher {Plato’s Lehen und Schriften), Socher 
(Ue&er Plato’s Schriften), Stallbaum (in his critical edition 
of Plato’s works), Hermann {QescMchte der Platonisclim 
PMlosopMe, ZqIUt (PMIosophie der Griechm), Grote (Plato 
and the other companions of Soh-ates)^ and Jowett (Plato’s 
iDorhs translated into English'). 

The content of Plato’s philosophy naturally falls into 
the well-known division of Biale(?to, Physics, and Ethics, 
although It IS doubtful if he himself so formulated it. The 
positive doctrines have to be sought out in the vanous 
dialogues, each of which is, generally speaking, devoted 
to the elucidation of some one point, but all of which 
possess a merely negative and preparatory in addition to 
their positive side. Plato, like any modern philosophic 
writer, always pre-supposes in his readers a knowledge of 
the chief philosophical literature of his time. His polemic 
in common with that of his master Sokrates, is mainly 
direct^ against prevalent conceptions, and the doctrines 
of the Sophists ; though there ' are not wanting sly shafts 
aimed at the Sokratio teaching itself. 

In the Thewtetm the Parmenides^ common 

sense” is attacked; its object is shown to possess no 
stability, and its •existence to be at the best, probability 
or opinion merely. The goal of all these discusmons is to 
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produce scepticism of ordinary notions and tiie dictates 
of unredective perception ; and is tlius identical with the 
conTiotion of ignorance, which it was the^ aim of the 
Sokratio Dialectic to bring about. But this is with Plato 
only the recoil previous to the philosophic spring abouk to 
be made. All philosophy begins with the reduGtio ad 
alsurdmn of common notions. There is no true knowledge ; 
wisdom, or even morality, but that attained through philo- 
sophic reflection. The TOtiie of the common man is the 
effect of chance and custom. The success even of a 
Perikles, is merely due to a happy concurrence of character 
and circumstances. In the ordinary sense the manig^ 
termed brave, even though he fights from fear ; bur^no 
action is really virtuous which does not spring from a foil 
consciousness of its grounds. It is not, as with the 
Sophists, the individual perception or opinion that sums 
up the truth for man, but that which is divine and univeT’^ 
sal in him, namely, the reflective, self-comprehending 
Eeason. Plato draws the distinction between impulse and 
rational wiU, and shows that where pleasure is made of 
set purpose the sole principle of action, the reverse of 
pleasure is attained. (Gorgias.') 

The subjective condition of true knowledge is jgMlo- 
sophical yearning or desire. Heither the all-knowing 
(<ro<5^os) nor the wholly ignorant (djjLaO^s) is concerned 
therewith, but only the lover of wisdom {<pik6(To<j>os)9 
he, namely, who represents the mean between perfect know- 
ledge and absolute ignorance. The philosoj)hical impulse 
is the germ from which art, nioralit}^ and science proceed, 
but it needs training and nourishment. The learning 
which is the nourishment of the impulse, is the study of 
the beautiful. Hence music^ is named as the introduction 
to philosophy. Mathematics is another stage midway 
between sense-perception and intellectual intuition. But 
the highest of all is the dialectical art. (Fhmdo^ BepuUic.) 
Dialectics stands in opposition to the Ehetorio of the 
Sophists, which only teaches the art of expression. It is 
in dialogue, that by the sifting and opposition of common 


Music,” it must be borne in mind, wifli tbe ancients 
general culture, excluding matbematics and pMlosopby, 
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opinions, the true, the uniTersal is evolved. Antithetic- 
procedure is best for clear conceiving, as the consequences 
of a conception and its opposite are then drawn from its 
definition. But while the ironic method of Sohrates, the 
Sophists, and of Zeno, is commendedas a means, yet viewed 
as an end in itself it is no less condemned. The ascent to* 
a correctly defined conception does not exhaust the process. 
When it is reached, its grounds and its relations to other 
concepts have further to he determined. Plato, in his 
most subtle analyses, never loses sight of the fact that 
philosophy is and must be a unity or nothing. Thus the 
-dosir e or love of knowledge (eros) is not sufiScient to make 
m^philosopher. He must understand and practise the 
dialectical art. In the Symposium Sokrates is treated 
as the incarnation of the Eros or love of wisdom. Plato, 
it should be observed, speaks somewhat differently in 
different places of Dialectics. Sometimes he identifies 
it with truth or philosophy itself, while at others, he more 
consistently sjoeaks of it as the ante-ehamher to knowledge, 
philosophy or truth. 

Most of the more specifically dialectical among Plato’s 
dialogues (e.g., the Thesetetus, the Sophists, the Par- 
menides, the Kratylos) are occupied with the attempt to 
discover a via media between Eleaticism and Herakleitism, 
between the conception of Being as one, self-existent, 
immovable, unchangeable, and the manifold, dependent, 
moving, changeful world of sense-perception. Plato saw a 
half-truth in both of these doctrines ; he also saw their seem- 
ingly contradictoiy nature. Hence his aim was to resolve 
this contradiction in a higher unity. This could oiily be 
effected on Platonic principles by their mutual fiituratipn, 
so to speak. ^ In the Parmenides,^ Plato seeks to show that 
Eleaticism is destroyed by its own arguments, since its 
negation of the manifold, &c., leads to fully as great contra- 
dictions as the opposite doctrine. The One in and above 
the Matig, Being in Becoming^ Identity in Difference^ and that 
which, existent, cannot he thought of, except as limitedl 
hy non-existence is variously designated by Plato as ovrm<s 
oV, as Xoyos (a word first employed in a philosophical sense 

* The genumeness of the Parmenides has been more than once 
disputed, but to all appearance on ground scarcely adequate. 
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Iby HeraMeitos, wliose sulbsequent Itistory is botli cnrioixs and 
important as regards speculatiTO tlionglit), as ovcrta, as 
yeVo^, as ciSos vor)r6v^ or finally as iSia, Tiie last term 
is tlie one with wMoli Plato’s system is most cliaracter- 
istically associated. What Plato xmderstood by Ideas is at 
once seen when we remember that he says there are as 
many Ideas as general names. The s 3 nithesis of qualities 
connoted in a universal term constitute the archetypal 
form or Idea of the concrete individuals which are denoted 
by it. Thus the general names “ house,” bed,” animal,” 
stand for the self-existent archetypal ideas of all the par- 
ticulars and singulars falling severally under them, tha;^ 
at once for all particular kinds of houses, beds or animais, 
and for every individual house, bed or animal, Plato’s via 
media between the Eleatic changeless one and the Herak- 
leitan fiux of the many consisted in the system of Ideas, 
which showed a hierarchical order of gradation from the 
highest and most abstract concept to the concrete real of 
experience. Thus with Plato the inchoate non-existent ” 
world of pure sense was no less an element in the reality 
of consciousness than the self-existent world of pure in- 
telligibility. The properly non-existent world of sense 
■acquired a pseudo-existence through its participation in 
the world of ideas, the synthesis being our real world. But 
the essence of the Platonic ideas, is not exhausted in their 
being the self-existent basis of the class they cover ; they 
must also be regarded as potences positing their own ends. 
With this notion of end we get into the region of ethics 
and ontology or teleology. In the FJieedOy we are expressly 
warned against conceiving the causal conditions of things 
as their true basis (atrta), for this latter can only lie in 
their end or purpose. The teleological aspect of individual 
things or of classes of things is indicated by the comparatives 
better, best, which presuppose their relation to an absolute 
universal ideal gaod^ as the ultimate end, that in which all 
other ends, and, a fortion^ all ideas, are, so to speak, gathered 
up and concentrated. When we consider the ontological 
. system of ideas as also a teleological system of ends, it is 
* evident that this system must culminate in an Idea which 
presents itself as the highest end, that* to which all other 
Ideas as ends tend to approach in varying degrees. 
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Thus with Plato the highest Idea or ultimate Eud-in- 
itself was manifested in a multitude of subordinate ideas or 
■“ends ; ” and thus the problem of Pythagorean and Eleatic, 
the problem of the One and the Many was solved, the roSs 
of Anaxagoras, and the “good ” of Sokrates being embraced 
m the solution. Hence, too, Plato achieved what his friend 
EukUd the Megaric had attempted, namely, an ethical 
Monism on the Sokratio lines. By Plato’s highest and 
■comprehensive principle of the Good is to be unders'tood 
^ universal world-order, natural no less than moral. 
The absolute end or purpose as the “ov orra>s” is the 
_ 'Objec t of Dialectics, inasmuch as this science leads from 
alWower ideas, which are the determinations of things, to 
that which is the determination of all determinations them- 
selves. But the dialectician must not be satisfied merely 
■mth ascending from the lowest to the highest, he must 
^so be able to deduce all lower ideas and all particular things 
from this highest principle. In his later life Plato seems 
ic have more and more tended to Pythagoreanism, or at 
least to a Pythagorean mode of statement. This appeaa-s 
most prommently in the PhUehos. The mathematical 
toatment of the doctrine of ideas which is ■there attempted 
leads to results almost identical with the Pythagorean 
theones. The idea of the good is identified with the Deity 
^ divine Beason as well as with the Pythagorean hToetio 
Gne. The high estimation of the mathematical sciences, 
^ » Jioticeable in the later writings, is not discoverable 

in the Bmulhe and other of the more important dialogues, 
where they are spoken of merely as one of the preparatory 
stages from mere » opinion » to the higher philosophical 
msight obtained through the dialectical faculty, superior 
indeed to the first but inferior to the second, inasmuch 
is still within the region of sense* 
s doctrine of reminiscence, as presented in the Mem, 
the Ptedras and elsewhere, is founded on the notion of 
tlie ultimate identity of the divine and human minds. The 
soul in its union with a material body enters on a period of 
degradation m which it has fallen from its high estate as 
a jiure existent intelligible or formal essence, and become 
contaminated withfthe non-existent world of sense. But 
however low it has sunk, it never, entirely loses traces of 
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its origin. Tlie possibility of its regaining its lost birtb- 
xigbt, nay, eYen tbe possibility of pliiiosophy itself lies in 
tMs fact, in tbat it bas a remembrance of tbe bigber 
realities it was wont to contemplate, and wbicb it is tbe 
object of tbe pbilosopber to disentangle from tbe confusion 
of sense, and rebabilitate as far as may be in tbeir purity. 
This, wbicb is tbe end of tbe pbilosopber’s life, can only be 
pxoxiinately attained in this sphere of existence ; yet the 
soul illumined by tbe pbiiosopbic contemplation may rise 
in proportion to its light tbe more speedily to be re» 
absorbed into that divine essence, in wbicb tbe material, 
tbe sensible, has vanished, and the formal, and tbe inf^J -, 
ligible, alone remains. How much of this as of other 
portions of Plato’s doctrine was merely poetiy or allegory, 
it is impossible to decide with certainty, but there is 
no serious reason for doubting that it was really held by 
Plato. 

Plato’s physical speculations are contained almost in 
tbeir entirety in the Timmus, Inasmuch as tbe material 
universe is only tbe object of perception and not of pure 
intellection, no such strict deduction of principles can be 
expected in dealing with it, as in subjects capable of tbe 
application of pure Dialectic. Tbe most that can be 
famished is a body of probable opinion. Tbe question 
immediately arises, what is that which must be added to 
the system or complex of Ideas in order that it may 
ap};)ear as Nature, or in other words, as tbe Good in tbe 
harmonious order of tbe sensible universe. Tbe answer is, 
that, in tbe first place, tbe sup)eradded princijjle must be 
foreign to tbe system of ideas itself ; tbe one being per se 
tbe totality of absolute Being, tbe other must be that of 
absolute non-Being ; since tbe one is tbe principle of all- 
embracing and eternal unity, tbe other must be that of 
self-contradictory , evanescent multi|>li6ity.^ Tbi s principle 
must in short be none other than that unqualified, form- 
less, inconceivable matter wbicb is tbe object of pure sense. 
P«re sense must not be confounded with conscious percep- 
tion wbicb involves a participation in tbe ideal or logical; 

* It may be observed in passing, that this is simply a roundabout 
mode of stating tbe Aristotelian distinction of rbrm and matter, which 
all tbe dialogues of Plato are struggling to express. 




to be ^identified by Plato as by Aristotle, witli pure 
extension or Plato may liave well seen in space 

the medium by wbich the self-contained ideas were 
confounded with one another and with their negation, 
m th e form of concrete objects. 

foregoing doctrine, though not expressed in so 
many words by Plato, is implied more or less throughout 
his writings, and is the only consistent mode of stating 
in a few -words his position. It is introduced here as 
assisting the student to understand the transition from 
the dialectical to the physical side of his philosophy* In 
the Timseus the universe is conceived as an animated being, 
a blessed God,” created by a Demiurge or divine artificer, 
a conception, however, difficult to reconcile with the 
other side of the system, and illustrating the looseness 
and essentially unsystematic character of Plato's ex- 
position where it is so often hard to distinguish between 
philosophy and poetry. But it seems that Plato identified 
his creator with the supreme ‘'Idea” or the "Good.” 
The sonl of ^ the world which pervades its every part 
manifesting itself in the numbers and harmony of the 
spheres no less than in the laws regulating mundane 
phenomena—was created prior to the body or material of 
universe. Time is coincident with its formation, 

I he universe^ represents the best possible of worlds. 
As the^ chaotic matter took form and shape it assumed 
determinate mathematical figures and relations. Thus 
the elementary constituents of fire are of pyramidal 
figure, those of water, icosahedral, those of air octahedral, 
cubical. The spheres once constituted 
the deity proceeds to the creation of living beings. Pirst 
in order come the heavenly gods (which are identified in 
part at least with the stars and other celestial bodies) • 
secondly, the creatures inhabiting the air; thirdly^ those 


thirdly* those 
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and finally, those whose dwelW-nlace- 
IS ae earth. Plato then' gives a mythical descriptiL of 
the origin of those inferior species of animals wi^eh the 
- deity lumself has not formed, hut whoslSStion 

IS d.6l6gat6d. to tllO lower srods wifK i-ha 4.* i* 

w^tsoever IS immortal in their constitution. IM^^iTthe 
analogue of the universe, in so far as like the -wnrlf! La 
consists of body and soul in mysterious unity. His soul 
18 of a dual or indeed triple nature. In the head is lod °«} 
the divine and immortal part ; in the breast t wSnd 

*e passions; while the liver 
and spleen were constructed and placed where thev aret 
for the purpose of divination and prediction of the fiimr^ 

most ot his contemporaries, was a believer in mAtA™ 

fanciful appHca- 

WL ,-A o V. ■ ^ time-honoured doctrine 

® -Sa a! ^6 of Plato’s cosmical theory. 

The essence of the Platonic metaphysie we Sve seen to 
^nsist in the doctrine, that to every conZt oI ®SrS 
an eternal, self -exigent es^nee. or 
idea , tha,t the system of ideas thence arising has at onco 
completion, the idea of the S wwK 

But inasmuch as it is the object of all phLsophv it is of 
haTto“r kn this coKction wf 

hementlv aLiMt*+bA n* presses himself ve- 

tiae Cjrenaic Hedonists wlio woiiM 
maKe pleasure the chief erood. Tn it 


V^j^renaic iledonists who would 

a ’^® *ke PAilebos (as in the 

and elsewhere, though at less 
TeloDs the thesis that onlv in tf o J 


beanty consisted in 
fhA r ^ proportion, and harmony) does 

the good lie, and hence that all excess either on t^A oi/i 

of asceticism or indifieence is ewn fl rfo«;«! - 

with his ffenersl t “ consonance 

general attitude. Intemperate and exaggerated 
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tendencies and conduct he regards as diseases of the soul, 
since they imply the ascendency of the merely human and 
animal OTer the diTine portion, in other words a lack of 
the regulating power of insight and reason, and a conse- 
quent Wind irrational play of impulses, indicating a dis-' 
turhance of normal functions, corresponding to that 
ohservaMe in bodily disease. We have seen how Plato' 
identifies the ethical with the {esthetic chief good which 
was at the same time the highest end. We shall, therefore, 
not be sui-prised at his teleological definition of Virtue as 
the adaptability of the life to its end— a definition which 
emtoces all particular virtues and is coincident with 
JTfiSfce. Virtue is to be pursued as an end in itself, and 
on no account for subsidiary ends, such as pleasure and 
pain, reward and punishment. To do evil is always 
worse than to suffer evil. 

In the BepuUic we have a presentation of the “ good ” 
in the form of perfect virtue or justice as embodied rn the 
social order of a commonwealth, in the same way that in 
the Timwus we had a presentation of the manner in which 
this same idea embodied itself as harmony in the natural 
order pf the cosmos. The state is nothing but a magnified 
indjiddual. The highest function of the state is the 
training of its citizens to be virtuous. The orders in the 
state must correspond to the virtues of the human soul, 
consisting of the rulers, whose specific virtue is wisdom’ 
correspopding to the divine part ; the guardians or warriors 
whose virtue is courage, corresponding to the emotional, 
active, or human . part; and the traders and labourers' 
whose virtue is self-control and obedience, corresponding 
to the part of the soul concerned with nutrition and the 
organic functions.* There are to be no private interests 
or wealth, but all things are to be in common. Neither 
IS marriage, or the family relation to be recognised. The 
condition of the realization of this ideal state lies in the 
assumption of the helm of affairs by statesmen who are at 
the same tme pMIosophers. This platonic Utopia, though 
based on the then actually existing Lacedemonian polity, 

any hard and fast distinction 
rf arSher bfe of the organism; the one was a part 
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Plato STipplemenied in Ms later years -by a 
version elaborated in the Laws wbiob was nut fc 
more easy of attainment. ^ 

said to liave formulated 

metliod of pretended f-r: - 

expression of a decided jndff 
wliioli lie adopted for Iiis 
I)le. His views on tlie various < 
are not grouped in cn“ ^ 
snl)Jectj often conflicting, Iiave 
together from several different 
circumstances tiie difficulty of fumisjbin 
aecotmtof tine Platonism Is 
may be considered as the founder of what 

Knowledge ” The .. 

inquired for the principles of Being; Sokrates 
their inquiry that as to the principle of Knowina- Plato 
the_ standpoint of Sokrates, sought to 
two.uMuines were identical, thatBein<r in- 
volved Knowing, as Knowing involved Being. Plato was 
thus the first consistent Idealist. The only existence tn 

confounded by the non-existent Sensible. 

_ Surprise has sometimes been expressed at Plato’s inelud- 

qualities, natural kinds or “class names” amono-his 
eternal self-existent ideas. To us it seems that it wm in 
these latter that he believed himself to have found the 

SuteaieTnf *^?f®®®-“^amfold of experience and the 
inteBigibles of Dialectics. “Natural Kinds,” in other 

words, uniyersals connoting a ready-made synthesis aid 
on y awaiting the “here” and “now ” of sense for their 
concrete realisation, were plainly the link between the 
empmcal and the intelligible worlds, between the world 

ness, and that world of abstract ideas, to the contemnla- 
tion of which the philosopher aspired. The objects of 

the real world bore, doubtless, to Wo, much the same 

relation to the natural kinds which denoted them a 
eystem of ideas itself bore to the Suprme lia ’ " 


..X ' T , ’d; system 

He letained too much of the Sokratic spirit and 

I Iterance ever to permit himself the 
Tlie form, moreover, 
writings rendered this impossi- 
departments of vtilosophy 
any way, and even those on any M 
generally to be gathered 
dialogues. Under these 
*t a condetiseci 

IS snfficiently obvious, Plato 
rpt. -—vis now known as 
Ihe pre-Solvmtic thinkers had 
opposed to 
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TIi6r6 BiTQ soni0 studonts wlio maiV I)© i2ioliri©d to 
wonder at Plato’s deification of tlie concept-form or 
universal ; at wliat seems to be mere logical subtlety 
being constituted “our being’s aim and end.” Such 
pejsons forget the fact that education and culture 
itself IS nothing other than self-uni versalisation. Eveiy 
advance the individual makes in the higher life of 
thought means a breaking down of the limits which con- 
fine him to the “here,” the “this,” and the “now;” in 
short, in a sense a suspension, or at least, an ignoring of 
those space-and-time relations which rule supreme in 


icungs; everjtiimgturns on tliis. Listen, on 
and, to the conversation of a company of 
I It wiJ m all prohability be found to consist 
concerning, not the interests of any concrete 
rsons, leastways qua concrete, but of things 
events probably far distant in time or spacl 
mts in their abstract and geneial relations 
r apart from personalities as such and their 
may be permitted us to regard this at least 
side-tiuths shadowed forth in the work of 
this concluding observation, we pass on to 


otle was cast in one of the most 
eeian history. The old independent 
cities feeing extinguished 
state that had hitherto taken little 
re of Greece. It was at Stageiros, or 
IS rising state, destined within the 
become the master of the greater 
f Aristotle was born 

ei, Aikomachos, and grandfather. 
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Machaon, were both physicians, an interesting- circum- 
stance to lie student of heredity. Losing his father when 
a boy, Aristotle^ was early thrown on his own resources 
and at seventeen years of age, came to seek his fortune in 
Athens, where Plato, then in the prime off life, was 
attracting to his _ lectures the philosophically-disposed 
among his fellow citizens. Aristotle seems to‘'have found 
the leisure, in spite of his own professional a'V’-oeations as 
apothecary, to become a regular attendant at the Academ v. 
borne years later he set up as a professor of Ehetoric 
but after Plat</s death, left Athens, and repaired with his 
feUow-pupil, Xenokrates, to Hemeias, the tyrant of 
Atarneus, whose brother’s daughter he subsequeist?? 
married. On the death of Hermeias, he went to reside in 
;&6 mland of Myklene, till called away by the offer of 
Philip of Macedon, to entrust him with the education of 
ins son Alex^der, then thirteen years old. Aristotle 
remained at the court of Macedon four years, and did not 
quit the country for a further period of four years, when 
he retamed to Athens and established himself as teacher 
ot philosophy in the Lyceum, a building deriving- its 

standing opposit? the 
emple of Apollo Lykeios. The name “ peripatetic,” -which 
clung to Aristotle’s school, arose from liis habit of paeino- 
its halls while lecturing. His activity as lecturer only 
lasted thirteen years, after which, in consequence of a 
political accusation, he left Athens for Ohalkis, where he 

Gieat^'°‘ the 

Aristotle’s Philosopht. 

‘^’stiiigwishing the -writings of 
Aiustotle from those of Hato, are their strictly philosophical 
character, ^ere being no trace in them of any artistic- 
purpose. A legend relates tha,t though Arislotle began his 
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or two fragments. Aristotle’s writings hare reached 
m a state of great confusion, and in sbnie cases caution 

®«<iemean and the “ o^eat ’’ 
Ettics) handed down as the Stagirite’s, are now univer- 

7 lecogrused as the compilations of disciples. Severnl 

complete editions of Aristotle have appeared since the 
Aldine, published at Florence, in five folio volumes in the 

of BeSr'^ld Sa'nd'-^* generally considered to be t£t 
Brandis, issued under the ausnices of 
Berlin Academy of Sciences (4 vols., 1831-35)^ 

hoSc Physi™^and^Ftl^^^K®°^^^’ <iepartments of 

experience; that it does not flrpu+!r 1 

other words, in particular obiects ’ ° 

constituted out of the succeisive^ecoSo^of 
m perceptions. Common sense thiTuvcdves a 

ledge is a scile or ladder f^Shthm^irn^r^^r' 
a contiiiTions progressive ascent from o-? 

ttSt“ *“ S“»»a.«o» 

veSi orpfi“.S^”r„ ."i*- 

never, according to ArisfoflA^ o+fo* ^^ason can 

sense-perception. Neverthelew A^' accuracy of 
fundamental position of snecnW- assumes the 

or the Ontology, 

professes to deduce the Listent S t;,- 

poses the question, what is a prinSe^f 

tins question is to be found m ^inswer to 

of thp words alrt'a and dp^i?. The^firatlSof o?+E ^ 
p ysics, wbicli is ■ tlie earliest n 
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history of philosophy, is an endeavour to illustrate these 
four different senses hy the various systems of philosophy. 
With the lonians the principle or cause was matter ; with 
the Pythagoreans, /orm ; with Empedoldes, efficient cause; 
with Anaxagoras, end or final cause. By matter (yh]) 
Aristotle understands the warp or basis, so to speak, to be 
operated on, or which becomes. Thus bronze is the matter 
of the statue, the acorn of the oak, the premisses of the 
conclusion, the instrument of the music it produces, the 
component sounds of the octave, the letters of which it 
consists of the word, etc., etc. Matter is in short the ten- 
determined real. In the instances given it is of cour^ 
only relatively undetermined, but, employed in an onto- 
logical sense, the term means the absolutely undetermined, 
corresponding to the unqualified Infinite of Anaximandros, 
or the non-existent sense-object of Plato. Matter con- 
sidered jper that is, abstracted from all determination, 
coincides with the fotential. It is the mere possibility of 
the Eeal ; the incomplete^ the unbecome factor therein. 

The second and opposite principle, that of form (fjLopcjiTj^ 
Xoyoi), denotes pure determination, the Platonic Idea, 
This second principle is related to the first, as activity to 
passivity, as actuality to potentiality. It is the figure 
into which the bronze is fashioned, to constif;ute it a 
statue ; the melody which is produced by the notes of the 
fiute ; the relation of the sounds which give the octave ; the 
particular conjunction of letters which make the word ; the 
articulate whole into which the parts axe gathered up, 
or the mass is moulded, etc. In an ontological sense it is 
of course pure, absolute determination as distinguished 
from the merely relative determination of the instances 
given. In short, the form of Aristotle corresponds as 
nearly as possible to the self-existent intelligible world of 
Plato, just as the matter of Aristotle corresponds to the 
non-existent sense-world of Plato. But with Aristotle 
there was no such thing as pure form (ideas) existing per 
$e and apart from matter. Form only existed in and for 
matter, as a specific modification of matter. Aristotle is 
vehement in his polemic against the Platonic Ideas, the 
universalia ante res. But, while to assume as Plato did, the 
existence of pure forms apart from the matter of which 
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they are the fom, is inadmissible ; it is eqiiaUy plain 
that pure unqualified matter can never be an obiect of 
experience. Hence, to Aristotle, the two elements in 
question were equally essential to experience, and to all 
reality whatever, as much to -true” as to empirical 
being. This Aristotelian distinction of itself ma&s an 
epoch, most momentous in the history of thought, and at 
once clears the ground of a mass of extraneous material. 

. regards the ^third sense of the word principle {to 
indicate which Aristotle makes use of a variety of ex- 
pressions, but all of which are summed up with tolerable 
^curacy m the well-known scholastic phrase causa 
epciens) it is enough to remark that it refers to the 
immediate empirical cause, or antecedent condition 
(efficient cause) of anything, and is antithetical to WAos, or 

^ <;«««« or 

purpose. a:ie rcAos, it is important to remember, is the 

ultimate and highest form of the reality of a thin«- to 
the attainment of which all the other forms are *suh- 

2™^’ ity! 

The four feetors above enumerated furnish the data of 
ontology. Foremost comes the negative result before 
mentioned, that neitlmr mere matter, nor mere form con- 
rtitute the existent Eeal, but the union or synthesis of 
matter and form. _ This is msisted upon as regards matter 

and iJato. Matter is the becoming — neither beina: nor 

o'^Softhan r liave put it, more^han 

V and Joss than J. There is no passage from non-Beinsr to 

?Sn^*T£^ — Bot-yet-existent to the at-pres®t 
emstent. _ ihe owia (essence), though sometimes employed 

«YntESritself used for the 

.jntiio&is itsell. The whole essence or synthesis, the real 

distent, is also said to be constituted out of the two 
momenta, the ffmm and the differentia — the first cor- 
responding to matter, and the second to form. Thus 
bokrates may be described as made up of the matter 
of rmn and the form {differentia) o? SokZZ 

1 or Aristotle, all reahty is expressed in the logical passa^ 


I 


I '' ' ' 1 ' ,1 * ■ )i’‘ i' , ; 
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from matter to form ; that is, from a lower, to a higher, 
from the less complex to the more complex — the lower 
stage being related as matter to the incoming element, the 
/om, which denotes the higher stage. To take the bJooyo 
instance, Sokrates pins the differentia of Sokratity, that 
is, Sokrates qua Sokrates, inYoives a formal element, over 
and above his material basis, Athenian. The Athenian 
again qua Athenian is a formal modification of Ms material 
basis, Greek, which as Athenian he presupposes. Once 
more, the Greek qud Greek is a formal modification of 
the material basis, Man ; as Greek he involves an element 
of form additional to the human material (the common 
humanity) of which he consists, &c., &c. The final term^& 
a quo of the scale is thus pure undifferentiated matter. 

We now turn to the third and fourth data in the Aris- 
totelian ontology, the efficient and the final cause. Here 
the element of determinate agency comes into play. The 
first of these, the conditio sine qua non of the existence of a 
thing, may be regarded as its material cause ; the second, 
the end or pur;pose of its existence, its formal cause. In the 
force or self-activity or actualisation (eVreXexaa) which is 
part of the essence of reality^ the two elements of mover 
and moved, the passive and the active are to be distin- 
guished. The first is the formal, the second the material. 
The one is the agent, the other the patient. But this 
formative^ctivity, or subordinate motive, itself presupposes 
an end or, purpose which it is to accomplish, and this leads 
us to the final cause or the ultimate principle of motion, 
that which moves but is not moved —pure energy. But 
Aristotle does not deny substantiality to this pure energy* 
On the contrary, just as matter fer se is potentiality, 
al ways becoming but never become, so this ultimate formal 
principle is its counterpart, actuality, eternal self-sub- 
existence. . Thus Aristotle finds in this teleological con- 
ception of intelligent purpose the terminus ad quern of 
the scale of being, which the notion of mere form^ ^per se^ 
could not give him. It is needless to remind the reader 
that this aKwriTov of Aristotle is the representative, in his 
system of the supreme idea of Plato* It is not difficult to 
see how the Neo-Platonio harmonists of ^ later time might, 
with some show of reason, maintain the essential identity 
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of the systems of Aristotle and Plato when they found so 
many cardinal features in common. 

xiristotie is the first to distinctly apply the so-called 
cosmological argument. As every individual object pre- 
si^pposes a moving cause for all its changes, so the universe 
itself presupposes an absolute first mover, a primal deter- 
miner of its as yet undetermined matter. But Aristotle 
soon leaves this mechanical theistic conception. This 
principle (ttp^tov klvovv) must be essentially pure energy 
and form, untrammelled by matter, pure actuality, in 
which the shadow of potentiality is not ; a conception 
which, it need scarcely be said, is hard to reconcile with 
’!bLlistotle’s assertions of the inseparability of matter and 
form, or with his bitter polemic against the Platonic 
system of ideal ends, which is its prototype. The 
ultimate self-thinking and active principle, or God of 
Aristotle, is not to be conceived as the creator of the world 
in time (like the demiurge of Plato), but rather as the 
immanent actuality of the world, the eternally complete 
ideal purpose to which the real is ever approximating, and 
which is at the same time its ultimate motive principle.^ 
Nature, according to Aristotle, is the totality of material 
and moving objects. Change, or motion, may be divided 
into origination (change or motion from the relatively non- 
existent to the relatively existent) and destruction (change 
or motion from the relatively existent to the relatively 
non-existent), which is again divided into the species 
quantitative,' qualitative and spacial motion ; or increase 
and decrease, change of quality and change of place. 
The conditions of motion are place or space and time. 
Place (roTTos) is the bounding of the encompassing body. 
Time is the measure or numerical aspect of motion or 
change. Time is endless, but space bounded. The world 
is eternal. The spheres in which the fixed stars inhere, 
possess the most jaerfect of all motions — ^the circular. 
The motions of the planets are explained by the hypothesis 
of immaterial essences or subordinate deities inhering in 
them. The spherical earth is fixed in the centre of the 
universe. The five elementary natural substances, ether, 
fire, water, air aBd earth have respectively their determi- 

* I may point out here how nearly identical is Aristotle's conception 
with the Idea of Hegel. 
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•end as accomplislied before us, occupies a midway position 
petween tlieory and practice, between science and life- 
inasmuch as the object of art is the particular in the 
unirersa,! In art individual things are ideaKsed, not pre- 
•senied eitner in concreto merely, as in ordinary reality, nor 
m abstracto merely, as in science. 

It remains for us, before leaving Aristotle, to give a brief 
sketch of his Organon, or theory of formal logic, which we 
need scarcely remind the reader contains in all essentials 
the completed science of the lawp of formal thinking, 
^ogic, or Analytics and Dialectics, was to Aristotle mere^ 
the propmdeutic to philosophy, and not, as with Plato, the 
essence of philosophy itself. The classes of concepts, and 
ot propositions, answer to the formal side of reality. The 
most univers^ of existence-forms are substance, quantity 
quality, relatmn, place, time, situation, possession, activity 
passivity. The various general propositions respeotint^ 
the real which are furnished by these concept-forms^ 
Aristotle terms categories. The concept is part of 
•ae essence of the real object. The conclusion, is. the 
deduction of one judgment from another, is divided into 
the syllogism which deduces the particular and sino-ular 
from the universal, and induction, which consists in the 

taon out of them ot umversals. In the latter of course we 
leave the region of the purely formal; the factora of 
observataon and experiment coming into play. The 
foremost logical principles to Aristotle are ‘‘the laws 
of thought, _ VIZ., identity, contradiction, and excluded 

through Eeason. 

But more easily (and hence earlier) attainable by the 
mdividiml mind are the simple notions and facts directly 

assimilatioTi P®^°®P*^°^®~the co-ordination and 

assimilation of which constitute induction— althouo-h in 

themselves the prmoiples of thought which this access 
presupposes are prior. process 

necessarBy imperfect sketch wiU 
suffice to show the enoimous range as well as depth of 

* We note here tliat,^s has been often pointed out thi, u-t ,■ ^ 

once defeofeiTe and redundant. 
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FOUBTH EPOCH. 

ACADEMICS AND PEEIPATETICS, STOICS, EPICUBEANS 
AND SCEPTICS. 

The Academics ahd Peripatetics. 

This fonrtli epocli of Greek tlionglit is characterised hj 
the elaboration and combination in various directions of 
the ideas contained in previous systems. Among the 
Academics, or Platonists, three periods or ‘‘ academies ” 
are commonly distingnished, the Old Academy, the 
Middle Academy, and the New Academy. To the first or 
orthodox academy belongs Spensippns, the nephew and 
immediate successor of Plato (347-339), who accen- 
tuated the pantheistic tendencies of his uncle ; Xenocrates 
of Chalcedon, who next filled the chair, and who 
developed the Pythagorean side of the Platonic philo- 
sophy; Heraklides of Pontns, the astronomer Philippas, 
Hermodorns, &c., &c. The middle academy was founded 
by Arkesilaus (341-315), who took his stand on the 
sceptical side of Plato, as exhibited in the Parmenides. 
This soon drifted into the third school or New Academy, 
the nominal founder of which is Karneades, and where the 
sceptical direction was still further followed out with the 
assistance of the theories of Pyrrho. In Philo of Larissa, 
and his pupil Antiochus of Askaion, and their successors, 
who, returning to a dogmatic standpoint, endeavoured to 
read a Stoical tendency into the writings of Plato, some 
historians have distinguished a fourth and even a fifth 
Academy. 

The Peripatetics, as the successors and disciples of 
Aristotle were called (Theophrastus, Gadanus, Aristoxe- 
nus, Dikearchus, &c., &c.,) directed their attention chiefly 
to physical research, and to popularising the ethical 
doctrines of their master, though attempts to modify the 
main Aristotelian positions in a naturalistic sense were not 
wanting. With thB later leaders of the school, however, 
all such modifications were abandoned, the text of 
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panying an experience, wiiose declaration, when nnshals:- 
able, must be regarded as final. A conviction or belief 
of which it is absolntely impossible for ns to free our- 
selves, is true. This criterion was called by the Stoics, 
the ^pOb<s Xoyo?, and is identical with the modern ne- 
cessity of thought.’' As a natural consequence of this 
doctrine, follow the appeals to the universal consent of 
mankind, which pervade the Stoic writers. Science is 
merely the reduction to form and precision of the truths 
guaranteed by unshakable conviction. Into the logic 
jDroper of the Stoics it is unnecessary to enter, since 
it differs only in a few points of detail from that of 
Aristotle. 

The Stoic Physics, based as they are on the Herakleitan 
theory, have as their cardinal principle the doctrine of a. 
universal animating fiery ether, called variously Zeus, 
Soul (TTvevpLa), Eeason (Aoyog), and Intelligence (i/o9s). 
The contention that the ultimate form of all reality was 
spacial and material, was extended to the mind and its 
states. The distinction was made, however, between the 
finer and more subtle, the active and formative, matter, 
which was identified with the divine ether or the world- 
soul, and with the sonls of men and gods, and the coarser 
merely passive matter of which bodies consist. As with 
Herakleitos, from the central creative fire arose all things, 
and into it they must return. The process seems to have 
been conceived as one of condensation and rarefaction^ 
The opposition of heat and cold also plays a part in the 
Stoic Physics, the former as active, the latter as passive. 
The human soul as a fragment of the universal world- 
soul is of course of the nature of fire. The Aristotelian 
doctrine of the evolution of form and matter, seems to have 
been interwoven wuth the physical theory of the Stoics. 
Their Pantheism led up to their characteristic fatalism, 
and to a theory of magical practices, deduced from the 
kinship, through the all-pervasive world-soul of every 
portion of the universe. 

The celebrated ethical formula of the Stoics, that man 
is to live in conformity with nature, is attributed to Zeno. 
By Ohrysippus it w^ limited to living in conformity with 
one’s own nature, and finally assumed the form of living 
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in conformity witli tlie divine Eeason. In their interpre- 
tation of this doctrine at times they approached the 
asceticism of the Cynics, though its crudity was mitigated 
hy the high place they gave to culture and meditation. 
He is the “wise man/' for whom all outward things are 
superfluous, “ who has that within ” which renders Mm 
independent of all that in its nature lies outside his 
control ; who has no desires, and knows no envy. 

Kleanthes followed Zeno as leader of the school, hut 
does not appear to have contributed anything new to its 
doctrines. Chr3"sip]3iis, his successor, on the contrary, 
was a vi^luminous writer, and welded the system into a 
coherent ^whoie, besides introducing sundry important 
modificati^s. Diogenes, a disciple of the last-named, 
carried Stolbism to Eome, whore it spread rapidly. The 
names of losidonius, the preceptor of Cicero, of the 
emperor Mai^us Aurelius, and of the slave Epictetus, will 
at once, occur '|o the reader as instances of Stoics cf the 
Eoman period.-! 

That such a '^ing of “ shreds and patches ” as Stoicism 
should ever have'attainefthe importance it subsequently 
did, would be inexplicable were we to regard it as a philo- 
sophical system alone, and forget that it was primarily 
an ethical movement, and that its etMcs partook of that 
individualist and introspective character, which was yearly 
growing upon the world, and which culminated in Chris- 
tianity. Stoicism was no mere system of physics, or logic, 
or ontology, like Platonism or Aristotelianism, with no 
%"ery special, or at least, a remote practical bearing, but 
a doctrine which held out to men a speculative yet 
practical resting-place from the turmoil of a public life in 
which the true public spirit was dying out. 

The Epicueeahs. 

The founder of the rival system to Stoicism — Epicure* 
anism — was bom in Samos b.c. 342, and was thus the 
contemporary of Zeno, He came to Athens in his 
eighteenth year, hut not till he was thirty-one years of 
age did he commence lecturing a1^ Athens. Notwith- 
standing his protestations of originality, there can be 
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of pam in the long rtin. This consideration may some- 
times lead ns to a conrse of conduct entailing an amount 
of immediate pain, when this is the alternative to a greater 
amonnt of future pain ; and in the same way a present 
pleasure may he foregone, for the sake of greater pleasure 
in the future. It is in the determination of the question 
as to what is the greater and what the lesser pleasure or 
pain, that the philosopher shows his superiority to the 
common man. Epicurus himself seems to have regarded 
“moderation,”' coupled with as much as possible of “apathy’’ 
(oLTraOda)^ as the key to the solution of this question. 

Among the immediate followers of Epicurus may he 
cited Metrodorus, his favourite pupil, whom he outlived, 
Hermarchus of Mitylene, who succeeded him as teacher, 
Polystratus, Apollodorus (the reputed author of four 
hundred works), drc., &c. Like the Stoic, the Epicurean 
sect attained considerable proportions in Eome, where it 
was introduced by Zeno of Sidon, a pupil of Apollodorus. 
The celebrated poem of Titus Lucretius Carus, “Be 
Natura Berum,” contains the most complete summary 
that has come down to us of the Epicurean doctrine, at 
least, in its Eomanised form. As regards this last point 
it must be remembered, firstly, that the great successes of 
both Stoicism and Epicureanism were attained after the 
power and influence of Eome and Eoman thought were 
already established to all intents and purposes throughout 
the civilised world ; and, secondly, that all our informa- 
tion respecting them, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, comes directly or indirectly through a Eoman 
medium. 

In Epicureanism we have a more coherent and self- 
contained doctrine than in Stoicism. It is a doctrine, 
moreover, embracing some important truths. But it is in 
no sense original. It established no new truth in philo- 
sophy, nor even gave rise to suggestions, by putting old 
problems in new lights. While Zeno “adapted” in a 
slipshod fashion the physical side of the philosophy of 
Herakleitos ; Epioums “ adapted,” in a manner perhaps 
not quite so slipshod, but still rather for the worse than 
the better, the doctrine Of Bemokritos. Eor 

their Ethics the one went back to the Cynics, the other to 
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the Cyreoaics. Tlie only original point Epienrns seems 
to have made was the modification of the Hedonistic 
doctrine of Aristippus, from the advocacy of the mere 
immediate sense gratification to that of a calculation of the 
greatest possible sum of happiness attainable on the whole. 

It has been justly remarked that both Stoicism and 
Epicureanism are rather ethical sects than philosophical 
schools projDor. The doctrines taught were put forward 
as dogmas to be received and inculcated, rather than 
sought to be demonstrated as propositions to be heard at 
the bar of reason. In this respect they show a distinct 
tendency to revert to a pre-Sokratic standpoint, and as 
such may be regarded as the first symptoms of the decline 
of Greek thought in the direction of a reactionary dogma- 
tism. This tendency was encountered by another con- 
temporary school or sect, that of the Fyrrhonists, or 
Sceptics. 

Tipe Sceptics. 

The Sceptical school proper has as its founder Pyrrho, of 
Elis (born about b.c. 360). He was originally a painter, 
and is said to have followed the expedition of Alexander 
the Great to India, where he conversed with theGymnoso- 
phists. It is also stated that he studied under a disciple 
of Sfcilpo the Megaric, and also under a follower of Demo- 
kritos. Pyrrho left nothing in writing, confining him- 
self to oral exposition. As a natural consequence, our 
knowledge of his teaching is at once scanty and uncertain, 
all that is really reliable being confined to two gx three 
propositions. 

« He who would attain happiness, which is the object 
of human life,” said Pyrrho, “must consider the three 
following points: What is the nature of things? What 
should be our attitude towards them? and What will 
be the consequence of this attitude?” On the first 
point there is nothing certain, inasmuch as to ©very pro- 
position its negative can be opposed with equal justice, 
since neither feeling nor reason can either separately 
or in combination fnmish any safe criterion of truth. 
From this it foUowS, as regards the second point, that the 
course of wisdpm is to maintain ,an attitude of suspense. 
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and to make no assertions concerning things. The answer 
to eYery question should accordingly be “I assert no- 
thing and instead of saying “ it is so,” one should rather 
say “ it seems so to me.” This applies as much to morals 
as to knowledge ; for just as there is no such tiling as^an 
absolute standard of truth valid for all, so there is no 
such thing as an absolute standard of goodness, to which 
universal appeal can be made. As to the third point, 
namely, the consequence of the following of this advice, 
Pyrrho maintained that through it, and through it alone, 
that jperfect calm and equanimity (aTra^cta) could be 
acquired which was the ideal of the life of wisdom. In- 
asmuch as the ordinary man is led by his feelings and the 
appearances furnished by his senses, it is the business of 
the philosophei', so to speak, to strip off the “ man.” In 
practical life, however, Pyrrho advised an adhesion to 
prevalent usage. The doctrines of Pyrrho rapidly acquired 
numerous followers, especially among the votaries of the 
Asklepian art, but the school became subsequently obscured 
by the success of Karneades and the “ new academy,” 
wdrich latter was, nevertheless, considerably influenced by 
it. In ancient Greece, as in modern Buroi)e, the advantages 
of a subsidised chair, and an ‘‘ established position ” could 
not but make themselves felt. But the fame of Pyrrho 
was vindicated at a later x^eriod after the ‘‘ academy ” had 
lapsed into a reactionary dogmatism, when his system 
was revived wdth considerable .success. 

In Scepticism philosophy is directed to the same aim as 
in Stoicism and Epicureanism, and we may add there is 
the same want of originality. • The positions of Pyrrho, 
as of Arkesilaus and Karneades, had all of them been 
forestalled by the Sophists. “ Scepticism ” was but a Keo- 
Sophism. The apparently unconscious resuscitation of 
pre-Sokratio doctrines is as characteristic of this period 
as their conscious and acknowledged rehabilitation is of 
the succeeding period, in which, notwithstanding, new 
elements are introduced, in the shape of Eoman and 
oriental 'influences. 

On this period generally, ZellbPs Spies, Bjpimreans, and 
Sceptics, may he consulted. Eor Epicureanism especially^ 
see Lange’s Sistory of Materialism, 
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* THE BOMAN AND ANTIQUARIAN PERIOD. 

The stagnation of tlionght visible in tbe previous period, 
that of the partitioning of the empire of Alexander and 
the formation of dynasties by his generals, gave way to 'a 
steady retrograde current when the victorious Roman 
legions had finally disposed of the last vestiges of Greek 
independence. The Greek grammarians and lecturers 
now occupied themselves with translating Greek thought 
into the Latin tongue, and attracted large audiences by 
their exposition of its doctrines. But philosophy was 
becoming emphatically a trade—a profitable profession — 
owing to the new markets opened for it. At the same 
time all that was required of the philosopher was the 
statement of already existing systems. When the craving 
for novelty was felt, there were the old pre-Sokratio 
systems to go back to ; and finally there was the ingenious 
patchwork of Syncretism, the attempted assimilation of 
doctrines derived from vaiious systems, to be elaborated. 
New developments of thought seemed out of the question. 
It was enough to show the authority of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Epicurus, and to inteiqDret, annotate and comment 
on their written utterances. The three characteristics 
of this emphatically doctrinaire period, were (1) the 
establishment of the four chief schools as the recognised 
philosophicial systems; (-2) the resuscitation in their 
original form and as systems, of older_doctrines supposed 
to have been long superseded ; and (8) the harmonisation 
of various schools affected by the Syncretists. Ritter 
observes (‘Geschicbte der Philosophie/ vol. iv. p. 851 
“ Although the leading role was still played by the four 
sects, which had, prior to this, attained the greatest 
importance, namely, the Academics, Peripatetics, Stoics, 
and Epicureans, the philosophy of Herakleitos, of the 
Pythagoreans, of the^ Cynics and of the Sceptics came once 
more into prominence. Of these the two last are the most 
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doctrine was Tory isolated, and the ISTeo-Pythagorean 
owed its significance to the mystical tendencies of the 
Greek-Oriental philosophy.” In the present period the 
theatre of the history of philosophy is removed from 
Athens and Greece generally to Alexandria and Eome. 
The history of Greek thought proper, closes with tlie 
schools of the generation succeeding Alexander. 

The interest the Eomans took in philosophy was almost 
exclusively ethical, and hence it was the ethical side of 
the Greek philosophies to which they mainly turned. 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, Scepticism, and Cynicism proved 
severally attractive to the various orders of Eoman 
temperament. The Academics having somewhat reacted 
from the Sceptical tendencies of the New Academy, it was 
left for JEnesidemus of Gnossus, who, it appears, taught in 
Alexandria in the first century after Christ, to revive the 
Scepticism of Pyrrho, though its arguments he used rather 
to establish the Herakleitan position than in the sense of 
their author. JEnesidemus seems to have left a school of 
some vitality behind him, which tended to revert more 
and more to the Pyrrhonistic position. 

The physician Sextus. Empiricus (about a.g. 200), who 
was its most prominent member, is justly celebrated for 
his remarkable work entitled ‘ Pyrrhonistic Hypotyposes/ 
also that directed ‘‘ against the mathematicians,” in which 
the Empirical-sceptical position is put with remarkable 
clearness and force. The style of Sextus Empiiicus has a 
terseness not usual with ancient writers. Among the 
other members of the Empirical or Sceptical school may be 
mentioned Agrippa Saturniiius (who must not be con- 
founded with the Gnostic of that name), the pupil of 
Sextus, and Eavorinus, the preceptor of Aulus Geilius. 
These later Sceptics put forward the following five argu- 
ments in favour of suspense : (1) The discrepancy of 
opinions concerning the same objects ; (2) The progression 
or regression ud infinitum of the series of proofs required 
to establish any given proposition ; (S) The relativity of all 
things, since everything appears differently in different 
connections and to different persons^ (4) The arbitrary 
nature of fundamental propositions, the dogmatist in 
order io escape the regressus to infinity of demonstrations. 
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seeking refuge in certain ultimate propositions wMch he 
assumes without demonstration; and (5) The diallele, 
namely, that that upon which the proof rests, itself requires 
proof. This is obviously only a restatement in another 
form of the second of the five arguments. Sextus brings 
forward a number of propositions to prove that all 
demonstration is in its nature tainted with fallacy, inas- 
much as it must necessarily move in a circle; he also 
anticipates Hume in his attacks on causality. The then 
current theological conceptions, as well as the theories of 
the Stoics on Providence, are also severely handled by him. 

Of the earlier Syncretist schools, that of the Sextians, 
which flourished in the early part of the first century in 
Eome, and had considerable influence, seems to have been 
a conipound of Pythagoreanism, Cynicism, and Stoicism. 
But little is known of the tenets of this school, and next 
to nothing of its founder, Sextius. Seneca asserts it to 
have collapsed very soon, in spite of its brilliant opening. 

The most celebrated, as the most voluminous Latm 
writer on philosophical subjects (who belongs, however, 
to a somewhat earlier date) was Marcus Tullius Cicero 
(b.c. 106 to 43), who may be described as a disciifle of the 
New Academy tinged with eclecticism. His works con- 
tain a mine of information concerning the philosophical 
views current in his time as well as the manners and 
customs of the last age of the Eepublic. In the ^He 
Divinatione,’ Cicero, in characterising the various objects 
of his own works, states that the ‘Hortensius' was 
designed to exhort to the study of philosophy ; the 
Academics ^ to show the most logical and elegant manner 
^^^^tyjthat of the Hew Academy; the 
He I inibus to investigate the foundation of ethics ; and 
the ^ Qxuestiones Tiisculan^,’ which may be considered a 
of the conditions of happiness; the 
‘,He Natura Deorum,’ ‘He Divinatione,’ and ‘He Pato’ 
which deal v/ith the attitude of |}hilosophy towards the 
popular beliefs, being^ designed to conclude the series. 
Among the Eoman Epicureans Lucretius towers supreme 
both as regards literary merit and philosophical insight 
i^itoicism, on the otiier hand, can boast several exponents 
oi the first raak. Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
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all professed the Stoic creed, and all left important literary 
nionnments behind them* 

It would be useless to enumerate the obscnre gram- 
marians who attempted to resuscitate the various older 
systems. As a transition to onr next epoch, in which fthe 
intellect of the classical world makes one gigantic effort 
to acquire new life and vigour by the absorption of Ori- 
ental thought, we may briefly ailnde to the Neo-Pythago- 
3’oan school, which ai'ose in the first century before Christ, 
its founder being, according to Cicero, one Nigidiiis 
Figulns. Sextus Olodius, the preceptor of Mark Anthony, 
apparently belonged to this school. Its most celebrated 
representative was, however, the celebrated Apollonius of 
Tyana, who imitated the life of Pythagoras, and achieved 
enormous reputation for miracle-working. 

Men’s faces were now definitely set towards the past. 
It was becoming an undisputed axiom with all thinkers 
that the whole of wisdom, the key to the great secret, was 
to be found in the literature and oracles of past ages ; the 
task of the philosopher was henceforward to seek it out, 
to pierce through the language in which it was hidden 
and the ceremonies which were supposed to shadow it 
forth. In a word, it was a kind of philosophical alchemy 
which was practised, the aim of the philosopher being to 
transmute the baser elements in all systems, creeds, and 
formulas into the pure ore of esoteric truth, 
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SIXTH EPOOa 

• NEO-PLATONISM. 

This last epocli of ancient philosopliy is cliaracterised by 
the fusion of Greek and Oriental tbonglit. Its seat was 
Alexandria, tbe meeting- place of Europe and Asia. 

onnded by tbe great conqueror who bad broken down 
tbe barriers between tbe European and Oriental worlds 
mysteries of Egypt, Syria, Persia] 
ana India, it bad by tbe Christian era become tbe second 
city of tbe world. Traders of all nations met in its busy 
^'iid mai kets ; scholars of all nations in its library 
and lecture balls. Alexandria was tbe emporium for tbe 
exchange of goods between East and West, and not less 
lor tbe interchange of ideas between East and West. A 
crowd of grammarians, pbnosopbers, and men of learned 
leisure thronged tbe city of tbe Delta about tbe Christian 
era, all of them affected more or less in their habits of 
tbougmt by the cosmopolitan atmosphere around them* 
some finding in the older literatures, newly opened up to 
them, anticipations of Pythagorean tenets, others dis- 
covering that the wisdom of tbe East bad been revealed 
to the Greeks in the person of Plato, others again in 

Amid these thinkers and writers was a Jew named Philo 
one ot the considerable colony which the tolerance of the 
Itolemies bad induced to leave their own land and take 
2 foir residence in lower Egypt. PMo, of whose life 
we taow little, was the leading representative of a school 
ot thought prevalent among the learned Jews of this 
wlony, which sought to combine Judaistio theology with 
Hatonio philosophy. The writings of Philo have been 
teansmitted intact, and are of considerable interest in 
throwing light on the thought of the period. The ten- 
dency of Oriential speculation is seen to be just as much to 

• of Greek thought was to 

absoih the Oriental. "Thus in the non-oanonioal, or so-called 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, there are unmis- 
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taxable indications of this tendency; indeed a similar 
leaning is discoverable even in the later canonical books 
tliemselves. There was a growing anxiety, too, among 
the Jews to show that all Gi^eek wisdom was implicitly 
contained in their own Hebrew writings. The Theraj)e3it8e 
absorbed mnch of the Pythagorean doctrine. The Essenes 
were also, in all probability, strongly leavened with 
Hellenism. Perhaps one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of tliis time is the appearance of pseudo-works 
by semi-mythical personages purporting to be of prodigious 
antiquity. Of this nature are the writings attributed to 
the ancient prophet, priest, and king, Hermes Trismegistos. 

In Philo himself we find the tendency of the epoch con- 
centrated, and in him we have the germ of the system 
known as Neo-Platonism, which played so momentous a 
part in the final struggle of the old Pagan civilisation with 
Christianity. According to Philo the senses and reason 
are alike untrustworthy ; the highest truth ultimately rests 
on an internal illumination or revelation, in respect of which 
the human reason is passive. “ God ” is absolute being, 
in whom there is neither quality, quantity, nor relation. 

God ” is not the creator of matter, but is removed from it 
by the Xoyos yevtKmraros which is equivalent to the 
supreme idea of Plato and the creative reason of *^Aristotle, 
and which may be regarded as containing implicitly the 
sum total of all the forms or ideas of the real world. The 
relation of the Logos, or supreme idea, to the inconceivable 

God,” or One,” is that of emanation, just as the material 
world is in its turn an emanation from the Logos. The 
world is often spoken of by I^hilo in similar language to 
that of Plato as the “ only begotten son of God.” But in 
Philo everything is personified and brought into connection 
with the Judaic theology and angeiology of his time. The 
world he conceived as actually created by inferior beings 
— angels and demons — ^which may be taken as answeriiig 
to personified ideas or class-names. Philo illustrates 
his doctrine by the metaphor of rays of light spreading 
from an efiulgent centre, and decreasing in brilliancy 
as they reach the circumference. 

The characteristic of the school of Vhich Philo may be 
considered as the forerunner, and which was the last effort 
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of ancient tlionght, lay in the fact that in it human 
reason fell into the background as insnfScient to the 
attainment of the highest truth. The “ dialectic,” which 
for Plato was the great and only highway to supreme 
wisdom, became subordinate with the h?eo-Platonists to the 
passive contemplation ” which to them was alone adapted 
for the contemplation of the divine. The science of the 
Greek world had to yield to the mysticism of Asia. This 
transformation of philosophy into theosophy, is the key*- 
note of the whole Is^eo-Platonic movement ; in some of its 
representatives it may be more pronounced, in others more 
veiled, but it is always present. Neo-Platonism claimed 
to be not only the reconciler of philosophical systems, but 


of the diverse religions cults of the ancient world. It took 


all philosophies and all religions under its wing. It 
remains to trace briefly the career of this remarkable and 
unique religio-philosophic movement, which not only 
furnishes the material for the concluding chapter in the 
history of the ancient world, but by leaving its impress on 
its great rival and antagonist, Christianity, has indirectly 
influenced the speculative thought of the ages which have 
succeeded. As we have already seen, ever since Greek' 
philosophy ceased to |)e speculatively productive in the 
generation succeeding Alexander the Great, and began to 
confine itself to reproducing and piecing together older 
doctrines, a change came alike over the object of philosophy 
and the object of life. Knowledge of the great woild- 
secret was no longer sought after for its own sake, but as 
a guide to life. It was no longer the, welfare of the city, 
or commonwealth, that concerned the philosopher, but his 
own individual welfare. 

It is true Sokrates was, so far as philosopliy was con- 
cerned, the father of introspection and individualism, but. 
the time of its triumph had not yet come. His <rre&t 
successors, Plato and Aristotle, found no perfect virtue 
and no perfect life save in the community. The end of 
all virtue was still with them, the welfare of the “city/’" 

The individual by himself was nothing but an element in 
the whole. Such was the original view of all ancient, Va;, 
peoples, and not leasf of the Greeks. The beliefs and cere- " " " ' 
monials of the ancient religions all tended^ ' 
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tion of life. But as it declined, tlie antithetic conception 
of the import of the individual qua individual, grew. The 
conflict of Sokrates with the Athenians which resulted in 
his condemnation and death, may be viewed as the fl.rst 
episode in the struggle of the new individualist ethics with 
the ancient social ethics. In i^hilosophy proper, the success 
of the Stoic and Epicurean schools may be taken as 
indicating the beginning of its supremacy. The con- 
solidation of the Eoman empire, and the extinction of the 
free states of Antiquity, deprived men of even the interest 
they had left in public life, and threw them more than 
ever back ui^on themselves. Soon after this, a movement 
originating in Palestine, where these ethics of “ inward- 
ness ” had attained their highest development, spread over 
the empire, attracting men and women of all conditious in 
life, in a manner and to an extent, none of the philoso- 
phical sects could have ever done. The whole history 
of the struggle of , Neo-Platonism with Christianity, is the 
history of an eifort to reconcile the introspective move- 
ment with the existent speculative basis ; to satisfy the 
new individualist cravings without the definite break with 
tradition which Christianity involved. As such, Neo- 
Platonism naturally borrowed much from the ethical side 
of Christianity, hut not without furnishing Christianity 
in return with a groundwork for its theology. 

Neo-Platonism^ practically dates from Philo, but during 
the first and second centuries its development is obscure. 
It is not till the beginning of the third century that we 
are confronted with a definite personality (if we except 
the Syrian Numenius, who flourished at the time of the 
Antonines) in Ammonius Saccas, who died in the year 243. 
Ammonius, though the nominal founder of the system, 
himself wrote nothing, and it is said, exacted a pledge of 
secrecy from his disciples, which it is doubtful if any of 
them kept. 

Plotinus (born 205), his most famous pupil and the 
typical representative of Neo-Platonism, was, on the other 

* The term Heo-Platonism, though its corsnotation may be under- 
stood by all students, is too narrow to indicate the great syntbetic 
movement of Philosophioal Paganism which occupied the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. 
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hand, a Yoliimino-as writer. The doctrine of Plotinus may 
he bnefly epitomised thus The highest truth, knowledge, 
or wisdom, is only to he apprehended by intuition, the 
highest grade of which is identity with the known — 
whet’ein the distinction between being and knowing is 
abolished. The highest principle is absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. The “One,’’ the “Existent,” the “first God,’^ 
are the various names which Plotinus em|)loys to express 
this primal fact, in which all things “ live and move and 
have their being,” but which is nevertheless, itself out 
of all direct reiation to the real wwld. But how can 
the real world be deduced from such a 23rinciide as this ? 
Plotinus replies, by " ‘ “ 

the first princi 2 )le. 


a process of emanation. From 
namely, is eternally and necessarily 
generated a second, the content of which is less than 
■ the first ; in other wrords, which is a weakening, a de- 
terioration (so to speak), of its essence. This stage in 
the degradation of the primal entity, is the vovs or 
intelligent principle, which has as its final aim and goal 
the Absolute, whence it emanates. Whereas, of the first 
principle none of the categories of reality could be pre- 
dicated,^ the VOV 9 , or second principle, may be said to unite 
within itself all contradictions, as the one and the many, 
rest and motion, the act of thinking and the object 
thought. The vovg thus becomes the sum-total of all. ideas 
and general terms, from the highest to the lowest. The 
third principle, or hypostasis (the term by which these 
succepive momenta of the emanation are commonly 
described), is the the universal principle of life and 
motion, or the world-soul, which is in its turn a weaken- 
ing, an inferior coj)y of the roO?, from which it immediately 
derives the degree of existence it possesses. As the mere 
reflex and shadow of the rational principle, though it 
acts and orders the world in accordance with reason, it 
does so not by virtue of its own inherent intelligence, but 
by that of the source whence it emanates. Hence it is, 
that thought is embodied in all the processes of nature, 
these processes simply indicating the presence of the ideas 
which are planted ^y the and which the ipvvrj 
mechanically translates into sensible reality* Plotinus in 
some places speaks of the world-soul as dual — « « a 
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soul tending to matter, wMch. lie designates and of 
a soul tending to Eeason, for wliicli the term ij/vxij is spe- 
cially reserved. These three hypostases ; the tt^coto? 6e6s or 
primal principle, the vovs (Reason) or secondary principle, 
and the xj/vxv (World-spnl) or tertiary principle, consti- 
tiite the so-called Alexandrian trinity. It may he viewed 
■as compomided of the ‘‘ Good ’’ of Plato, the “ Reason ” of 
Aristotle, and the Zens or universal life of Heraldcitos 
and the Stoics. This ISTeo-Platonic, ontolofjkal, trinity is 
distinguished from the Christian, theological^ trinity, h}?- its 
being essentially an immanent as opposed to a transcend- 
ent conception of the universe, its momenta being, not 
persons bnt aspects, and more definitely by the notion 
of necessary emanation as opposed to that of arbitrary 
creation. The Matter ” of Plotinns, v^hich he opposes to 

God,** was not corporeal substance, for this, in so far as 
it is real possesses form, and in so far as it is mformed, par- 
tahes of the nature of the vovs, but like the non-existent 
sense- world of Plato, or the TrpdiTT] vkrj (first matter) of 
Aristotle, it was a mere formless negation — the negation 
of the rational — as darkness is the negation of light. We 
shall understand the root-idea of the whole Neo-Platonic 
ethic, when we remember that it is essentially based on the 
notion of disengaging the world-soul from the non-exis- 
tent element, the matter, on which it acts, and of which 
activity the sense- world is the result. The stage of the 
Reason is then reached, and lastly that of the Primal One 
itself. This ecstasy, or absorption in absolute xinity 
without difference, motion, or change, was the aim of the 
phiiosopher*s life. 

Plotinus was followed hy liis pupil Porphyry, who 
represents the Roman Neo-Platonism, in which the 
tendency to theosof>hy and mysticism was less marked 
than in the Syrian Neo-Platonism represented by Jam- 
blichos. Porphyry wrote several works against Christi- 
anity, which were subsequently burnt. The allegorisa- 
tion of the Pagan myths and ceremonies occupied an ever 
larger place in the teaching of Neo-Platonism in pro* 
portion as the power of Christianity grew. From the end 
of the third century all trace of the division of sects is 
lost, every Pagan thinker succumbing to the prevailing 
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oclecticisni, and being classed as a ISTeo-Platonist. Com- 
mentating on tbe works of Plato and Aristotle became 
now the main occupation of the philosopher. 

After the death of Hypatia, which took place in the fifth 
century, philosophy was driven from Alexandria, and 
strangely enough its last place of refuge was Athens. It 
was here that Proklos, the last eminent representative of 
ancient philoso|)hy, taught. Proklos was born a.c. 412, 
at Byzantium. He studied under various teachers, and 
early devoted himself to Plato. In Proklos the religious 
side of Neo-Platonism culminated. He had himself Tceen 
initiated into every Pagan mystery within his reach, and 
was proud of the title of hierophant of all religions. 
Christianity alone he held in abhorrence. In philosophy, 
Proklos approached the Syrian Neo-Platonism of Jambli- 
chos rather than that of Plotinus. The primal principle 
was with Proklos, itself threefold. From this triadic 
principle the others emanated. The relation is invariably 
that what the first is the second has as predicate. Being, 
as the predicate of all things, stands above and before all ; 
but inasmuch as reason (vov?) implies life as well as 
being, the second hypostasis is not reason (vo9s) but 
life Prom this latter emanates the reason, which 

thus forms the third hypostasis. Each hypostasis like 
the first is triply articulated. I'heso three triads con- 
tain the complex of all reality. The first is identified 
with the divine world, the second with the demonic world, 
the third with the world of human spirits. The physical 
doctrine of Proklos differs in little from that of Plotinus. 
The Platonic division of temporal, sempiternal and eternal, 
is retained and made to correspond with the division of 
somatic, psychical, and pneumatic. The first is under 
the dominion of Pate, the last under that of Providence. 
Of the Ethic of Proklos there is not much that is new to 
he said. The end of life was to him as to other Neo- 
Platonists, the comprehension of, or union with, the 
divine principle. Immediate inspiration or ecstasy was 
the highest source of knowledge. Per this truth, the soul 
may be prepared, however, by ceremonies and magical 
practices. But PriSclos, although in a sense a follower of 
JambHchos, was distinguished from him by his devotion to 
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all tlie great Greek tliinkers, who, he contended, differed 
only in form from each other, but whose teaching was 
substantially identical — though Plato w- as the cnlminating 
point. Proklos died towards the end of the fifth century 
(485) at an advanced age. , ' a 

He was succeeded in the chair at Athens by his bio- 
grapher, Marinos of Sichem ; he in his tnrn appears to have 
been followed by Isidore of Alexandria, both mere gram- 
marians of no original ability. Damasciiis of Damascus 
was the last professional philosopher of Greece. In 529 
the schools were closed by edict of Justinian, and Damas- 
cins with six friends banished the empire. They repaired 
to the court of Chosroes, the King of Persia, where they 
hoped to find the opportunity of establishing a Platonic 
republic, bnt returned disappointed ; Chosroes, in his 
treaty wdth Justinian, stipulating that they should live 
and die in peace. 

About this time lived the senator Boethius, the last 
surviving representative of philosophy in Eome, who 
was executed on a false charge by the Gothic king 
Theodoric. He is notable as occupying a position apart 
from the dying Keo-Platonism of the age, having helped 
to lay the foundation of the Aristotelian supremacy of 
centuries later. For although they produced no effect 
whatever on the age in •which he lived, his works were 
counted among the chief text books of the mediaeval 
schools, and contributed largely in the formation of the 
Scholastic philosophy. It is doubtful whether he was 
Pagan or Christian, though more probably the former, 
as even in his last work, De Consolatione JPJdlcfSopJiim, there 
is no allusion to Christianity. 

Night was now fast closing around the ancient world. 
The old classical civilisation, from which the life had long 
since fled, was falling to pieces limb by limb and shred 
by shred. In the sixth century its final dissolution may 
be said to have taken place. Within a space of little more 
than fifty years occurred the fall of the W^estern empire, 
the closing of the schools of philosophy, and the formal 
abolition of the consuls. The barbarian -was established 
as master throughout the Western wd^dd, including Italy 
itself, and wslb pressing hard on the confines of Justinian’s 
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^ E must now, before taking a final leave of antiquity, 
retrace our steps in order to glance briefly at tbe course 
of tnat speculation wbiob was either Christian, or at least 
dominated directly by the Christian idea, and which thus 
foiins the connecting link between the ancient world and 
the medheval. 

The attitude of Christianity, and that of aU con- 
temporary systems having their source in the Christian 
idea, was one of hostility to “ the world.” Ei’-ery world- 
historio idea necessarily enters the arena of history as the 
negation of the actual status quo. Eut the anti-worldli- 
noss of the Ohiistian idea, though it included this, went 
far beyond it. In theology it meant the appearance of 
the conception of the supernatural in direct contradiction 
of ae natural; while in ethics it meant the erection of 
zndwuiiialism in opposition to the ancient commivnism^ the 
old “worldly” conception of citizenship. In short, tho 
amh-worlcllmess of Christianity meant otJer-worldliness 
Ihis change is traceable in germ as far back as the sixth 
centiny^B.c. or even earlier. The Hebrew prophets, the 
first Isaiah, Amos, etc., proclaimed the “ gospiel of inward- 
ness,” with the doctrine of a transcendent god, a “ searcher 
of hearts ; ’ the Bud^a again, later, preached tho doctrine 
of individual salvation in Nirvana, from the curse of life, 
the world, and consciousness; Pythagoras, in Europe! 
seems to have had a glimpse of the same idea ; while, as 
we have already pointed out, the decline of the old cirto 
or comniunal feeEng threw men more and more back upon 
themselves as individuals. Sok'rates’ “Know thyself” 
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parts of a complete system. Tiie movement of inward- 
ness and mysticism ever progressing in an luiorganised 
form, and among tlie cultured classes, now took organised 
expression among the masses. 

The Gnostic systems were the grotesque results of an 
imperfect assimilation of the new principle at a time when 
its formulation was incomplete. The relation of the 
natural and supernatural, and their union in a divine- 
human being was not ^ as yet crystallised into the same 
rigidity of dogma that it was subsequently. This espe- 
cially applies to the earlier period of Gnosticism, when 
though it was, so to speak, ‘‘ in the air/’ it had not attained 
any definite expression. 

The earliest traces of Gnosticism are discoverable in 
the first generation of the Church. To this period be- 
long the Simonians, whose origin was attributed to the 
m^^hicai Simon Magus; filso the heresies of Corinth, 
Thessalonica, etc., referred to by St. Paul ; but the most 
noteworthy appears to have been the sect founded by one 
Kerinthus. They are all connected with Christianity by 
some form of the doctrine of incarnation. 

It was towards the end of the first, or the beginning of 
the second century, that Gnosticism first attained any real 
importance as an element in ecclesiastical history. The 
Gnostic sects may be divided into two categories, repre- 
sented respectively by the Hellenic Gnosis, whose home 
was Alexandria, and the Syrian Gnosis, whose home was 
Antioch, At least, this division seem>s to bavo the most 
to be said in its favour, although others have been made. 
The Alexandrian Gnostics were dominated largely by 
Platonic, and Neo-Piatonio ideas, and the Syrian Gnostics 
by the Oriental dualism. The chief representatives of the 
Alexandrian or Hellenic Gnosis are Basilides, who taught 
about 125 , Karpokrates, and Yalentinus {circa 150), who 
in all probability originally belonged to the Basiiidean 
school, but came to Home, where he instituted a sect of 
his own which attained considerable notoriety and 
numerical proportions. He died in O^yprus. The Yalen- 
tinian sect boasted many well-known'naines, and lingered 
on till far into the sixth century. The only original 
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the Gnostics with the god of the Jews — the Jahveh of 
the Old Testament. But here again there is a difference 
of view. Thus to Basilides, Valentinus, Karpokrates, etc., 
he was a fallen angel, whose Kingdom it was the mission 
of the a3on Christ to destroy (a yiew apparently main- 
tained hy Marcion), while with Satnrniniis Bardesaiies 
and others, he was merely not “ good ” in the highest 
sense, the Christ having appeared in order to supersede his 
lower kingdom of mere righteousness by “ goodness.” 

Gnosticism forms a strange and fantastic episode in the 
history of thought. Neither theology nor philosophy, yet 
something of both, neither Christian nor Pagan, yet some- 
thing of both — ^biaarre in an age of prophets, soothsayers, 
founders of new cults, and revisers of old cults — these 
curious theosophio systems, originated in the first century, 
rose to importance in the second, and died away practically 
in the third, though some of the sects dragged on an 
existence till the age of Justinian, Manichc'eanism, 
which arose on their. ruins, achieving a success atone time 
threatening even to Christianity itself, was little but 
a modified Zoroastrianism. Its reappearance in the 
thirteenth century in a Christianised form, as Pauli- 
cianisni or Albigensianism, its rapid spread and as rapid 
extinction, though one of the most stirring and re- 
markable stories furnished by the history of the Middle 
Ages, does not fall within the scope of the histoiian of 
philosophy. 

The common doctrine of the absolute and inherent 
evil of matter, and of its separation from the divine, led 
with the Gnostics to strangely opposite ethical views. 
With some, probably the majority, it was the basis of 
an ethic of rigorous asceticism, but with others, notably 
Karpokratians, the Ophites, and the Kenites, it as- 
sume^ the form of an antinomianism, which regarded all 
actions as indifferent, inasmuch as they all afibeted matter 
only, and with this the divine in man was in no way eon* 


* lu some sects (e.g, the Ophites, the Kenites) the antipathy to 
Judaism was carried to the extent of deifying the things and person- 
ages supposed to be most obnoxious to flie g(jd of the dews, as the 
serpent, Gain, &o. • 



cerned. Ej>ip]ianes, the son of Xarpokrates, even enioined 
excesses on his followers. ■’ 

The subject next to occupy our attention is the niove- 
lUQiit contemporaneous with Gnosticism, eoiuff on within 
the Church, in the pei-sons of the ancient Fathers. This 
movement had for its end, at once to justify Christianity 
to The cultivated mind of the age, and to refute the 
Gnostic heresies (so-called), the form of which was semi- 
philosophical. The link which the early Fathers thought 
they discovered between Pagan phUosophy and Christian 
theology was— Plato. Philo and the Neo-Platonists had 
ei^olved tnnitariamsm out of Plato. The task of the 
1 latomsing Fathers, as those were termed who souo-M 
to mediate between the speculative opposition of the old 
world and the new, was to endeavour to show that what 
Plato had dimly foreshadowed by the light of reason was 
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general one, viz.^ tliat of the Church or comnmnity of 
saints. Inasmuch as all creation is destined to absorption 
in this whole, it would imply a failure of the divine 
purpose if even ' the greatest of ■ the fiends ultimately 
perished. 

In proportion as the Church grew as an organisation, 
grow the desire for the formulation of its doctrines. The 
Christianity of reminiscence and expectation, of sentiment 
and vague belief, which had sufficed for the first century, 
failed to satisfy the second ; as a natural result aspirations 
began to crystallise into a definite system, assimilating 
the while the various Alexandrian and Zoroastrian doc- 
trines which formed a portion of the general intellectxial 
life of the age. By the second half of the third century 
this process of crystallisation had approached completion. 
But even yet the line between heresy and orthodoxy was 
drawn in a comparatively loose manner, as is evident from 
the doubtful position Origen occupies in Church history. 
From this time forward, however, when the position of 
the Church was assured by its nmnhers, wealth, and 
importance, against being crushed out by any persecution 
that might arise, and when the purely defensive attitude 
boeanie less and less necessary, increased attention was 
given to the codihcation of the mass of dogmas which had 
now grown up, and to giving them severally increased 
precision. The apologetic Fathers now give place to the 
dogmatic, the link between them ]jeiiig supplied by 
Origen. 

Tlio foundation of dogmatic Christianity was obviously 
to he sought for in the doctrine of the trinity. Hence it 
was this which formed the main battleground of the 
■ various sects and parties in the Church from the hogin- 
ningof the fourth century onwards. What relation did 
the historical Jesus bear to the second Person in the 
Trinity ? What was the relation of the second Person to 
the first ? Were the three Persons co-ordinate ? Was it 
unity or tripHeity which constituted the essence of the 
■Godhead? All these, and many subordinate questions 
began now to occupy the doctors of the Church. 

That the Ghiistian trinitarian doo^trine first took shape 
::m Alexandria — ^that seething cauldron of speculation — 
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•during tlie second century tliere is no reason to doubt. 
But its earlier history is wrapped in obscurity* Of the 
nature and extent of the intercourse between the schools 
of philosophy and the leaders of the Christian Church 
in the Delta city, we know nothing; yet that there 
was an intercourse is evident** Ammonius Saccas, the 
reputed founder of Neo-Platonism (which was really 
founded in all essentials hy the Platonic Jew, Philo, in 
the first century b.c.), is by some writers alleged to have 
been a Christian, at least originally, though it is evident 
that during the period of his activity as a teacher, he was 
altogether outside the p)ale of the Church. The truth 
was probably that he took considerable interest in the 
new system, and probably visited the assemblies of the 
Christians. He might even have had himself initiated, 
as a means of ascertaining the nature of the Church’s 
esoteric doctrine. In any case, it is interesting and signifi- 
cant that the Christian Origen is said to have been one of 
his pupils, in company with the Neo-PIatonists Plotinus 
and Herrennius. But whatever may have been the 
genesis of the doctrine, the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury found its definition the subject mainly occupying 
the attention of the Christian communities. The J udaio 
monotheism of the Sabellians, in which trinitarianism is 
reduced to a shadow, was opposed by the paganising 
tendency of Arius, with whom the logos or second Person, 
was a created being, subordinate in nature to the first. 
As yet the dogma had not attained the consistency 
requisite for it as a fundamental thesis of Christian 
theology. The figure with whom its final formulation 
as the canon of orthodoxy is indissolubly associated, is 
that of Athanasius, (208-373), bishop of Alexandria. On 
the thesis of Athanasius it is unnecessary to dwell, since, 
after a desperate struggle with Arianism, it obtained 
what proved a decisive victory at Nicaea, in 325, where 
it was erected by a large majority into the orthodox 
Christian doctrine, a position it has maintained through- 
out Christendom ever since. The attempts subsequently 


According to the critics the fourth Gospel was the 
outcome of this interconrse. 
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made to mediate between tlie two parties, the disputes 
about a word, and the political, social and religions dis- 
turbances caused by the question during the w^hole of 
the fourth .century, lie entirely outside the history of 
philosophy. ^ 

The last of the Church Fathers that need detain ns is 
St. Augustine (353-412), bishop of Hippo, whose specula- 
tive career offers 3nany points of interest, as connecting 
the ancient and the media3val world. Of Christian 
2:>arentage, Augustine subsequently became Manichasan, 
but after a time reverted to the creed of his youth. 
Augustine found a refuge from scepticism, like Descartes 
at a later time, in the certainty of self-consciousness. 
From this he argues the certainty of being, life, and 
knowledge, which he maintains are involved in the 
primary fact of self-consciousness. Refiection on the 
Idghest stage of Being shows, he contends, that the 
reason in its acts of cognition and judgment pre-supposes 
certain fundamental principles, culminating in the eternal 
ti'uth which unites them in that synthesis which is tanta- 
mount to the supreme all-embracing Idea of Plato or the 
Creative Reason of Aristotle, but which Augustine identi- 
fies with the Christian Logos. That this identification of 
kn'>wledge or consciousness itself with the divinity, is in- 
distinguishable from the Pantheism of the ISTeo-Platonists is 
obvious. Indeed Augustine himself admits his Platonism, 
often designating Plato the true pbiiosoplier.” For him 
the distinction between Faith and knowledge, Revelation 
and Reason, does not exist. The one is merely a prepara- 
tory stage to the other. Everywhere faith is the begin- 
ning, and precedes Reason, altliough intrinsically Reason 
is higher than faith. Inasmuch as God is wisdom 
itself, the philosopher, that is, the friend of wisdom, is 
the friend of Ood. God, as the essential object of all 
knowledge, cannot be conceived under the catearories 
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outside of, and apart from, him, nothing exists. Since 
his being kno-ws no limitation, he is better defined in 
a negative than a positive manner. Being, knowledge, 
will, action, are in him one. In short, God is the nnknow- 
ahl^,. absolute, and unconditioned fact which the known, 
the relative, and the conditioned pre-sxipposes. But the 
character of Augustine as Christian dogmatist required 
that he should not stop at an unknowable, God. Hence 
he proceeds to a consideration of the manifestation of God 
as revealed to us. This is nothing other than the doctrine 
of the trinity. Here again the agreement with the Neo- 
Platonists is strong, though the personal terminology 
of the Christian doctrine is formally maintained. Indeed 
Augustine, so fjar as the letter went, actually put the 
coping-stone onl the work of Athanasius, by not only 
distinguishing fthe Holy Ghost from the other Persons, 
but by co-ordinMing it with the logos; his doctrine being 
that in each <^^he three Persons, the divine substance is 
equally presea¥|||||. 

Thus to non-nHcaphysical ecclesiastics, Augustine might 
well appear the phampion of ortkodoxy : though looked 
at a little more/ closely, it would he difiicult to find a 
single heresy with which he might not be chargeable.^' 
With all his v^^rbal adhesion to the Christian dogma, it is 
plain that phirpscphicaily he is, in spite of himself, a 
Platonist and ^ Pantheist. The world is for him ** der 
Gottheit den e/wigen Kleid.” The creative power with- 
drawn, and the world would disappear. Into Augustine’s' 
theory of the freedom of the human will, which he identi- 
fied with the divine will, thereby opening a path to his 
predestinarian theology, and his controversy with Pelagius 
on this head, space precludes our entering. It is enough 
to state that Augustine was, in the exoteric and practical 
side of his theology, as much the type and embodiment of 
the Christian theologian, as he was in the esoteric and 
theoretical side of the [N’eo-Platonio philosopher. With 
Augustine the constructive period of Christian dogmatics 
finally closes. The whole Christian scheme was now 

* The passages in wlmch Augustine repeatedly insists on the equal 
participation of the three Persons in every creative act, might have 
been written by Sabeilius. 
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mapped out in all its essentials, and many of its particn-'- 
lars. All that remained was to apply this system to the 
details of life. Augustine practically concludes the lino 
of the ancient Christian Fathers, as Ms contemporary,. 
ProMos, that of the ancient pagan philosophers-^ In. 
Augustine we take, as it were, a second, and tMis time a 
final farewell of the ancient world. ^Th<^o cuitain falls 
once more. It will rise again on a and feudal 

Europe, where the races of modern times furnish tha 
chief actors. L 
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THE EAELIEE SCHOOLMEN. 


The first representative of mediasval piiilosopliy occupies 
so far as speculation is concerned, a somewhat anomaloxis 
position. He stands like a solitary obelisk between the 
ancient world and the middle ages. 

The rise and rapid decline of the pure Keltic civili- 
sation is an interesting phenomenon in the history of 
mediaeval Europe. Its greatest architectural monument 
remaining is the cathedral of Iona ; its greatest literary 
monument, the works of Johannes Scotus Erigena. 
Erigena, the first mediaeval philosopher, is the soHtaiy 
representative of Platonism among the schoolmen, if, 
indeed, he can be properly classed as a schoolman. 

The spirit of scholasticism, or at least of the earlier 
scholasticism, was one of subordination. The function of 
the reason was to act as the handmaid of dogma, in 
defining, applying, justifying it ; in Erigena, however, we 
see a much freer tendency. In him, Eeason takes, prece- 
dence of dogma, since even the dogmas laid down and 
formulated by the fathers, were arrived at by the help of 
Eeason, Erigena is fond of saying, that philosophy and 
religion are one, that true philosophy is true religion, and 
vice versa. At the same time, he proceeds to explain the 
world on Platonic principles, into which the Christian 
scheme enters only incidentally. 

Scotus Erigena was horn in Scotland, or Ireland (it is 
uncertain which, though most probably the latter), about 
the year 800. He doul3tless received his education in one 
of the monastic schools which then covered Ireland and 
Keltic Britain, and where Greek was still taught in 
conjunction witlx iTatin. In 843 he was called to the 
court of Charles the Bald of France, and entrusted with 
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the Chair of the Sohola Platina, a position he retained for 
many years. The tradition which assigns to him an 
academical post in the University of Oxford, under Alf; ed 
the Great, is generally considered imanthentie, Scotus 
Erigena, in all probability, died in Paris abonf tlie 
year 877. 

The totality of all Being or Katiire^ falls, according to 
Erigena, under four classes ; the Unoreated-Creating, the 
Created-Creating, the Created-Uiicreating, and the Uncrea- 
ting-Uncreated, By the f rst and the last of these classes, 
’God in His pure essence is indicated ; the former denoting 
God as the ground of all Being, the latter as the final end 
and goal of all things. The second, which stands in direct 
opposition to the fourth, and the third, which is similarly 
opposed to the first, compiise the totality of I'eal or i^elated 
existence. It may be remarked that the first three 
classes are discoverable in both Plato and Aristotle, not 
to speak of later thinkers, while the fourth is plainly 
indicated by the Neo- Platonic writers. Of the five books 
into which the philosophical treatise of Erigena is divided, 
the first treats of God as the Uncreated-Creating ; as that 
in and through -which everything exists. He is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end, and hence, says Erigena, 
justly regarded as the unity of three Persons. This trini- 
tarian conception may also be viewed in another light, as 
the unity of being, willing, and knowing, or again of essence, 
potentiality, and actualitj^ The same trinity is discover- 
able in the soul of man, the “image of God,’4t matters not 
whether we adopt the first of the classifications just given, 
which was that of Augustine, or the second, which is that of 
the other leathers. In agreement with Augustine, Erigena 
denies any of the categories of thought to the essence of 
God, who he insists can best be defined as pure nothing. 

Tlxe first passage or progression is to the subject-matter 
of the second book, which deals with the created, which 
is also creating. This is nothing other than the system 
of the Platonic ideas, or idea! prototypes, in other words, 
the logos which embraces all things as the beginning, in 

* As will be seen, Erigena employs the word Hat are as synony- 
mous with Being, and not in the usual limited sense, of the world as 
perceivable. 
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wliicli all tilings were created, as tlie wisdom in wliicli 
they were intuited. Althongh created, they are neverthe- 
less eternal, inasmuch as the process of creation is not in 
time,' hut co-eval with time. As with the hTeo-PIatonists 
tht«e principles stand to each other in a graduated order 
0 f participation . They comprise within them the principles 
and forms of all real things, which are only real in so far 
as they participate in the essence of those forms. It is 
thus that they may he regarded as the direct causes, and 
principles of the real world, or of that nature which is 
created, hut does not itself create. This complex of 
individual objects forms the theme of the third book. The 
latter comprises a cosmology with which, hy a process of 
aliegorisation, the Biblical is forced into accordance. Man 
is the officina creaturarmn, in whom the consciousness 
of the whole lower creation is gathered up. He is 
now out of paradise, inasmuch as he is divided from 
God hy the sense- world. But this is not the end of his 
being. He is destined to a reconciliation with God, a 
reahsorption in the divine essence. Eespecting this, the 
fourth and fifth hooks treat. In these the Pantheism of 
Erigena is most pronounced. 

Evil has no substantial existence, since the g.round 
and essence of all reality is God. Similarly evil has no 
positive cause. It is in causale. Free will, to which many 
have referred the existence of evil, only determines it- 
self to evil, through want of knowledge, that is, through 
our mistaking evil for good. (We call the attention of 
the reader to the fact that this is an echo of the Sokratic 
doctrine.) Since its object is a mistaken one, since it is 
evil, and therefore negation, the will remains unsatisfied, 
its end being unaccomplished. This we term punishment, 
and therefore that only can he punished which does not 
exist. The purpose of punishment is hence, not the 
destruciioii of the substance of the sinner, but merely 
the accident of this substance, the misdirected, and there- 
fore essentially negative, will. On this ground Erigena 
insists with Origen on the ultimate union of all things 
in God, on the reahsorption of the whole creation into 
the substance from •which it sprang, after all that is 
evil, negative in it, has been finally purged away. 
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TMs re-albsorption slxould logically exclude indiyicliiality ; 
but Erigena does not appear to contenij^late this, at least 
more than to a limited extent. The antitheses of creator 
and created, heaven and earth, male and female, indeed 
disappear, but the individuality remains, though in what 
sense it is difficult to determine. As in the order of crea- 
tion, so in the order of absorption or deification^ there 
are degrees according to purity, or the reverse. 

The great work of Erigena, Be Bimsione Waturse, is 
written in the form of a dialogue between a master and 
disciple. 

Anselm. 

We pass over a period of two hundred years, during 
which no names of special note occur in the schools. TMs 
brings ns to the eleventh century, a most important one 
In the history of Scholasticism, since it gave birth to two 
of its most prominent figures, Anselm and Abelard. The 
former was horn in 1035 at Aosta. He was educated first- 
at Avranches and subsequently at the Abhaie de Beo in 
K"ormandy, where he followed Lanfranc as priox% and 
afterwards as abbot. In the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
which he occupied from 1089 till his death in 1099, he 
was also a successor of Lanfranc. 

With Anselm philosophy becomes avowedly the hand- 
maid of theology. Its object is the justification of dog- 
matics, although its procedure, Anselm declares, must 
be independent of dogma- In Erigena we saw that the 
idea of personality and conscious volition in the Godhead 
and the world-order (the fundamental feature in all 
- theology' as such, — Christian or otherwise — the feature 
wMeh distinguishes it from metaphysic proper), was 
left very much in abeyance. In Anselm, on the con- 
trary, as might be expected, it assumes a much more 
prominent place, since Anselm was no searcher after 
truth, but a philosophical advocate on behalf of the doc- 
trines of the Church. His chief work is the ProBlogium, 
which contains the first serious attempt to base theology 
on the so-called ontological argument. Anselm argues 
the existence of God from the mere conception of a 
supreme being which obtains in the mind. All things* 
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anasmucli as they can be expressed by predicates, point to 
this ultimate concept, jnst as the predicate great points 
to tlie concept greatness, the predicate good to good- 
ness, &G. Anselm agrees with Angnstine in defining God 
as* the Essence of all things. In three dialogues de veri- 
tate, de libero arbitrio, and de causa diaboU, Anselm de- 
velopes the thesis that the being, of the real world is es- 
-sentially negative, and in this way explains creation out 
of nothing ; the meaning of which is that the being of the 
■world is the negation of the being of the Deity, Its 
purpose is the glory of the Deity, to which even the fall of 
man has contributed, by enabling man to become conscious 
of that glory. The freedom of the will is also dealt with, 
in a libertarian sense. 

Anselm occupies the position of a link between the 
Platonism of Erig'ena and his successors, and the pure 
Aristotelianism of the schoolmen proper. The great 
scholastic controversy— Nominalism versus Eealism—was 
yet to come, although near at hand. Its immediate 
starting-point may be considered the, in the first instance, 
purely theological jpolemio of Anselm against Eoscellinus, 
canon of Champiegne, whose doctrine on the subject of the 
trinity tended in the direction of Tritheism. Anselm in 
this dispute takes the realist position against Eoscellinus, 
who is the representative of the most extreme nomimlism. 
The former, like all his predecessors, and in spite of the 
Aristotelian tendency of much of his o-wn thought, had 
never doubted that universals were to be regarded with 
Plato as having a substantive existence apart from the 
particulars and singulars in which they were realised. 
The latter maintained the then j)aradoxicai (and in truth 
equally one-sided) position that universals had no signifi- 
cance except as words, that they were flatus vocis. It is 
noticeable how the great metaphysical problem which had 
occupied the ancients — the relation of matter and form — ■ 
was now becoming whittled down to a mere logical or 
even psychological issue, in which its kernel was entirely 
lost and its bearings totally changed. It is remarkable 
also how this mere question of the schools was made the 
arena for the strife*of Church parties and the battleground 
of twelfth-century orthodoxy and heresy. At first the 
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weight of the Church’s authority was thro\ra into the 
roaiist scale. This was to he expected, not only owing to 
the heterodox theological attitude of the first representa- 
tive of nominalism, hut also because it gave to sense-per- 
ception the foremost place, besides cutting at the root of 
the ontological and all similar arguments. ihe pantJi^ 
istio tendencies of Eealism, when logieaUy carried out, 
were apparently not discerned at this time. 

Abelabd. 

The leading representative of tlie great scholastic 
controYersy was Abelard (born 1079), a native of Pallet, 
or Palais, near Nantes. He studied first under 
Eosoellinus, and afterwards in Paris under the Eealist 
William of Champeaux. The result was a dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of either, hut especially with that of the 
latter, which led Abelard to chaUenge his master to a 
public disputation. This ended triumphantly for Abelard, 
a Trmch as William was compelled to a formal recanta- 
tion of his extreme Eealism. Abelard’s reputation as the 
greatest dialectician of the age now grew rapidly, and 
, scholars flocked from all sides to hear the Phlosophus 
Peripatetieus, as ho somewhat arrogantly styled himself. 
Eising higher and higher in public estimation, in spite of 
a lengthened remission of labour owing to ill-health, as 
well as of the not unnatural animosity of his former master 
and now humiliated rival, William of Champeaux, whom 
he had literally driven from Paris, Abelard attained the 
chair of the great Cathedral school of Notre-Dame, being 
at the same time nominated canon. 

It was now that the romantic episode occurred which 
was destined to overshadow the whole of Abelard s sub- 
sequent career, and which has given to the dialectician and 
schoolman the undying place he occupies in popular im- 
agination. It would be out of place in a manual like the 
present, to enter into a detafied account of the well-known 
story of the seduction of the canon Pulhert’s niece by 
Abelard, of Abelard’s passion, and -Heloi'se’s life-long 
devotion. A subsequent secret marriage, though for a 
time it appeased the indignation of Pulbert, did not 
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px'event tlie perpetration of tlie crime wliicli, to a large 
extent, shattered AbelarcFs subsequent life. He was not 
born fur tlie cloisters, and his attempt to retire from 
active work to the abbey of St. Denis was a failure. He 
reappeared as teacher, seemed to be regaining Ms old 
popularity, was condemned on a charge of heresy, again 
lied from the world, this time into the wilderness, was 
sought out by the students, again induced to teach, was 
once more driven by new dangers to the desolate abbey, 
Hildas de Eliuys, in Brittany, whence was penned his 
share of the well-known correspondence with Heloise. 
The final blow to Abelard’s reputation was the fiasco of 
his attempt to answer St. Bernard, to whom his dialectics 
were an abomination. Condemned once more for heresy, 
Abelard ivas on his way to plead his cause in iierson 
at Eome when his health broke down, and he died shortly 
after, on the 21st of April, 1142, at the priory of St. Marcel 
He was buried at the convent of the Paraclete (erected by 
his own scholars), of which Heloise, who subsequently 
shared his tomb, was Superior. Their bones, after many 
vicissitudes, now lie in Pere la Chaise. 

Abelard was in a sense the founder of Scholasticism, 
that is, the method of i^liilosophising (for a system 
Scholasticism was not), which has for its end the rational 
formulation of the Church’s doctrines. In Abelard we 
first find that exclusive ascendency of Aristotle,, which 
is its main characteristic. Plato, before the chief store- 
house for the philosopher and theologian, henceforth 
remained a sealed book until the Eenaissance. It was 
Abelard, too, who fixed the question of universal s as the 
central one. In antagonism alike to the extreme Eealism 
of William of Cliainpeaux, and the extreme Hominalism of 
Eoscellinus, he maintained, formally at least, the Aristo- 
telian jDosition, in rebus. We say formally, as it 

is doubtful how far Abelard saw the metaphysical 
bearings of the question. But at least he joined with the 
ISTominalists in ascribing full reality only to sensible 
concretes, while he repudiated the flatus vocis doctrine, 
proclaiming the existence of the universal in the concrete, 
and declaring it to*' emerge in the act of predication. 

The doctrine of Abelard has been termed conceptualism ; 
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but tbe applicability of tbis designation rests upon tbe 
assumption that Abelard concerned bimself with tbe mere 
i)sycbological qxtostion of tbe mental subsistence of the 
universal. It is most probable that be never clearly 
grasped tbe distinction between tbe metaphysical and the 
psychological problems. He was pre-eminently a logician 
who took delight in dialectical combats for their own 
sake, as bis contemporaries of -the sword took delight in 
combats with tbe lance for their own sake. With ethics, 
however, Abelard occupied himself to some extent, and 
some of bis observations in this department are acute, and 
in certain points even anticipate tbe remarks of modern, 
thinkers, although awe of the Church’s authority pre- 
vented him from treating the subject in any thorough 
manner. 
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• THE AEABIANS AND JEWS. 

We must turn aside now from the Schools of Catholic 
Europe, with the controversy raging between Nominalism 
and Eealism, where Aristotle was being exploited in the 
interest of the Church, to a series also of Aristotelian 
thinkers, trained, not in the fathers, but in the Koran, 
and who appear first of all in the East, and afterwards in 
Spain. For their acquaintance with the writings of the 
Stagirite, the Arabians were largely indebted to^ the 
Nestorian Christians of Syria. The physician of the 
Prophet himself was a Nestorian. But it was not until 
the reign of the Abba^sides, in the eighth century, that 
the medical and philosopliical Greek literature came 
generally into vogue with the learned Saracen. The first 
Arabian translation of Aristotle dates from the beginning 
of the. ninth century. 

About the same time, or rather later, flourished Alkendi, 
to whom the English Eoger Bacon was much indebted. 
He was the first to attempt to place the Islamite theology 
on a rational basis. As Professor Wallace observes 
(Encyclo^eedia JBritctniiica, 9th ed., art. “ Arabian Phi- 
fosophy there were schoolmen amongst the believers 
in the Koran, no less than amongst the Latin Chris- 
tians. At the very moment when Mohammedanism came 
into contact with the older civilisations of Persia, Baby- 
lonia, and Syria, the intellectual habits of the new converts 
created difficulties with regard to its very basis, and proved 
themselves a prolific source of diversity in the details 
of interpretation.” 

Looking at the philosophical problem from the point of 
view of Mohammedan monotheism, the difficulty was to 
reconcile the ascription of manifold attributes to a being 
whose essence was unity. The next in interest was the 
relation of the Diyine omnipotence to the freedom of the 
human will. Bat the philosophical genius of the Semitic 
mind was not sufficiently great to deal with these questions 
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satisfactorily to itself without the assistance of European 
thought. It is a noteworthy circumstance that the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle appears in its purest form in the 
Middle Ages, in the works of the Arabian ^vuiters. 
Next to Alkendi comes the so-called ■ Alfarabi, who died 
A.n. 050. His philosophy was buried in the darkness 
of a secret order, such was the suspicion with which his 
rationalising tendencies were regarded. 

One of the 'most important of the philosophers of the 
East, was Avicenna (born 980), In him the question of 
Nominalism and Eealism resolved itself, not after the 
manner of Abelard in the West, by a destructive criticism 
of the rival theories, hut by a recognition of their equal 
justification. According to Avicenna, all universals exist 
ante res in the Divine understanding, in rehus^ as the real 
predicates of things, and j^ost m, as the abstract concepts 
formed by the human mind. At the head of Avicenna's 
metaphysic stands the absolutely simple, necessary, and 
perfect essence. This is the Good towards which every- 
thing tends, and from its participation in which its relative 
perfection is derived. Notwithstanding its unit 3 r, this 
principle embraces as determinations of its thought, the 
necessary (as distinguished from the merely contingent) in 
all real objects. Opposed to this abstract principle of /om, 
is the liyle or matter. The matter of Avicenna is, like that of 
Aristotle, Plato, and their successors, merely the principle 
of limitation, of non-being, of contingency, in which the 
whole sense- world partakes ; in other words, the principle 
of plurality and potentiality, as against that of unity and 
actuality. Nature is the synthesis of these fundamental 
principles. The passage from the higher to the lower is to 
be conceived as eternal. The cause which gives reality to 
things is equally necessary to preserve their reality. It is 
an error to suppose that once brought into being, objects 
would remain so of themselves. Avicenna, as a natural 
consequence of this doctrine, teaches the eternity of the 
world. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the manner in which 
Avicenna brings this dualistio system into conformity 
with his theological creed. Suffice ft to say, that any 
eontradictlon between the doctrine of reason and the 
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revelation of tlie Prophet, is to him an impossibility. In 
practice lie advocates asceticism as a means of freeing 
the sonl from the bondage of matter^ and raising it to 
the intelligible world, which is its projier destination. 

Al Ghazzali (born 1059) represents the sceptical side of 
Arabian philosophy, as Avicenna does the mystical. 
His work may be described, like that of the late Dean 
Mansel’s ‘ Limits of Eeligious Thought/ and Mr. Balfour^s 
* Defence of Philosophic Doubt/ as an effort to resuscitate 
a popular theology by a demonstration that philosophic 
conceptions are as unreliable, and as susceptible to 
negative criticism, as those of common experience, which 
philosophy pretends to undermine. The consequence of 
the scepticism of Al Ghazzali was the triumph throughout 
the East of unphilosophicil Mohammedan orthodoxy. 
Spain became henceforth the chief theatre of Saracen 
learning. 


The first figure that strikes us in the Moorish Empire is 
Abu Beker, who was born at Saragossa, towards the end 
of the eleventh century. Pie wrote only small treatises, 
most of which are lost. The most famous of these, ^ The 
Guide of the Lonely/ treats, of the stages through which 
the soul rises from the instinct that it possesses in common 
with the lower aniinals, to the active intellect, which is an 
.emanation of the Deity Himself. This is, as with Avicenna, 
by a progressive freeing of itself from the potentiality and 
multiplicity of sense. Abu Beker is chiefly interesting as 
leading up to the greatest of all the Mohammedan thinkers, 
Averroes. 

Averroes was horn at Cordova in the year 1120, and died 
in Morocco, as physician, in the last year of the century. 
His veneration for Aristotle amounted almost to adoration, 
his works chiefly consisting of commentaries on the master, 

Averroes is strong in his polemio against the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing, and in his rehabilitation of the 
Aristotelian principle of evolution. What is called crea- 
tion is nothing but the transition from potentiality to 
actuali ty. Matter c on tains within it all forms, according 
to their possibility they do not require to be super- 
induced upon it from without, as in the Platonic doctrine 
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of AvicGBiia), but to bo moroly ovolvod, tli6 distinction 
bctwecGn potenitictUty or ^ossihilityj 'Mdttev^ and uctucthiy^ 
i.e.^ form, existing only in oiir limited tlionglit, Tlie 
pliiiosopber should recognise this. He should see that the 
oft-repeated question as to whether chaos or matter has 
preceded or followed order or form, from Lis point of Tie w, 
has no meaning, since the merely temporal distinction of 
possibility and actuality is for him merged in the higher 
category of necessity. Averroes found in his religion what 
he was expounding in a rational form, shadowed forth in 
images and symbols. Only a few could attain the highest 
goal, yiz. philososophical truth ; for the rest, the popular 
creed was necessary. With Averroes the series of the 
Saracen thinkers closes. Their influence is readily discover- 
able in the writings of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and indeed, all the later schoolmen. 

Before proceeding to again take up the thread of Western 
speculation proper, we must cast a ' glance at the con- 
temporary Jewish philosophy, a type of which we may 
hnd in Maimonides. This, although possessing no espe- 
cial bearing on what immediately follows, will have its 
importance when we come to treat of Spinoza. 

The Jewish philosophy of the middle ages consists 
partly in the Kabbala, which was a secret doctrine, 
claiming great antiqnity, but in all probability not dating 
from earlier than the middle of the ninth century ; and 
partly in a Juclaistic Aristotelianism, traceable immediately 
to the Arabian thinkers, especially Averroes. The doctrine 
of the Kabbala is comprised in two books, called respectively 
Jezirah, or Creation, and Sohar, or Illumination. It is the 
former book which contains the original Kabbalistic 
doctrine, the latter being avowedly the production of a 
Spanish Jew of the thirteenth century. It will suffice to 
state that the doctrines contained in these books are simply 
a mixture of Neo-Platonic, Neo-Pythagorean, Parsic, and 
other theosophies. 

The Moorish Empire was the happy hunting-ground of 
all searchers after knowledge and speculative freedom in 
the middle ages. In spite of nolf unfrequent bursts of 
intolerance, thought was probably freer in Spain than in 
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any other European eoiintiy. It was not alone Mtissiilman 
thinkers and scholars that found a home there ; Christians 
and Jews taught and studied side by side with them. 
The civilisation which produced the Alhambra and the 
Eseofial can boast not only Averroes, but Avioebron and 
Maimonides. 

The first Jewish philosopher of any note is Avicebron, 
author of the work Fons Vitse, much quoted by the 
schoolmen. He was born at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, at Malaga, and died about 1070. His main thesis 
is the universality of the opposition of Matter and Form 
(or, which is the same thing, of Genus and Differentia), 
tbroughout the sensible, no less than the intelligible and 
moral worlds ; and at the same time, their indissoluble 
conjunction. Will alone transcends this ojDposition, and 
hence cannot be defined, but onlj^ seized by intuition, 
Avicebron was a pronounced Pantheist, and his work was 
in conseqtience shunned by the orthodox, no less among 
the Jews than the Christians. 

Moses Ben Maimon, or Maimonides, who was a native of 
Cordova, was born 1135, and died, 1204, at Cairo. He was 
alike among his co-religionists and the outer world the 
most highly esteemed of all the mediaeval Hebrew thinkers. 
Although much influenced by his Mohammedan con- 
temporaries and predecessors in the field of philosophical 
research, having studied under the famous Averroes, he 
none the less cultivated with assiduity the writings of ’ 
Aristotle himself. He was a voluminous writer, not only 
on philosophy but also on law and medicine. His main 
doctrines were the impossibility of predicating any 
positive attributes of the Deity; with this was con- 
nected Ills division of all existence into the Makrokosmos 
and Mikrokosmos, terms which play such a large part 
among the alchemists and the pseudo-physicists of a later - 
ago, Maimonides, in spite of his devotion to Aristotle, 
refused to admit the eternity of the world a parte ante. 
The divine intelligence is, according to his doctxune, 
connected with the singular or individual through the 
human intelligence. In itself it only contains the = 
universal forms of things. 

The writings of Maimonides soon became widely cirou- 
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lated, and were mnoli commented upon. It was cliiefly 
tliroTigh bis contemporaiy, Gersonides, that they were 
made known to the Gentile world. 


THE LATEE SCHOOLMEN. 

Albertus Magnus. 

This eminent schoolman and reputed magician was 
born in Swabia, about the year 1193, recei^^ing his 
education at the university of Padua. In his thirty-»sixth 
year Albertus repaired to* Cologne, as professor in the 
Dominican College there. He is also said to have taught 
in several other places, amongst them Strasbourg and 
Paris, but subsequently returned to Cologne at a- time 
when Thomas Aquinas was beginning to achieve, distinc- 
tion. After much wandering in France and Germany, he 
died in the year 1280, having outlived his famous pupil 
the angelic doctor.’’ 

Albertus Magnus was the first of the schoolmen to 
expound the Aristotelian philosophy in systematic order, 
at the same time taking account of its various Arabian 
commentators, and to seek to bring the whole mass — 
original form and later developments — into possible 
harmony with ecclesiastical dogma. He expounds his 
modified version of ‘‘the philosopher” in a series of 
writings which form a running commentary on the 
Aristotelian text. His theory of the Universal is nearly 
identical with that of Avicenna. It is universale ante rem 
in the divine mind ; universale in re in the synthesis of 
reality ; and universale post rem as the mental concept. 
Albertus is careful to separate the Trinitarian doctrine of 
the Church and the dogmas connected therewith from his 
rational or philosophic theology. He none the loss rejects 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of the world, 
holding fast in this case to the Church dogma of a creation 
in time. Albertus, with Aristotle ^nd Plato, contends for 
the materiality of the soul and its independence of the 
body so far as its existence is concerned, although not in 
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respect of it as an actiTe agent in tlie real world. The 
ethics of Albertns rest entirely on the principle of the 
freedom of the will. His attempt to combine the 
Aristotelian morality with the Christian is more ingenious 
than sticcessM. 

Thomas Aquinas. 

Thomas of Aquino, born 1225, at the castle of his father, 
a Neapolitan count, is the central figure among the later 
schoolmen. His abilities being early recognised, he was 
sent to the Dominican School in Cologne, where Alhertus 
Magnus was then lecturing. He followed Albertus to 
Paris, and baclP again to Cologne, there assuming the 
position of M agister Studentinm. He subsequent^ gave 
courses of lectures in most of the chief universities of 
Europe, while at the same time engaged in afiaii’S of State, 
both in Erance and Italy, and active in all the public 
business of the Church. He died in 1274. 

Thomas Aquinas may be described as the spirit of 
Scholasticism incarnate. His Summa Tlieologia is an 
attempt to realise the scholastic ideal of an all-embracing 
system of knowledge comjmehending philosophy proper, 
theology, and such physical speculations of an alchemistic 
character, which then did duty for science. 

The grand principle on which Aquinas based his 
system was that there were two sources of knowledge, — 
revelation and reason. The chief characteristic of revela- 
tion is the mysterious and incomprehensible guise in 
wdiich its truths are conveyed, but which are to be 
believed in spite of this. The channels of revelation are 
the Hebrew Scriptures and Churcli tradition. 

The Eeason of Aquinas is not to be confounded with 
the individual reason. It is the other main source of 
knowledge, its artery being the writings of the Greeks, 
especially of Plato and Aristotle. In both these two 
channels of knowledge there is a higher and a lower 
sphere, the latter of which, alone, man can hope to attain. 
Though distinct for us, in the last resort, Eeason and 
revelation alike draw from the same ultimate source, 
namely, God, or the ASsolute One. Thomas Aquinas did 
for the Christian theology what Averroes did for the 
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Moslem, and Maimonidcs for the Jewish. He supplied it 
with a fairly eoiierent, philosophical dress. In his theory 
of the' universal, Aq[umas follows his master, Alhertiis 
Magnus, who, as we have seen, in his turn follows 
Avicenna. Eealism (whether Platonic or Aristotelian), 
and Hominalisni, alike have their relative justification. 
In the agreement of things with the eternal ideas consists 
■ilteb' truth; in the agreement of our thoughts with the 
things, consists the truth for us. The connection hot ween 
the metaidiysio and theology of Aquinas is seen wdien he 
comes to treat oiForm as independent Substance, in which 
way the existence of spiritual being is explained. The 
angels of Aquinas, like those of Philo, are simply 
personified universals. 

In treating the Scholastic period generally, but more 
especially a writer like Aquinas, it is hard to say where 
philosophy ends and theology begins, for in spite of 
St. Thomas’s primary distinction, we find the theological 
method named pervading the whole current of his thought, 
as of that of the Schoolmen generally. 

The influence of the ‘‘Angelic Doctor,” as he was 
termed, on the thought, and more than all, on the 
terminology of subsequent ages, must not be measured 
by the comparatively limited space we can afford, or, 
indeed, that it is necessary, to devote to him, in a work 
like the jiresent. “ Were the importance of a school 
determined by the number of its adherents and its long 
continuance,” says Erdmann, “ none could compare with 
that of the Albertists, as they were originally, or the 
Thomists, as they, were afterwards called. There are 
even many who see in Thomas at the present day the 
incarnation of the philosophical reason.” The present 
pope Leo XIII., in 1879, constituted Thomas Aquinas the, 
so to speak, official exponent of the philosophical side of 
Catholicism. Not long after his death, however, he had 
already obtained the same position among the Dominican 
order to which he had belonged. There can be no doubt 
or question, whatever may be our opinion of the value of 
the scholastic philosophy in general, or of that of St, 
Thomas in particular, that he was ohe of the subtlest and 
aoutest intellects that, have ever lived. The services he 
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Ims rendered in giving precision to pliilosophical terinin- 
ology must alone, apart Ixom all question of the particular 
tenets associated with his name, render him deserving of 
the gratitude of all subsequent thinkers. 


Duns Scotus, 

John Duns Scotus, the precise year and place of whose 
birth are somewhat uncertain, though the probabilities 
seem in favour of a Scottish origin, flourished during the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. He is reported to 
have studied at Merton College, Oxford, where he became 
remarkably proficient in all branches of learning, especially 
mathematics. In 1301 he was aj)pointed Professor of 
Philosophy at Oxford, and attracted great attention, a 
fact expressed in the legend that no less than thirty 
thoosand students attended his classes. He acquired his 
title of “ Doctor Subtilis,” on account of the dialectical 
ingenuity he displayed in his defence of the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception, a dogma which was main- 
tained by the Franciscans, to whom Scotus belonged, 
against the Dominicans. He died, it is said, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age at Cologne, in l^ovember, 1308. 

Though the Scotists, or followers of Scotus, continued, 
till the close of the Scholastic period, the rivals of the 
Thoinists in the learned world, it must not be supposed 
that he was any the less a realist in philosophy than 
Aquinas himself; indeed, Scotus may be regarded as 
representing the harder and more uncompromising form 
of the realist doctrine. He also indicates a reaction 
against the eclecticism of Aquinas in another respect. 
Aquinas, as we know, gave to reason an amount of 
authority independent of dogma; Scotus, on the other 
hand, will not admit of any other channel of knowledge 
than the ecclesiastical one. In accordance with this 
position, he rejects the ontological arguments offered by 
Aquinas in favour of the existence of the Deity, whose 
being and attributes he proclaims altogether outside the 
sphere of reason. The most important of the writings of 
Scotus consisted of commentaries on Aristotle and Lorn- 
bardus. His strength consists rather in negative criticism 
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than in constriictiYe thought. This is connected, according 
as we view it, either as cause or consequence of Ms 
lundamental position, which amounted to denying for the 
reason any sphere of use other than that of -andermining 
its own pretensions. To him who proclaimed the ^un- 
conditional acceptance of the ChurcMs doctrines in their 
Tory letter as the primary duty, it was not likely that 
any attempt at constructing a rational theology would 
f nd much favour. Scotiis is what Occam wsls still more, 
a Christian A1 Ghazzali. 

All things, according to Scotus, are con sti luted of Form 
and Matter combined. The principle of individuation he 
finds in Form. The special individual determination or 
the Thisness (Jiaecceitas) imposes itself as Form on -the 
Matter which is constituted of generic and specific 
character. The essence of individuation is distinguish- 
able in the things as well as in the intellect, although it 
has no existence separable from them, i,€. the Universal 
is not merely potentially present in the object, but 
actiiall}^ so. Scotus is particularly strong in his assertion 
of the freedom of the will, which he declares caiDable of 
self-determination without motive. It will be sufficiently 
clear from this brief sketch that by Ms doctrine of the 
Thisness Qimccdtas), or j)rinciple of individuation, not 
implying any limitation or deterioration of the What- 
ness, or quiddity, but rather the completion and perfecting 
of it, Scotus has discarded the last remnant of the older 
Platonic realism, according to which the sense element, or 
in other words, this same principle of individuation 'wa>s 
the j)urely negative matter, limiting the perfection of the 
universal form, which inhered in it. 


William of Occam. 

William, bom at Occam (now Ockham), in Surrey, a 
Franciscan and pupil of Buns Scotus, was for some time 
professor in Paris. Opposed to the temporal power of the 
Hierarchy, in accordance with the principles of Ms order, 
he threw himself with ardour into ^ilie conflict between 
the French Monarchy and the Papacy on the side of the 
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former. Persecuted by tbe papal party, lie fled to Padua, 
and subsequently to Munich, whei-e he placed himself 
under the protection of Ludwig of Bavaria. He died in 
Munich about the year 1347. 

Jn William of Occam, the swan of scholasticism sang its 
death-song. For from Occam’s new arguments and re- 
statement of the position of Nominalism, which he 
ardently championed, resulted the bankruptcy of the 
school-philosophy. Occam was as much opposed to 
Scotism, the dominant philosophy of his order, as he 
was to the Thomism of the Dominicans. His definition 
of a Universal , is interesting. “ A Universal is,” he 
says, “ a particular intention of the mind, itself capable 
of being predicated of many things, not for what it pro- 
perly is itself, but for what those things are ; so that 
in so far as it has this capacity it is called Universal, but 
in so far as it is one form really existing in the mind, it 
is called singular'.” 

With Occam the great controversy respecting Univer- 
sals became consciously narrowed to a purely psycho- 
logical issue. The coincidence between much in his 
writings with the doctrines of the later English Em- 
piricist school is, allowing for scholastic terminology 
striking. According to Occam, the Species (intelligihiles') 
of the Scotists are superfluous entities. It is rather 
the actus intelUgendi itself which is the sign of the thing. 
By sign, WiUiam understands that by which one thing 
is distinguished from another thing. He draws a line 
between natural signs, or signs of objects over which 
our will has no control, and those general terms formed 
in the mind which can be called up and dismissed 
at pleasure. The former constitute our perceptions or 
thoughts of things, the hitter are merely states or modi- 
fications of the soul caused by these perceptions. But it 
would he just as irrational to suppose that even the first 
of these, Le, our necessary thoughts,, or our perceptions 
through sense, resemble the things perceived, as to 
suppose that the sigh resembles the pain which causes it, 
or the smoke the fire. Here we have a plain statement, 
albeit couched in sdiolastic phraseology, of the ordinary 
empirical doctrine of a world of ■ ‘ things-in-themsolves,” 
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which are the muse of our perceptions but concerning 
w'liicli we know nothing more. Tiie second order of sir/ns, 
oiir ideas or general concepts, have, according to Occam, 
no connection whatever with things, but are merely built 
up of our j)erceptions of things and serve ^ to indHjate 
these. They are mere words or names, having no more 
resemblance to the perceptions which gave rise to them 
than the latter in their turn have to the iMngrs by 
which they are caused. 

The principle of Occam’s philosophical method is well 
expressed in his favourite maxim : entta non sunt mulUpli- 
canda p'seter necessitatem. Sufflciunt singularia, et ita tales 
res universales omnino frustra ponuntur. He makes short 
work of distinctions which, until then, had passed as the 
common pi’operty of the learned. The same tendency to 
simplification is ohservable in his theology. Like his 
master Huns, he denies the possibility of basing theology 
on reason. 

With William of Occam, the pliilosophy of the Church 
virtually closes. After him there is no original figure. 
The various schools continued to furnish writings and 
disputations up to the period of the Eenaissance, and even 
later, but there is little to record concerning them. 

Among the best works giving a general view of the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages may be mentioned JSmreau, de la pMlosophie 
scolastique (2 Voll. Par. 1850); Kaidicht GescMoMe der scholastischen 
PkilosopMe (Prague, 1863) ; Stockl, GeschicUe der PMlosopMe des 
Mittelalters (Mainz, 1862-66) ; Prantli GescJi. der Logic im [A'bend'- 
lande, Maurice, Mediaeval | Philosophy, in Vol. I. of his Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, which contains perhaps the best and fullest 
English monograph on the subject. For the Arabians and Jews 
may be consulted Munh, MSlanges de pMlosopMe juive et arabe (Paris, 
1859) ; Hmest Eenany Averroes et VamrroXme (Paris, 1852 ; 2nd Ed. 
1865^; Geiger j Moses ben Maimon (Breslau, 1850); also Beer, Pldlch 
Sophie mdpMlosophische Schriftsteller der Juden (Leipsic, 1852), 

About the time that Scholasticism was.decliniiig, a ciirious 
movement sprang up in , Germany. This was the so-called 
“German Mysticism” of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is in the main concomitant with the rise of 
that German, national literature wdiiph w’-as brought to an 
untimely end by the Thirty Years’ War. This mystical 
movement may be said to have originated with the Master 
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Eckiiart, who, tired of the teachings of the schools, broke 
away from them in a direction which led directly to Jacob 
Bohme, and indirectly to the Lutheran Eeforniation. 
Johannes Taiiler, of Strasbourg, may be also mentioned as 
03 ?e of the leaders of this movement. Though he did not 
add much in substance to the speculations of Eckhart, he 
was possessed of a literary style which his predecessors 
lacked, and thus contributed to popularise them. 

The most important work of this school in its influence 
on German thought was one by an unlaiown author, sub- 
sequently published by Luther as “A German Theology’^ 
(^Eyn deutsch Hieologia), The burden of the whole school 
is the evil and unreality of the phenomenal world ; true 
reality only being recognised in a world outside the limits 
of time and space to which man must attain ere he rises to 
his higher life. We have in them an apt illustration of 
history repeating itself. To Eckhart and his followers, as 
to Plotinus, the goal of the reason is found in the absolute 
all-embracing Unity wherein all difference is abolished. 
Indeed this German Mysticism of the later Middle Ages 
is little but a reproduction of iJ^'eo-Piatonio theories, con- 
siderable as was its practical influence and results. 

On the German Mystics the best work is Praeger's Geschichte der 
deutschen Mystih im Mittelalter (1st Part, Lexpsic, 1875) ; Bosenkraritz, 
Per Deutsche Mystih, Konigsberg, 1836). In French, Albert Barran, 
Mudes sur guelques tendertces du mystieisme amnt la reformatim 
(Strasbourg, 1868). 
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Feudalism was in ruins. Industry and Commerce were 
rising into power. Catliolicism was rapidly disintegrating 
as a system even in spiritual matters, while as a con- 
trolling factor in the affairs of the world it was merely 
one, by no means the greatest, among several contending 
forces. The philosophy of the schools was everyvv^here in 
disrepute among earnest and independent thinkers. The 
art of printing had just been invented, and was of itself 
revolutionising older habits of thought. The New World 
was being opened up by enterprising Spanish and Portu- 
guese mariners. And last, but not least, Constantinople 
had but recently fallen before the crescents and horsetails 
of Mahomet II., and its treasures, literary and artistic, 
been, in consequence, dispersed throughout the Western 
World. Such was Europe as the fifteenth century closed, 
and the sixteenth opened. Among a crowd of diverse, yet 
connected factors, each contributing its quota to the for- 
mation of the mental character of an epoch, it is difficult 
to assign the relative importance of any one in particular. 
Yet it is sufficiently obvious that it was the last event 
mentioned which gave its immediate colouring to the 
philosophy of the period. 

Little as the so-called Renaissance has in common with 
the Middle Ages pure and simple, it yet possesses a 
distinct mediaeval character of its own, just as the period 
of the Christian Roman Empire has the stamp of the 
civilization of antiquity upon it, notwithstanding the 
gulf which divides it from the ancient world properly so 
called. The industrial middle class of the fifteenth 
century were so far nearer allied to the yeomen and free 
tenants of feudalism than to the cohimercial classes of 
modern times. In the same way the hatred of scholasticism 
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and tlie desire to start afresh on the lines of ancient 
thought in its purity did not prevent the philosophical 
literature of the period from having a distinct medieeval 
and scholastic favour. 

Early in the fifteenth century, there was a society esta- 
blished in Florence by a Greek named Plethon, the com- 
mentator of Plato, under the special protection of Cosmo de 
Medici, for the study of the works of Plato untrammelled 
by theological scruples. Marsilius Ficinus (1433-1499), 
who taught in the school, was the author, in addition to a 
work entitled Tlieologica Platonica^ of a well-known 
Latin translation of Plato. Another prominent reviver of 
Platonism was John Picus of Mirandola. Turning from 
Platonism to Cabbalistic mysticism and charlatanry, Picus 
of Mirandola repaired to Eome to propound nine hundred 
theses on every conceivable subject, logical, ethical, 
mathematical, metaphysical, theological, magical, which 
he offered to defend against all comers. By these he suc- 
ceeded in achieving great notoriety at the time, though 
not without falling under the suspicion of heresy. Picus 
died at the early age of thirty-one, in the year 1494. 

Ficinus and Pious may be taken more or less as types 
of the average philosophical product of the Eenaissance in 
Italy. Scholars like them crowded the court of the Medicis. 
The great speculative result of the classical revival of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies may be seen in the Pagan- 
ism which became fashionable among the upper classes^ 
extending even to the Papal chair itself, A state of 
things prevailed similar in many respects to that presented 
by the French pre-revolutionary salons of the eighteenth 
century, of which it was indeed the precursor. The 
dominant classes, ^vhile amid their own circle avowedly 
anti-Christian, were publicly, and before the common 
people, devout members of the Church. 

The cultured indifterentism of Italy was in striking 
contrast with the earnestness felt and displayed in religious 
matters the other side of the Alps. To Leo X. the sale of 
indulgences seemed a short and easy method of raising 
money, as little objectionable as any. This opinion 
was doubtless shared by the higher clergy, and all 
those who, whether Italian or not, had come directly under 
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the influence df tlie Renaissance. Popt,lu$ mlt dedpi et 
dedpiatwr was their motto; and it was surely only fair 
that the populus should pay for its deception. To Luther 
and his confrhes of the German Reformation, whose contact 
with the Renaissance was only indirect and second-haild, 
and who possessed in addition, the fierce earn estn ess of the 
northern temperament, the whole body of Christian dogma 
was of serious and vital moment. To the man who 
believed himself to be continually wrestling with the 
devil, it is obvious the sale of free leave of sinning was 
horrible in the extreme. The great religious conflict of 
the period known as the Reformation, was not so much 
the struggle of a new religious idea with the old Catholic 
one, as with the class-culture of the Renaissance. It may 
be roughly characterised as a conflict between the two great 
natural groups of western Europe— the Latin and the 
Teutonic. The former would have had two creeds, that of 
a Paganised culture for the upper classes existing con- 
currently with abject superstition in those below them in 
the social scale ; the latter contended for the right of the 
growing middle classes to inde|)endent judgment within 
certain limits ; Le. what they deemed the fundamental arti- 
cles of Christian belief. To them the free-thought and eccle- 
siastical superstition of the Latins were alike abominable. 

But it was an indispensable condition, even in Italy 
itself, great as was the latitude allowed in speculation, 
that none should endanger the authority of the Church. 
OiOEDANO Bruno, born 1548, near Naples, originally a 
Dominican, found this to his cost. In consequence of his 
having come to disbelieve the ecclesiastical dogma, he left 
Ms order, a fact which in itself must have constituted him 
a fool, and a somewhat dangerous one to boot, in the eyes 
of his brother Italian churchmen of the period. To this 
noble-minded man the lip-service and speculative chicanery 
of other clerical scholars was abhorrent. He, at least, 
could not continue professing a creed, or serving a church, 
in whose pretensions he disfelieved. He was hence com- 
pelled to leave Italy. At first he repaired to Geneva, then 
the capital of the Reformation ; but the “ reformed ” 
doctrines, so-called, were to his logical mind even less 
satisfactory than the Catholic orthodoxy he had forsaken. 
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From tlienee he went to Lyons, Toulouse, Paris, and 
ultimately to Oxford and London. He found a temporary 
resting-place at the Oonrt of Qneen Elizabeth, and held 
dis|>ntations at Oxford. It has even been conjectured, 
thoiigh on perhaps insufficient grounds, that while in 
London, Bruno made the acquaintance of Shakespeare, 
and that certain philosophical allusions occurring in 
‘‘“Hamlet” may be traced to the influence of his conversa- 
tion on the poet. But the spirit of wandering again seized 
Brimo ; he travelled to Wittenberg, thence to Prague, 
subsequently visiting Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he 
remained some little time, and from which place an evil 
fate seems to have drawn him once more across the Alps 
into his native country. He fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition soon after his arrival, amd was conveyed to 
Eome in 1593. There he suffered an imprisonment of 
some years’ duration, during which time every attempt, 
whether by force or cajolery, to induce him to recant his 
views was nobly and successfully resisted. When, at the 
beginning of 1600, he was sentenced to death, Bruno is 
reported to have said in the presence of the Court, “ It 
behoves you to have greater fear in pronouncing this 
sentence than I have in receiving it.*’ He was burnt at 
I?onie on the 17tli of February, 1600. A statue has been 
erected to his memory at Naples, before which the students, 
on one occasion, burnt an encyclical letter of Pope Pius IX. 

Bruno is certainly by far the most important and original 
philosophic figure to which the Benaissance gave birth. 
An ardent disciple of the new physical doctrines of 
Copernicus, he was not satisfied with philosophising cn 
the old Platonic or Aristotelian lines, but sought a theory 
of the universe which should embrace the new science. 
Bruno’s admiration for the older Greek philosophers 
was great ; he placed them . before either Plato or 
Aristotle, for the latter of whom he seems to have had a 
genuine hatred. Anaxagoras, Herakleitos, Pythagoras, he 
held in high esteem; but the thinker who most immediately 
influenced him was perhaps Nicolas of Chusa, the celebrated 
German ecclesiastic and mystic of the fifteenth century. 

To Bruno God was simply the immanent principle of 
the universe, or woiid-souL Bruno .attacks what he con- 
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ceives the dualism of Matter and Form: the Form is 
immanent in all Matter of which it is only an aspect. Like 
Ms enemies, the Scholastics and the Arabian Aristotelians, 
ho held to the three-fold existence of ideas, or uniyersals* 
ante res, in rebus, and post res — metaphysically in ‘^he 
ultimate unit3^ or world-soril, physically in^ the real 
world, and logically in the sign, s^unbol or notion. God, 
or the universal substance of all things, is related to the 
real world as the universal to the particular. In tho 
laws of nature, which are the expression of his being, 
Bruno discovers true freedom. But the determining 
and infinitely actual principle presupposes a possible 
princiiDle, which becomes determined. The other pole 
of the philosophic equation is therefore the old prin- 
ciple of Matter, or the infinitely possible. Thus, as 
might be expected from the nature of things, Bruno was 
bound, when once he attacked the ultimate philosophical 
problem, to express himself in that same Aristotelian fashion 
which he elsewhere condemns as dualistio. The iDOsition 
held by Bruno in reference to the problem of Monism. or 
Pluralism is not quite clear. His work De Monade Nimero 
et Figura, seems to incline to the latter; the Be Immeiuo 
et Imimnerabilibus to the former ; but possibly he had never 
clearly propounded the question to himself. God, or the 
universal principle, inasmuch as it embraces the sum of 
things, is the maximum possihile ; inasmuch as it is equally 

f resent in every atom, the minimum possibile. It compre- 
ends in itself every other contradiction ; thus, that which 
is everywhere centre, is at once everywhere and nowhere 
periphery, &o. The one jorinciple is the same, not only in 
kind, but in degree, whether in the plant, the animal,- or 
the stone. The infinite possibilities of the one substance are 
realised successively in the order of time, which is also in- 
finite. As Erdmann remarks, if on the one side Bruno may 
be regarded as a forerunner of Spinoza, on the other he is 
none the less a forerunner of Leibnitz. The monad is 
the principle of the working of the soul. Every order of 
beings is perfect according.to its kind ; there is no absolute, 
but only a relative evil. These principles are developed 
on Pythagorean lines. ^ 

Bruno is remarkable for having been the first to attempt 
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the incorporation of the new scientific conceptions into 
a philosophical system. He is moreover mteresting- 
from his having been the first thinker in the modern 
world who openly and definitely broke with Christi- 
anity. A true son of the Eenaissance, in spite of 
his originality, his philosophy, like his character, was 
essentially formed on a Pagan mould, and he .knew it. 
Bnt nnlike the rank and file of the scholars and gram- 
marians of the age, he boldly attacked the dogmas which 
lie disbelieved, and which were abhorrent to him, and 
attacked them too in no compromising or half-hearted 
■manner.. 

In this he was not followed by his countryman and 
contemporary Thomas Campanella, also a man of con- 
siderable original power, though inferior to Bruno. Cam- 
panella is chiefly noteworthy as the immediate prede- 
cessor of Descartes, in making the certainty of the actual 
moment of consciousness the starting-point of his p>hi- 
losophyj and also in having employed the ontological 
argument to prove the existence of the Deity. In many 
respects he approached Bruno, even in the latter’s Pan- 
theism, but he nevertheless always contrived to keep on 
good terms with the Church, being in his later years 
a strong advocate of Papal domination. 


The Sixteenth-Centuey Alchemists ahd Cosmic 
Speculators. 

The sixteenth century was eminently an age of travelling 
scholars. The whole of civilized Europe was at this period 
of universally awakening intellectual activity, literally 
overrun with students who contrived to support themselves 
chiefly by obtaining hospitality in return for some slight 
service, educational, medical, or divinatory; among these 
were brilliant disputationists and scholars like Giordano 
Bruno and Johannes Eeuchlin, &c., but the vast number 
obtained a meagre subsistence by soothsaying, fortune- 
casting and healing (or the reverse). It was an age of rest- 
less intellectual cravings and of ceaseless wandering. 'The 
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Panst legend—tlie last instance in History of the complete 
envelopment of a personality in myth— is a perfect embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the sixteenth century. It was em- 
phatically the epoch of the occult sciences^ so-called, Tlie 
strange lore which had lain buried in monasteries, shunned 
by all but a few doctors during the Middle Ages, was now 
the common property of every man possessed of a little 
learning. Add to this, that the new culture of G-reek and 
Hebrew had ojaened up sources hitherto sealed. As Italy 
may be taken as the typical country for the more purely 
literary and artistic side of the Eenaissance, so Germany 
(understanding by the term the German-speaking countries 
of Central Europe) may be regarded as the typical country 
of this magical-theosophic aspect of it, though, of course, 
in neither case is any exclusiveness implied. The inter- 
mingling of theosophic lore with the rising physical 
science was most systematically carried out in Germany. 
Most of the theosophic and alchemistic notions which now 
became popular, the elixir vitte, the philosopher’s stone, 
the elemental spiiits, are immediately traceable to tlio 
Eabbala (see above, p. 121), the authors of which probably 
drew from Coptic, Persian and other Oriental sources, in 
addition to the Talmud and other Babbinical writings.^' 
The first to introduce the study of Hebrew, and especially 
of the Kabbala, into Germany was Johannes Keuchlin, who 
studied under Pieus of Mirandola and Eicinus in Italy, 
and subsequently settled at Tubingen. The story of liis 
successful conflict on behalf of Hebrew literature with the 
monks of Cologne, in which he was siqDported by the re- 
formers Melancthon and Ulrich von Hutten, is well known, 
lie wrote a treatise Be arte cahbaUstica. After Eeuchliii 
maybe mentioned Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1480- 
1580), who wrote a treatise Be occulta ^MlosojpMa. Agrip] >a 
was a true son of his century, spending his life in courts, 
universities, on the battle-field, and anon in studious i-e- 
tirement, seldom remaining more than two or three years 

■ ^ The Bosicruoians, the Freemasons, the Illuminati of the eighteentli 
<5entury, all date indirectly from this Alchemistic or rather physico- 
theosopMo movement of the sixteenth eGntun?^. The attempt to cd;t- 
mect Freemasonry with the medimval craft-gmld of masons can only 
pass muster with those who have not studied the period in question. 
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at the utmost in tte same place. Like Giordano Bruno, 
these -writers, especially Agrippa, dre-w much from the 
writings of the mystic Nicolas of Chusa, whose mathe- 
imatical speculations furnished material for many of the 
magiaal formulse of the time. 

But the man in whom the whole intellectual and moral 
^temper of the century was most perfectly embodied is 
in the erratic person who rejoiced in the name of 
FMUpptis Aureolus Theo^hrastm Bombastes von Hohenkeim, 
though better known by his surname of Paracelsus (1493- 
1541). He is a true ijrototype of the Goethean Faust. 
The contempt for_ traditional and academic teaching and 
teachers, the _ universal scepticism culminating in the 
attempt to wring from nature her secrets by magic; 

“ Ob luich dureh Geistcs Kraft und.Mund 
Nickt mancli Geheimniss wui’de kund ; ** 

the ceaseless wandering, the alternations of drunkenness 
and debauchery with real attempts to pluck out the heart 
of the mystery of natui-e, make the parallel complete. 
Some apology may be deemed necessary for introducino" 
the physic^ speculators, of whom we take Paracelsus m 
& e type, into a manual of the history of philosophy. 
From a narrow interpretation of the word philosophy it 
might perhaps be out of place, but the interest attaching 
to the first dawnings of physical science, and the quaint 
blending of theosophy and physics, which coloured more or 
less the ^hole thought of this epoch will, we fancy, render 
any formal apology unnecessary to those who take a broad 
view of the evolution of speculative thought. 

Paiacelsus spent most of his youth , in the manner we 
have described as common at the time, that is, wanderino* 
fiom city to city and country to country, practising 
^trology, palmistry and magic and alchemy generally. 
He is said to have been initiated in these pseudo-sciences 
by sundry ecclesiastics. In the course of his travels 
he visited nearly all the most prominent universities 
of Europe. Ow3ng to the reputation gained by some 
cures effected on important personages, he obtained, 
in 1526, the professf^rship of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Basel. His first act on assuming; the chair was 








w 
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to publicly bum the treatises of Aristotle ^ aud Galeu, 
for whom he had a special antipathy. His discourses 
appear to have been delivered in a manner wliioh, w nether 
Paracelsus originated it or not, has ever since been asso- 
ciated with his name, the word homhastic dating froit! the 
medical lectures of Boinbastus Paracelsus at Basel. 
Drunkenness compelled him to resign his chair, and again 
take to the life of wandering medicus, divinator and 
astrologer. He died, like his friend Cornelius Agrippa^ 
in great poverty, at Salzburg, in 1541. 

l^aracelsus was believed by his contemporaries to have 
unveiled the secret arcana of nature, to have become 
possessed not only of the power of transmuting metals, 
but of the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and 
many other things. He is usually decried as a mere 
charlatan by historians, but probably with , insufficient 
cause. There is little reason for doubting that Paracelsus 
believed in the main in the principles he was propounding, 
and at least in the general possibility of obtaining the 
powers he claimed for himself. Living in a magical age, 
the whole of Nature presented itself naturally enough to 
his mind as a system of occult ” properties, affinities 
and agents. Those who stigmatise Paracelsus as a con- 
scious impostor must surely forget the state of science at 
the time, and the universality among the learned of the 
belief in astrology and alchemy. These beliefs -were re- 
duced to systematic form by Paracelsus. The idea traceable 
throughout the period is that tlieosoiffiy supplies a key not 
only to the theoretical interpretation of Nature, but to the 
practical application of its laws in medicine, &c. Still, on 
the conhiies of the Middle Ages, when everything, from tlie 
highest relations of Church and State to those of the trade 
or handicraft, had a mystic religious significance, it was 
but natural the new physical science should be conceived 
in this spirit. A scientific method did not exist, and men 
had not as yet become accustomed to the habit of special- 
isation, which characterises our thought in this transitional 
age of mental and material anarchy. 

The cosmological system of Paracelsus, for with meta- 
physic he did not occupy himself, was based on the con- 
ception of the tripartite division of nature and man. Nature 
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was the macrocosm, man the microcosm. Man, as tlie 
pinnacle of nature, embraced in Ms body the elements of 
all other things. Without astronomical, physical and 
theological knowledge, it is impossible for the physician 
to uilderstand the true nature of the human body or its 
diseases. The trinitarian principle was all“j)erYading, the 
prma materia, understanding by this a j)hysical substance, 
contains within it the potencies of all things ; but even in 
this may be traced a triple nature, generally designated by 
Paracelsus as salt, sulphur, and mercury, though sometimes 
as Balsamum, Eesina, and Liquor, Paracelsus is careful to 
insist he does not mean these substances in the gross bodily 
form presented to us, but their spiritual essences. All 
material things contain these principles ; thus in wood that 
which forms smoke is the mercurial principle, that which 
burns is the sulphurous, while what remains as ash is the 
saline. In man, the body represents salt, the animal soul 
sulphur, and the intellectual principle mercury. In the 
combination and separation of these, the variety of things 
appears. The so-called four elements as we know them 
are the offspring of the spirit or mlcanus inhering in 
them. What in the elements is mlcanus, appears in com- 
j)Osite individual things as their arclieus, or individual 
force. Man, who is the quintessence of all things, is depen- 
dent upon all : his intellect is divine, his animal soul astral, 
his body terrestrial. Hence his state in sickness can only 
be understood by referring it to the particular element 
which is its cause. A knowledge of water and earth only 
gives the clue to the body of man. The -macrocosm 
embraces heaven as well as earth, and to man’s spiritual 
nature, which corresponds to the fornier, a knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies is requisite, for with these it has its affinity. 
To investigate this is the function of astrology. The 
visible stars are to Paracelsus only the body (corpus) of 
the invisible essences which animate them. But it is need- 
less to enter further into the details of Paracelsus’ system 
(if it can bo termed such), with its sylphs, gnomes, kobbolds 
and salamanders ; its far-fetched and fanciful analogies ; 
its strange medley of Cabbalistic, Platonic and Christian 
doctrines. ,Its key-note is the correspondence between 
macrocosm and microcosm. As the macrocosm is divided 
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mto its upper and lower parts (the heavens and the earth)y. 
so is the microcosm into body and animal soul. Outside- 
these spheres which constitute the subject-matter of human 
science is the divine order, the subject-matter of theology, 
the divine science- To this belongs the rational and •moral 
nature of man, and the creative activity by which the, 
universe is sustained and governed. On this ground human 
reason is inadequate, and revelation (esoterically inter- 
preted) is the only guide. A point that strikes one in 
reading Paracelsus is that with all his hatred of Aristotle 
and Scholasticism, he is unable to dispense with the well- 
known Scholastic distinctions and terminology. The- 
school-philosophy, even in its decay, asserted its influence 
on friends and foes alike. 

It is an apt illustration of the truth of what we before 
said as to the tendency of the age, that much the same 
views as those of Paracelsus were enunciated by an 
Italian contemporary, also a physician, who, so far as we are 
aware, had no knowledge of him or his works. Hiekohy- 
Mus Oaebanus (or Cardano, as it is in Italian), well-known 
for his interesting and curious autobiography entitled Be 
vita propria, was born in 1500, at Milan. His fame as a 
mathematician and scientifle investigator, which in his 
own day was great, has not proved enduring, owing to the 
fact, as observed by a recent writer, that he was compelled 
to labour, ‘‘ partly in fields of research where no important 
discovery was then attainable, partly in those where his 
discoveries could only serve as the stepping-stones to others 
by which they were inevitably eclipsed.” Like Paracelsus, 
Cardanus was an ardent believer in astrology, which he 
sought to establish on inductive principles, as well as in 
the ‘‘ occult sciences ’’ 


generally. His two philosophical 
treatises are entitled respectively Be suMlitate rerum, and 
Be varietate renm. In these, as we have said, we find much 
the same order of speculation as in the works of Paracelsus ; 
the same fanciful analogies; the same subtle affinities; 
the same haphazard guesses. The “ elements ” from which, 
like his elder contemporary, Cardanus excludes that of fire, 
though for different reasons, naturally play an important 
part in his system. Even the elemental spirits and other 
extra human intelligencies assumed by Paracelsus, are to 
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bo found in Cardanns. At tbe same time there are re- 
markable giimjDses of later thought which open out now and 
again in the %vorks of the Italian. Even the doctrine of 
evolntion appears in a crude form, while the truth that 
the ♦end. of man’s being is social rather than personal, is 
clearly indicated in more than one place. Cardanus is- 
probably the first writer who hinted at the idea of a philo- 
sophy of history. In fact, the whole of his thought, even 
where most fanciful, tends to the recognition of an orderly 
sequence in events, in short, of the prevalence if not the 
universality of law, in every sj)here of existence. Cardanus,. 
who was also a great traveller, died at Eome in 1576. 

Among works dealing with the physical speculations of the sixteenth 
century may be mentioned Bixner und Siber’s Leben und Meinungen 
beruJimten Pliysiher im IQten und XI ten Jahrhundert, forming a part of 
the GeseliicMe dev Tliysiologie. SprengeTs GeseMchie der Arzeneilmnde, 
Tiiiel III . ; Erdmann deals fully with this subject in Voi. IL of bis 
History. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

FIEST EPOCH, A. 

THE ABSTEAOT-DOGMATIO SYSTEMS. 

We have now traced briefly the development of specu^ 
lative thought from its rise in the sixth centnry b.c. 
to the close of the ancient world ; we have seen the transi- 
tion of philosophy in the hands of the Church from 
its ancient forhis into Scholasticism, in which it became 
the slave of dogma ; we have witnessed the decline and 
fall of Scholasticism at the Eenaissance, and its replace- 
ment by the resuscitation of classical systems, through the 
scholars of Italy, and the crude physical speculations of 
men such as Agripjia, Paracelsus, and Cardanus. Hence- 
forth we have done with the Middle Ages, and enter a 
period with which current thought is directly affiliated ; 
in short, the period of Modem JBMlosojphy. 

We noticed that, notwithstanding their declamations 
against Aristotle and the schoolmen, the writers of the 
Sixteenth century still employed scholastic expressions and 
followed a more or less scholastic order of thought. The 
great negative characteristic of the earlier stages of the 
modem period (we say earlier stages, though it is a 
characteristic which it has retained in some of its 
most recent developments) is the entire absence of all 
Aristotelean terminology^ and method. The reaction 
against scholasticism had at last done its work. With 
the quibbling and word-jugglery of the schoolmen were 
swept away the all-important distinctions of the Stagirite 
himself. ^ But philosophy was now for the first time since 
the earlier Eoman Empire more or less independent, not 
only of positive dogma, but of any special and determinate 
intellectual tendency. In the Seventeenth centnry the 
foundations of modern civilization in all its aspects were 
laid; the era of “free contract” (^o called) had fairly 
dawned; the hierarchy of the Middle Ages was spasmodic- 
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ally gasping in ite death-throes ; antiiority and status wer 
. undermined in all directions ; the middle class was assert 

' SftSVir*''' domination ; th( 

Catholicism and Protestantism, which hac 
rag.d in the preceding century in the various countries oi 
Eui ope, was now practically decided one way or the other ■ 

Prn+?c!?‘' powerful 

^uW A dominant creed! Philo- 

210W free from the physical persecution ot 
ecolesiasticism, still indirectly felt the influence of doo'ma 
an influence, however, which affected it less and le^s as 

STmorS r 1 everoised was more 

01 a moial and social than a legal character. 

.q™ 1 are two main contemporary streams of philosouhie 
Seve!S™®+^* constrtuting the speculative history o/the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, which mav he 

uii^fll Ahstract-Dogmatic and the Em- 

pincal-Sceptieah The reputed founder of the first of t W 
lines w^ -the French Descartes, that of the second thp 
n Af ^hstract-Dogmatio schools consist (I ) 

Spinoza and his foUowLs, 
and (III.) of Leibnitz and those who drew their inspiration 

The^ e!™’- Wolff, Baumgaften, &o 

S. Empirical-Sceptical schools embrace the names of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Eeid and thc^ 

nensationiBts »»d m«- 

postulate the reality out- 
side of expenenoe, of the forms of tUnling, which alone 
possess meaning within the system of kn™edAT 
experience. They assume concreteness in what is reallv 
only a detached element of the concrete Mhey asrmJ 
that IS, theloonditions of the whole synthesis as JrS’ 

making abstraction from them.’ 
The Empincal-Sceptical schools profoundly ignore 
Metaphysie, and confine themselves to psychology*? vet 
they m the long run usually faU into the metafwsical 
ass^ption of an mdependent external world as the^cauae 
of the indiyidua.hmind^’s impressions. The next step is 
Scepticism, m which the mere individual impression or 
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idea per se is liypostatised ; that is, made the -ultimate 
reality. In Scepticism the bankruptcy of ^Empiricism 
becomes manifest. Philosophy degenerates into a mere 
negative criticism. There is, however, one way of escai^e, 
and that is Materialism, in which the concrete eorpoteal 
substance of the universe is made absolute. In this 
doctrine a truth is presented, though inadequately, 
because torn from its connection. It is nevertheless the 
truth of Emj)iricism, its logical and, in a sense, valid 
result. 


DESCAETES. 


Bm't Descaetes was born on March 31st, 1596, at La 
Haye, in Touraine, and educated in the Jesuit College of 
La Eleche. The early training of Descartes in mathe- 
matics and philosophy had the effect for many years to 
disgust him of all such pursuits. For some time he 
occupied himself with play and the chase. Subsequently 
he entered the army of the Netherlands as a volunteer. 
During this portion of his career he began again to 
interest himself in intellectual pursuits. He soon ex- 
changed his commission in the army of the Netherlands 
for one at first in the Bavarian, and afterwards in the 
Imperial anny then engaged in the “ Thirty Years’ War.” 
It was now that Descartes began to occupy himself in 
earnest with mathematical investigations chiefiy con- 
nected with algebra and geometry. He shortly after 
resigned his commission and devoted himself to ti'avel, as 
a private individual, visiting in succession Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. He afterwards settled 
in Holland, occupying himself with his studies, until an 
invitation from Queen Christina of Sweden induced him 
to remove to Stockholm. The severity of the climate 
proving too much for his health, never very robust, he 
died on the 11th of February, 1650, in the last-named city. 
The principal philosophical works of Descartes are his 
Fri-ndpia FMloeophia^ his Meditationes de prima FliilosopTiia^ 
his earlier Fssai$ FJiilosopMques, and liis short treatise, 
the Biscours sur la Metliode» 
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Descartes’ Doctrines. 

«TiSf '’f DescMtes starts from the celebrated 

Methodic Donbi, as it is termed by his followers. 
Descartes earlier alienation from philosophy had been 
literary spirit of scepticism then 
prevalent in France among the educated classes, and 
which IS embodied in the ivi-itings of Montaigne. It was 
ear, therefore, that before Descartes eonld enter with 
^ philosophic investigation, 

■“? 1ns account with the scepticism that 
with him no less than with others, had discredited the 
teaditional niethods of the schools, methods which he had 
satirically characterised as affording the student the 
means of “ talking glibly on all subjects in a manner to 
excite the wonder of the less instructed.” With the • 
object, therefore, of forestalKng the destructive effects of 
sceptical arguments on the system he hopes to rear he 
inoculates it with scepticism at birth. ' ' 

Doubt,’ above alluded to, forbade any- 
tlimg to be ^en for granted that could possibly be 
q^tioned. But could not everything be questioned? 

No, answers Descartes, the evidences of the senses may - 
the most apparently indestructible declarations of the 
inteUect may ; but there is one thing which all doubt 
Itself presupposes, and that is the doubter. I exist 
doubtmg,_ but doubting is only a form of thinking • there- 
fore this IS as much as to say I exist thinking, iferear W 
foimula foi this fundamental position of his philosophy is 
the celebrated Cogito ergo sum. The logical fem of ^is 

Stids^ofT/^^'T^^ y^lnerable, and Gassendi’s 
criticism ^ it, from Iiis point of view, undoubterllv 

justified. But the form of statement does not reaUy afSt 
the point at issue. Descartes wished to insist u^n the 
intuitive character of the .proposition, « I am coSus ” 

In this he regards as indistinguishable the fact of 
existence and the fact of consciousness, of the matter 
I, and the form,* thought, a drcumstanoe which, as we 
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and post-Kantian plxilosopliy of Germany. Fnrnislied 
with this primal deliverance of coiiscionsness, Descartes 
thought he had discovered the one true fonndatioii on 
which philosophy can stand. The Gogito was the philo- 
sophic bantling whose system had been pnrifieef of 
debatal:>Ie matter, such as might subsequently prove soil 
for scepticism, by the lymph of the methodic doubt.” 
Here, therefore, was the criterion of truth, all that stood 
or fell with this axiom partook of its certainty, and 
partook of it in proportion to its inseparahility from the 
act of consciousness. From the above criterion of trnth 
Descartes deduces the theorem that the ,, clearness of a 
conception, is the test of its truth. This, however, is 
limited hy the possibility that a being superior to myself 
might deceive me. Hence the necessity before proceeding 
farther of determining the questioii-of the existence and 
attributes of such a being. 

How, no idea which obtains in the mind can repre- 
sent more than the object from which it is formed or 
which causes it. Of some ideas, as for instance that of 
a doubting or thinking being, it is quite clear that I 
might have them, even if I alone existed ; for I myself 
should be their prototype. “ But there is one idea,” 
proceeds Descartes, which it would be impossible could 
arise within me in the latter case; to wit, the idea of 
an infinite Being. This I can neither draw from my- 
self, since I am finite, nor can it come through an 
abstraction from anything finite without me.” I can 
very well arrive by abstraction at the conception of a 
negative infinite^ in other words, of an indefinite^ hut not 
at the positive conception of an infinite excluding all 
limitation whatever. I can think, for instance, of an 
endless space by abstracting from the limits of the 
known space. But this is infinite only in a particular 
sense, it is not absolutely infinite. Every conception 
of the merely negative infinite, the infinite of one \ind 
only (i,e, the indefinite) presuj)poses that of the positive 
infinite. The latter idea it is not in my power to 
diminish by the abstraction or to increase b}?- the ad- 
dition of anything, and Consequently" says Descai’tes, 

** nothing remains but to admit this idea as coeval with 
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my creation, in otlier words, as co-estensive mtli the idea 
of inyself.” 

The presence of the idea of the infinite within ns demon- 
strates, according to Descartes, the existence of an infinite 
Beigig without us who is its original, and w^ho has Himself 
implanted it in us. Even viewing the matter a posteriori, I 
should require a cause, though I existed ffomHemity,mJvir4a^ 
for without it I could not continue in existence. To he 
maintained in existence is to he continuously re-created. 

But the argument for the existence of God upon which 
Descartes most plumes himself is his celebrated ‘‘onto- 
logical ” argument. The existence of God, according to this 
argument, must he drawn from his very conception itself ; 
for inasmuch as the idea of a triangle contains that of 
three sides, so does the idea of the Infinite contain that of 
necessary existence, since contingent existence w’-ould 
imply dependence or limitation and therefore contradict 
the notion of infinity. Descartes distinguishes his onto- 
logical argument from the somewhat similar one of 
Anselm by the remark that it does not rest simply 
upon the mere significance of a word, upon the fact 
that we conceive God as existent — since all we think of, 
in so far as we think of it, is thought of as existing — 
hut upon the necessity which attaches to the thought of 
existence in this particular case, and upon the fact that 
this thought is not a mere figment of the mind, hut a 
necessary, because innate, idea. 

The existence of God is the second position in the 
Cartesian construction. “ Self’’ and “ God ” satisfactorily 
accounted for, the next proceeding is to establish the 
existence of the “ World.” Descartes having found as the 
ultimate postulate of his philosophy the clear and de- 
terminate conception of himself as a thinking being, and 
having proclaimed clearness of perception the test of 
truth, barring the possibility of deception from a superior 
being, next pi'oceeded to determine the existence and the 
nature of this being. I n the course of the investigation , 
the notion of an infiniteTSeing was sIiownTo”eTclu^^ 
limitation and all imperfection of any kind whatever, in 
other words, toi».involve the notion of absolute perfec- 
tion. But the deception is irreconcilable with moral 
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perfection, and Lence mnst be excluded from our con- 
ception of divinity. Xet were it tbe case that our per- 
ceptions which appear to represent an existent world did 
not pally do so^ we* s^hcmld be compelled to assume de- 
ception, Lc. moral imperfection, in our Infinite Au^ior. 
I he canon is therefore now established without reserve, 
that that of which we have a clear perception exists. To 
the objection that the above argument proves too much 
since It excludes the possibility of human error, Descartes 
replies, tbat error does not consist merely in the imperfect 
apprehension of thmgs j>er se, but in the individual’s act 
01 will by which that imperfect apprehension is accepted 
as true, in this connection he draws a distinction between 
^sophisticated thought which instinctively accepts 
the dictates of common-sense without hesitation (bm, the 
belief m external objects), and the thought which comes 
of reflection and vsdiich is voluntary, 

validity of his canon of investigation 
has been settled,. Descartes naturally proceeds more Quickly 
m the construction of his system. He distinguishes 
between those ccmceptions which pre-suppose, le. are 
limitations of, other conceptions or ideas, and those which 
are independent, or which are conceived per se. The only 
® capable of being conceived per se, Descartes 
finds to he those- of extension and thought. Each of these 
can be thought ef without the assistance of the other or 
ol any ^foreign idea whatsoever except that of infinity 
These independent self-existent ideas, Descartes terms 
attnlmta, which he derives from the etymoloo-y a natura 
tnhuta sunt The former class of ideasithosfwHoh " 
denvative, that is, are merely limitations of other ideas 
he terms niodi. Although extension and thought arc the 

tS+ f Descartes declares 

that in God, m whom of course there are necessarily no 
inasmuch as these would imply limitation, “tbo 
attributes are many.” This portion of Descartes’ system 
IS ^ especially important in its bearing on Spinoza Tu 
this respect also Descartes’ definition of the i^ependeL 
subjects of the attributes, which he terms substances is 
“°*®worthy. 4 ^bstanoe, says Des ca.rt.e«; 
m__Jhaly^jo^ requires nothmg else to its 'bjing o r crai- 
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ce ption ; ” in otlier words, it is an a bsolutely inde ] 3enclent 
ex^engy‘lOTriS”^^'H expressly asserts, an incomplete snb- 
“stance is a contradiction. Still farther remarkable is it 
that (in his Trind^ia) he actually touches Spinozism in 
coftceding that, according to the literal terms of his defini- 
tion, there could only bo one substance, namely, God. He 
gets over this somewhat inconsequently by extending the 
definition as regards the supposed created substances in 
which the attributes of extension and thought are assumed 
to inhere, namely mind^ and matter^ by declaring that though 
not absolutely independent, inasmuch as they have their 
ground in the Supreme Being, yet they are relatively so, 
that is, as regards all other created things. The existence 
of hocly (matter) and mind, as substances, Descartes finds 
guaranteed by his conception of them as such, and a 
fortiori, by the trustworthiness of the Deity. Inasmuch 
as they are substances they mutually exclude each other. 
Thought is j.)ure inwardness, having no analogy whatever 
with extension, which is pure outwardness. There can be 
no question of any community between them. This 
extreme dualism was the rock upon which Oartesianism 
split. It is true Descartes thereby separates himself from 
Spinoza, but he also logically separates himself from 
Leibnitz, although there are not wanting indications in 
his works of a tendency, at times, to Leibnitzianism. 

The practical consequence of the dualistio character of 
Descartes^ metaphysics is, that the two departments of 
physics and psychology are entirely severed from one 
another. Descartes always regarded his 23hysics as the 
most important part of his work. Its j)roblem was to 
formulate all that can be discovered in nature by reflec- 
tion thereupon. In this, it is clear, abstraction must be 
made from the sensuous qualities of objects, for these 
sensuous qualities are no more than states or feelings of 
the perceiving mind, which have as much resemblance to 
that which causes the feeling as mere words have with 
the ideas of which they are the signs : All the sensuous 
qualities of things lie in us, i.e. in the soul,” Descartes 
repeatedly insists. Hence physical investigation demands 
that we abstract from all that does not pertain to the 
objects themselves, or to the modes by which they are 
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*o^s, as for instance time, number, &c. The onlv 
SnsS f ^ Descartes, inheres in bodiel 

wS+f f in its three dimensions oflencrth 

breadth, and thicWs. Space and matter are coextenstv7 
involving a contradiction. Descartes 
aintains extension as the sole quality of matter ®er se nni- 
even excluding _ gravity. The result of this if that he 
was enabled to identify physios -svith mathematics and tn 
claim for his physical doctrine tlie certify da 
In accordanci .^th this vif^v, he e^cSs af 
purpose in nature from his investic^ations TTe 
did not deny divine in Hi a 

speculation ^th regafd tf f " T f’ 
from the conoeptioi? of ofteS ofLi/- 
to be afiSrmed resDectino- +in'o , thing but this, is 
there 

capacity of division of figure ^ world. The 

iitto jonoeplion M a&tki. To t£i‘ 

variety „f bo<a„‘ 

motions of themselves or their vaitl '" A / 

iion of modem thought is seen Tn ^f^^s.^Jiticipa- V 

«t ti; 

tions of modern scieTioA f^ fir^^ ^ interesting anticipa- 

to many Untenable SotW suoh\? 

celebrated ‘‘ theory of vortipp^s instance, as the 

respecting physioWy though’ in +h- theories 

achieved some vSbkSsufi A “ <ifPartoent he also 

the human, he re^rde^^n t including 

, mental phykoalnSi f. ^i« f^nda! 



w ir ■ - 

the so UrStribS'of or <iootrine of 

attribute of S iTeStit 
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inasmncli as extension is its attribute, can neitlier exist 
nor be conceived 'witliout extension; so the mental sub* 
stance whose attribute is thought, can neither be con- 
ceived nor exist apart from thought. The soul is always 
conifcious — always thinks — -just as light always illumines, 
as heat always warms, &c. Even the babe in the womb 
is conscious. There is no such thing as dreamless sleep ; 
it is merely memory failing us, which leads us to think this 
possible, and memory, Descartes is careful to remind the 
reader, is a purely bodily state. 

Descartes divides . ideas as concerns their clearness into 
adequate and inadequate, or complete and incomplete : as 
concerns their origin, into self-made ideas ( Jictse), into bor-. 
rowed ideas (adventitise)^ and inborn ideas" (innatse). The 
will is always dependent on consciousness, that is, on an 
act of perception ; hut there may be acts of ]3erception 
apart from any act of will. Error consists in the affirma - 
tion by the will as true of an inadequate perceptionTor 
idea.. Hence, in God, in whom is no inadequate idea, 
error is impossible. In the latter case truth consists in 
his affirmation of it, in the fact that he wills such and such 
to he true. In the same way goodness is purely determined 
by the Divine will. Truth and goodness are, therefore, with 
Descartes, dependent in the last r^qrt^siflely on the arbi- 
trary fiat of a supreme being. Descartes, of course, mainfams 
tE'e freedom of the human will, hut at the same time regards 
indeterminateness as the lowest stage of willing. He who 
possessed clear and distinct ideas of the good and the true, 
would never hesitate in choosing it, and hence would not 
be indifferent. The highest freedom and the highest 
perfection obtains, when error has become impossible 
through knowledge. The Sokratic doctrine thus once 
more appears in the history of ethical speculation. 

When Descartes comes to speak of Anthropology, that is, 
of man, as a personality in which thought and eo^i&nsion 
appear in union, his dualism naturally gives him some 
trouble. The union he declares to constitute only a 
com;position, which is purely empirical, resting upon a super- 
natural fact, that is a special act of the Divine will. Al- 
though the soul is*in union with the whole body, this union 
is effected immediately by means of a specific organ, to 
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wit, tlie fineal glands wliicli according to Descartes, is tlie 
source of tlie ‘animal spirits,’ and for this and sundry 
other fanciful reasons the most suitable seat for it. On 
the above theory, Descartes proceeds to explain the effects 
of the emotions and passions. The contest of the tond 
with the appetites is not one between a higher and a lower 
soul, but between the soul and the so-called ‘ nervous fluids’ 
or ‘ animal spirits.’ The practical side of Descartes’ ethics 
falls to be dealt with in this connection. The most im» 
portaiit point, however, in his anthropological doctrine, 
for the subsequent histo ry of the Cartesian school, is the 
virtual assumption of a perpetual miracle in the union 

of body and soul. ' ' 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoure d to give 
a clear general view of the Cartesian system as it left 
the hands of its founder. Its strength and its weakness 
•will appear in the course of the succeeding historic de- 
velopment. Criticism is unnecessary of a doctrine which 
the average educated reader will now-a-days readily see 
is fatally vulnerable in many of its cardinal principles. 
The sceptica l attitude assumed at starting gives way, after 
the first stage in the construction has been reached, to so 
much obvious sophistry even in essentials, that whether 
they be right or wrong in fact, we can hardly wonder at 
the attitude of those critics who have regarded it as a 
“ blind,” consciously put forward to guard certain vulner- 
able points in the coming construction which had been in 
reality assumed from the first. Facilis ascenms mli, to the 
aspiring philosopher. But be this as it may, Descartes’ 
position, as the founder of modern philosojiby, is not to be 
gainsaid. Of a rather feeble moral nature, he lived in a 
continual dread of unpleasant notice being taken of him 
by the Church ; his obsequiousness in this respect being 
remarked even in an age of theological subservience. 
This makes it difficult in estimating Descartes and his 
work, to determine in some cases whether a particular 
doctrine is to be attributed to mental servili ty or real 
conviction. But the historian of philosopEy must <;^onsol6 ' 
himself with the maxim cliacun a les defauts de~ ses qmlifSs. 

e 

Caitesianism, though in the end successful all along the 
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line, did not pass wittont encountering a brisk fire of 
adyerse criticism. Descartes liiinself formally replied to 
tbe more important objections raised against bis system in 
a separate work. Amongst tbe critics with whom be deals 
weie Hobbes and Lo*cke ; for in addition to objections from 
tbe side of Scholasticism, and tbe resuscitated Greek pbi- 
losopby of tbe Eenaissance, Descartes bad to encounter 
tbe contemporary British movement, Tbe new system 
made its way notwithstanding. Tbe university of Utrecht,, 
in Holland, was tbe first official home of Cartesianism* 
But in Leyden we find tbe most brilliant series of teachers,, 
foremost among whom is Geulincx. Tbe other Dutch 
universities soon caught tbe infection, and Holland, which 
bad long been tbe home of Descartes himself, became^ 
tbe principal seed-ground of bis philosophy. Clerical 
opposition, more or less successful, there was, of course, but 
this in tbe long run rather helped than hindered its ger- 
mination. In theology, in medicine, in j)bysical science, 
Cartesianiam became the order of the day throughout. 
Western Eui'ope, Great Britain excepted. The philosophy 
of Descartes was not without its infiuence on the decadence 
in the belief in magic, witchcraft, and the “ occult sciences,’’ 
which took place so rapidly among the educated towards, 
the close of the century. Belthasar Bekker published 
in 1691 his celebrated work ‘ The Enchanted World,’' 
in which he attacked these superstiticms "oh~Tlartesian. 
grounds. This treatise, originally written in Dutch, had. 
not been pubiishedTjong be&re it was translated into all 
the more important European languages. 

The celebrated Port-Eoyal Logic {L'art de ^enser) was- 
perhaps the principal product of Cartesianism in the land 
of its founder’s birth, upon the culture of which it inada 
a deep impression. 

MALEBEANCHE. 

The first successor of Descartes who can be regarded as*, 
having at all developed the master’s doctrines was the* 
French ecclesiastic, Nicholas Malebrakche, born at Paris 
in 1638. His Beclierche de la ve^ite, first published in 1674, 
passing through six editions during the lifetilne of its* 



uiHiralties which arose on this head. The arhitrarv act o 
the Divine will hy which perception was proved wSoc 

clnmsy an hypothesis for him. lie celeLted sSo- o 

Malebianche, that he saw “all things in God ” of itseli 

tJie xantiieibm of Spinoza. To tlie former the r.-i 

So substances alike to each ot£ tnd to 

fte one infinite substance was indefinite and arbitrary 
Malebranche sought to give that relation a systematic basil' 
Starting from the conception of the Infinite Being which 

a tnron^ii tnem Indzvtduahon, nearer this beino* 

faSSt *¥' 

'I *. Descaites, lie does not senar^^tA -thA 

fomed by the confused mass of our notions of mi-tiMV^ 
things, as the philosophers maintain, that on thforei mnd’ 
fhi fT “‘>tions participate in the general idea of ■ 
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maimer. “Hence,” says Maleliranclie, ‘‘unless in some 
sense we sa-w God, we should see nothing else.” In shorty 
our consciousness, whether of ourselves or of external 
ohjccts, is nothing more nor less than a limited portion of 
the ♦divine consciousness. From this doctrine of Male- 
hranche of all “ things in God ” to the unica sulstantia 
of Spinoza was scarcely a step. The only modus virendi 
between Thought and Extension, mind and body, was found 
in the divine essence or substance ; but Malebranche not 
merely shrank from the obvious conclusion to which all 
his reasoning points, that of identifying them with the 
substance, but, strange to say (that is, strange were it not 
so common a phenomenon in history), denounces in scurri- 
lous language the man who was at once honest and logical 
enough to draw this conclusion. 


SPINOZA, 


Bauitgh BE Spinoza, born Nov. 24, 1682, at Amsterdam, 
belonged to a well-to-do Jewish family of Portuguese 
origin settled in Holland. He received a thorough educa- 
tion in the hands of the Eabbis of his native town in all 
that pertained to Jewish learning as then understood, 
besides studying Latin and natural science, under other 
teachers. Previous reading of the semi-rationalising Jewish 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, notably Maimonides, had 
already given Spinoza a speculative groundwork when, 
he took up the study of the works of Descartes. Spinoza 
occupies a unique position at this time. His heterodoxy 
had already caused his expulsion from the synagogue, and 
he thus found himself unpledged to any set of traditional 
dogmas. To this fact we may attribute the perfect freedom 
and honesty dis}3layed in his writings. The fawning of 
Descartes to Christian doctrines naturally disgusted the 
man who had severed himself from family connections, 
social intercourse, and even risked life itself for his convic- 
tions. But, nevertheless, the system of Spinoza is the 
direct and logical outcome of the principles enunciated by 
Descartes. Aftesr a generally, quiet and uneventful life, 
occupied either in the pursuance of his livelihood as a 





™ i^^thod of philosophy is identical 
wtli that of mathematics. In his Ethics he places Definf 

toons, Axioms, and Postulates, at the head oSy bSot 

he Geometrical method appeared to him as the most 
Sd^M £ of “deal- and distinct ” ideaj 

poiwiitv nf effectually excluded the 

possihihty of the entrance into philosophy of personal or 
otte hias-it was the only purely disinterlstedSod 
• obseiwes, that Spinoza, the Jew, first introduced 
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lu which finite and infinite are merged. It Sd be S 
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in other words, apart from the conditions necessary to its 
real existence. Such conceptions as that of a talking 
animal, a horse with a man’s head, an extended figure 
without weight or resistance, are common and ohyious 
instances of this combined power of abstraction and imag- 
ination. Teleological explanations of the world have their 
root entirely in the foregoing tendency of the mind. “ All 
such opinions,” says Spinoza, spring from the notion, 
commoiii}^ entertained, that all things in nature act for the 
same reason as men themselves act, with an end in view.” 
Human will and action are abstracted from the only whole 
of which they can form a part, namely the human being, 
and transferred by the imagination to external nature, and 
even the Absolute itself. The consequence of this is 
exhibited in religion, in the anthropomorphic conception 
of God as having “made all things for man, and man 
that he might worship Him.” In the Appendix to the first 
book of the Ethics^ Spinoza demolishes this view with his 
usual clearness and vigour. 

In philosophy Spinoza demands the elimination of all 
time-relations, in other words, that the philosopher should 
be understood as viewing the world mt specie mtemitatis. 
By this, of course, he meant that the province of meta- 
physic is to expound the world in its logical, rather than 
its temporal sequence. Hence, the starting-point of his 
system is not any first cause of all things in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but that which all things logically pre- 
suppose ; that by means of which all other things are con- 
ceived, but which is in itself independent and ultimate. 

Ill this great advance is made on Descartes, whose God 
was little more than the first cause of the world. This un- 
conditioned ground, the one substance of Spinoza, contains 
within it the sum-total of all reality. Although he did 
homage to current prejudices by employing the word Qod 
for Iiis conception, it is only fair to remember that he dis- 
tinctly disclaims using the word in any current sense. 

Erdmann well observes that those who connect the usual 
religious significance with the word God, had better, in 
reading Spinoza, substitute for it the word Nature, It is 
constantly insisl^d upon that all things proceed from the 
One Substance by the same necessity as that by which it 
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os against understanding l>y idea a niei^ prototype wliioli 
can neTcr enter into consciousness, and demands that wo 
should regard it as a conscious act of thought. Inasmuch 
as the One Substance is the foundation of all being, it is 
the foundation of corporeal no less than of mental pro- 
cesses. Every such process is conditioned by anothei' 
such, and that by another, and so on to infinity. (See 
quotation, p. 162, Bu/pra.) Of course this occurs only in 
the same attribute, for we have already seen that there 
is no passing over from the one to the other ; no more 
from the mental to the corporeal, than from the corporeal 
to the mental. By Spinoza’s rigid division it is needless to 
say all idealist explanations in physics, no less than all 
materialist explanations in psychology, are excluded. 

Turning now to natura naturata^ we find the principles 
of the corporeal world were, to Spinoza, rest and motion. 
All modifications of body he attributes to the velocity and 
direction of motion in its parts. The so-called union of 
body and soul only means that the same thing is viewed 
now under one attribute, now under another. The mind 
is nothing more than the idea of the body, but inasmuch 
as an idea is only a product of thought-activity, the idea 
corporis is a conscious act of the mind with which is bound 
up the reflected knowledge of this act, that is, the idea of 
this idea, which is nothing other than the idea mentis. 
Just as the modification of extension, or body, of which 
the real or empirical world consists, is brought about by 
differences of rest and morion — in short, as an individual 
body is a determinate s.ystem of the modifications of 
extension — so- an individual mind is a determinate 
system of the modifications of thought, i,e. of ideas. The 
world of eternal modes, or natura naturata,, roughly 
corresponds to the world of Ideas in Platonic systems. 
The natura naturata is, of course, also to be conceived 
under the dual attribute. It consists of motion and rest^ 
and what Spinoza terms the intellectus infinitus. Just as 
motion and rest contains the possibility of the actual 
corporeal world in its entirety, so the intellectus infini- 
tiis is the complex of all ideas and m|nds, i,e, the possi- 
bility of the actual ideal world in its entirety. Just as 
every individual body is conditioned by motion and rest^ 
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so is every ixidiviclTial mind conditioned by the miellectus 
injiiiittis.* 

Iiiasmiicli as Spinoza regards man merely as a portion 
of nature, bis Anthropology and Ethics are one. Man’s 
bddily slate is conditioned the bodies which sui round 
him, his milieu, as it might now be expressed. He is at 
once active and passive. His activity is continimlly 
obstructed and affected by his surroundings, and his 
whole career is a continuous striving to realise himself, 
01% which is the same thing, to assert his own being, 
against this obstruction. In exercising this activity he 
becoines identified with the absolute. The consciousness 
of striving is primarily aiipetite or desire, which leads, 
according as the struggle fails or succeeds in any par- 
ticular instance, to pleasure and pain ; hope and fear being 
further modifications of these fundamental emotions 
{^assiones). With the passions are directly connected the 
conceptions of good and evil, which can have no meaning 
in any other than a human relation. The propositioi^ 
“ this is good for me,” is perfectly justified, but not so the 
proposition, this is good” (absolutely). The presence, 
with the emotion of joy or sorrow, of the idea of the 
external object causing it, produces love or hatred. 

The result of Spinoza's Ethics proper (contained in 
the three last parts of the treatise under that name, 
the first two being purely metaphysical), which, as we 
before said, is identical with his Anthropology, is in 
many points similar to that of his contemporary, Helvetius. 
He is a rigid necessarian, and pure disinterestedness he 
regards as an illusion, since man acts according to tlie 
dictates of his nature, the stimulus to action in men 
being only possible to be mortified or destroyed by a 
stronpr stimulus.^ ^ This of course forms the foundation 
for Spinoza’s political theory. Spinoza was the first 
consistent ad\ ocate of universal toleration, althou^’h 
he does not recognise formally the ‘‘ rights ’ of man” 
as such. Like most political theorists of the seven- 
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samptioii of tlae incuralble stupidity of the many ; but he at 
the same time regards that state as most secure in which 
there is the greatest amount of personal liberty. The 
great truth which the present century has brought to 
light of the dependence of the political and other formsr of 
society upon its economical conditions had not then 
dawned, anymore than the truth that the social organism 
obeys certain definite laws of development just as does 
the animal organism. 

Apart from this, however, perhaps what strikes one 
most in reading Spinoza is the modernness of his style and 
standpoint as compared with other seventeenth-century 
thinkers. There are passages' in the “ Tractatus Theologico- 
poiiticus,” as well as in the “ Ethics,’’ which might have been 
written by a modern scientist. As an instance of Spinoza’s 
capacity for scientific exposition, we quote a passage from 
a remarkable letter of his to Oldenburg. He is endeavour- 
ing to explain to Oldenburg the principle that every part 
of nature agrees with the whole, and is associated with 
all other parts : ** Let us imagine, with your permission, a 
little worm, living in the blood, able to distinguish by sight 
the particles of blood, Ijmiph, &c,, and to reflect on the 
manner in which each particle, on meeting with another 
particle, either is repulsed or communicates a portion of 
its own motion. This little worm would live in the 
blood, in the same way as we live in a part of the universe, 
and would consider each drop of blood, not as a part, but 
as a whole. He would be unable to determine how all 
the parts are modified by the general nature of blood, and 
are compelled by it to adapt themselves, so as to stand in 
a fixed relation to one another. For, if we imagine that 
there are no causes external to the blood, which could 
communicate fresh movements to it, nor any space beyond 
the blood, nor any bodies whereto the particles of blood 
could communicate their motion, it is certain that the 
blood would always remain in the same state, and its 
particles would undergo no modifications, save those 
which may be conceived as arising from the relations of 
motion existing between the lymph, the chyle, <feo. The 
blood would then always have to be co£sidered as a whole, 
not a part. But, as there exist, as a matter of fact, very 
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I many causes, winch modify, in a given manner, the nature j 

of the hlood, and are, in tnrn, modified thereby, it follows f 

that other motions and other relations arise in the I 

blood, Kspringing not from the mutual relations of its j 

patts only, but from the mutual relations between the I 

blood as a whole and external causes. Thus the blood ;; 

comes to be regarded as a part, not as a whole. So much I 

for the whole and the part,” | 

In many points Spinoza anticipates Kant, but his funda- I 

mental conception is still abstract. The Umca Substantia j 

is, after all, at bottom, the Being-in-general of the Carte- I 

sians and of Malebranche. His system is an ontology, I 

and an ontology, too, in which all traces of “ theory of ~ 

knowledge,” as such, are absent. j 

Spinozisni found an immediate success in Holland. i 

Numerous works appeared, some containing views ob- 
viously drawn from the Ethics, others attacking those 
views. About the close of the seventeenth century, it 
appears to have gained some ground in France. 

Spinoza's is the only pre-Kantian system which has 
; been revived in modern times. In fact, the interest in 

Spinoza dates mostly from Gfoethe and Schleiermacher. 

The works which have been published during the last 
half-century, dealing with the Dutch thinker, would fill a 
library. There are not wanting, at the present day, men 
of eminence who declare that in him is contained the 
fulness of modern science manifested. With Spinoza 
closes the main line of Cartesian development. We now 
proceed to consider a subsidiary branch springing from 
the same stem. 

Among recent English works treating of Spinoza and Ms philo- 
sophy may be mentioned, Willis’s SSpiiioza, his Life, Letters and 
Ethics,’ Frederick Pollock’s ‘ Life and Works of Spinoza,’ Martineau’s 
‘ Spinoza,’ &c., &o. The German works ou the subject are numerous 
and well-known. 

i 

I LEIBNITZ. 


Gottfeied Wilhelm Leibnitz was born, 1646, at Leipsic, 
and was educated in ihe nniversity of tLat town. An 
omnivorous reader, lie early attained considerable ac- 
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monads, being witboiit qualities, would be indistinguisbable 
one from another, seeing also that they did not differ in 
quantity.” Every monad must differ from every other, 
for Leibnitz postulates the axiom that there are never 
two beings in nature perfectly alike, and in which it is 
impossible to find an internal difference, or one founded 
on intrinsic determination.” 

Blit the metaphysical monads of Leibnitz differ from 
the physical atoms of Demokritos, in that they are de- 
termined by an internal principle of change, and are 
uninfiuenced by anything external to themselves. “ But 
besides the principle of change,” proceeds Leibnitz, 
‘‘ there must also be a detail of changes, embracing, so 
to speak, the specification and the variety of simple 
substances. This detail must involve multitude in 
unity or in simplicity, for as all natural changes 
liroceed by degrees, something changes and something 
remains, and consequently, there must be in the simple sub- 
stance a plurality of affections or relations, although there 
are no parts.” (Monadologie, 12, 13.) The section which 
follovrs is interesting as characteristic of Leibnitz’s mode 
of thought, and as showing the first distinct enunciation 
of a doctrine which has played a not unimportant part in 
subsequent speculation — that of the unconscious per- 
ception or idea. ‘‘ This shifting state, which involves and 
represents multitude in unity, or in the simple substance, 
is nothing else than what we call perception, which must: 
be carefully distinguished from apj^erception, or conscious- 
ness, as will appear in the sequel. Here it is that the 
Cartesians have specially failed, making no account of 
those perceptions of which we are not conscious. It is 
this that has led them to suppose that spirits are the only 
monads, and that there are no souls of brutes or other 
Eiitelechies. It is owing to . this that they have vulgarly 
confounded protracted torpor with actual death, and have 
fallen in with the scholastic prejudice, which postulates 
souls entirely separate. Hence, also, ill-affected minds 
have been confirmed in the opinion that the soul is 
mortal.” 

Leibnitz, of course, strenuously opposes all mechanical 
explanations of perception, “ If we imagine a maohino 
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SO constructed,” lie says, “ as to poduee tliought, 
sensation, perception, we may conceive it magnilied 
— the same projiortions being preserved — to such an 
extent that one might enter it like a niilL This 
heiiig supposed, we should find in it, on each inspection, 
only pieces which impel each other, but nothing which 
can explain perception. It is in the simple substance, 
therefore — not in the compound, or in machinery — that 
we must look for that phenomenon ; and in the simple 
substance we find nothing else — ^nothing, that is, but 
perceptions and their changes. Therein also, and therein 
only, consist all the internal acts of simple substances.” 
Leibnitz recognises a progression or hierarchy among the 
monads, from the simple monad which is purely unconscious 
or confused, to the monad which has attained to self- 
consciousness or clearness. The term bouI he would 
reserve for the latter. When we are in a profound and 
dreamless sleep, or in a swoon, the soul does not differ 
sensibly from the simple monad ; but since this state is 
not permanent, and since the soul delivers herself from it, 
she is something more.” In much of this we see Leibnitz 
as a true successor of Descartes ; the Cartesian distinction 
between confused and clear perce23tion being made nou- 
menaL The impossibility of the entire absence of 
perception in the thinking subject here receives a new 
application, in so far as ]3erception is formally distinguished 
from consciousness. If there 'were no distinction in our 
perceptions, we should continue for ever in a state of 
stupor; ‘‘and this,” adds Leibnitz, “is the condition of 
the naked monad.” “ Where there, is a great number of 
minute perceptions, but where nothing is distinct, one is 
stunned, as when we turn round and round in continual 
.succession in the same direction, whence arises a vertigo 
which may cause us to faint, and which prevents us from 
distinguishing anything.” 

Memo:^, according to Leibnitz, gives to the soul a 
consecutive action, but must be distinguished from reason. 
Leibnitz is prepared to recognise a large measure of truth 
in the English Empiricist school. Memory, or the 
consecutiveness of perceptions, is slfared in common by 
men and animals. It is the scientific reason which 
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especially distingnislies man. The distinction between 
empirical knowledge derived from the former source, and 
that derived from the latter, is illnstrated by the following 
familiar instance : when we expect the sun to rise to- 
morit)w, we judge so empirically, because it has always 
done so hitherto; but the astronomer makes the same 
judgment by an act of reason. In the same way the 
difference between a quack and a physician consists in the 
fact that the one has only practice, or knowledge picked 
ajj in a casual way to rely upon, while the other derives 
his knowledge from scientific theory. The celebrated 
proposition directed by Leibnitz against Locke, “ nihil est 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu fuerit, 7im ipse in- 
iellectiis,^’ expresses in a sentence this cardinal distinction 
between empirical and necessa^'y truth. 

The God of Leibnitz is the supreme monad or primitive 
unity, the simple . original substance of which all the 
created or derived monads are the products, and which 
■are generated, so to speak, by continual fulgurations of 
the divinity from moment to moment, bounded by the 
receptations of the creature of whose existence limitation 
is an essential condition.” Like the God of the schoolman, 
he is actus purm, to which the created monads approach in 
varjung degrees, “ according to the measure of their 
perfection.” The created monads can only act upon one 
another through the medium of the divine monad. It is 
only through it that one can be dependent upon the other. 
Leibnitz bases his optimism on the principle of sujficimt 
reason. The principle of sufficient reason declares that 
no fact can be “ real, or existent, no statement true, unless 
there be a sufficient reason why it is thus, and not other- 
wise, although these reasons very often cannot be known 
to us.” This principle leads us to infer that since out of 
the infinite number of possible worlds, this one has been 
created by the Divine mind, it must contain within it the 
greatest possible measure of perfection. “ And this con- 
nection, or this accommodation of all created things to 
each, and of each to all, implies in each simple substance 
relations which express all the rest, Bach, accordingly, 
is a living and perpetual mirror of the universe. And as 
the same city viewed from different sides appears quite 
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different, and is perspective! jmnltiplied, so, in tlie infinite 
mnititnde of simple snlbstances, there are given, as it 
wercs so many different worlds wiiicli yet are only per- 
spectives of a single one, according to the different points 
of view of each monad. And this is the way to o^btain 
the greatest possible variety with the greatest possible 
order: that is fo say, the way to obtain the greatest 
possible perfection/’ F " ■ - 

of being in itself. It 
monads were destroyed, ..... c..uj.txuiig u 
act upon It. The monad is a self-sufficient 
and an omniscient eye might see in 
whole past and future of the universe, 
pan read in itself only that which 
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into tlie infinite. ’ Every organic body is a species of 
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infinite complexity of its relations. Each portion of matter 
expresses the univerae; that is, each portion of matter 
has its speciapomative energy or soul. “ Every particle of 
matter, say Leibnitz, “ may be conceived as a garden full 
ot plants, or as a pond full of fishes. But each branch of 
each plant, each member of each animal, each drop of their 
humours, is in its turn another such garden or pond.’ 
Heath, ohaos,_ and barrenness, exist only in appearance, 
oivmg to the imperfection of our point of view.'^^ It must 
not bo supposed, however, that each entelechy, force, or 
soul, has a special portion of matter for ever united with 
It; for aipodies are in a perpetual flux, like rivers, their 
particles for ever coming and going. “That which wo 
call generation is development and accretion, and that 
which we eaU death is envelopment and diminution.” 

I here IS no destruction either of the soul or the body 
strictly speaking. _ They each follow their proper law!,’ 
and coincide by virtue of the “pre-established harmony ” 

® Tietweon aU substances as- representations of 
and the same universe. Leibnitz maintains that had 
Descartes known ae laws of motion, he would have been 
led to disTOver this principle of the “pre-established 

II tiieie were no souls, and co 4-v .^ — 
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BO bodies ; and yet hoik act as if tlie one influenced the 
other.’’ 

The foregoing exposition we have taken almost verbatim 
from the summary of his system, written by Leibnitz in 
1714J for Prince Eugene of Savoy, and published after his 
death as the Monadology.” The iiioonsistency and 
mutual incompatibility of several of the main |)Ositions 
taken up are apparent at a glance, Leibnitz is emphatic 
in declaring that the monads have “ no windows,” while 
at the same time postulating a direct relation between 
them and the supreme monad, and an indirect relation 
with one another. It is difficult to see, on Leibnitzian 
principles, how psychological idealism is to be avoided. 
The self-centred microcosm ex liypotheai knows only its 
own universe. In this it is absolutely shut up. How 
then has it any right to pronounce on the absolute nature 
of things outside this universe? It may be quite true 
that other self-centred monads may exist as the centres of 
different worlds, but of them it cannot possibly know 
anything. Those who postulate a plurality of ultimate 
world-principles can never logically answer the questions 
raised by ‘'theory of knowledge.” Leibnitz is involved in 
additional difficulties by his theism, and above all, by his 
attem|>ts to render his system, compatible with theological 
orthodoxy. A hierarchy of self-centered and essentially 
independent beings, extending from the lowest sentiency 
to the highest consciousness, may be a pretty and sym- 
metrical conception, but will certainly not bear the test 
of criticism, as an explanation of the universe. 

But Leibnitz, who after all was more of a litterateur 
than a philosopher, gives us, nevertheless, many acute 
suggestions and able pieces of analysis in his writings. 
His individualist Pluralism he was fond of placing in 
opposition to Spinoza’s Monism, when charged with the 
latter by thinkers too logical to conceive the possibility of 
a serious thinker treating individuation as an ultimate 
metaphysical fact. 

Leibnitz, of course, admits freedom of the will, but Ms 
freedom is neither absolute indifference, nor is it determi- 
nation without motwe. It is a free choice of one lino of 
conduct rather than another from among two or more 
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that are, physically speaking, equally possible. God alone 
18 absolutely free. Human freedom merely means that 
the determination of the will is contingent upon the 
character. In this sense, “the understanding m^y deter- 
mine the will according to the prevalence of perceStions 
i^hich, since it is certain and 
intailibie, may incline without necessitating it ” (Nouveaur- 
&ais,XXl}). In a certain sense, a hall might he said to be 

free after it has been struck by a racque^in so f« a* £ 
jyement is not hindered. In another sense, the motion 
of the ball IS contingent, in other words, not free. 

Leibnitz warns the student against the misuse of the 
Cartesian principle of “ clearness and distinctness ” in 
i^iea, as a test of truth. Yei-y often that appears to us 

e-iid distinctness is only applicable 
A*' result of exact observation and faultless 

deduction. As we have seen, in one sense nothino- is clear 
example, our perception of matter is in 
its nature coBfased; matter which is composed of an 
infinity of unextended substances, to our^ perception 
appeam as a continuously extended whole. 

™ the logical antithesis of 

Spinoza there existed naught but the one 
sutetance and its modes; to Leibnitz existence SmprS 
an infinity of monads and their perceptions. To Spinoza 
extension IS an ultimate fact, co-relative with thou%“ to 
Leibnitz It IS an illusion due to confused appSnslon 
OT aU teleological explanations are to be rieidlv 

*0 Leibnitz, they form an intforaT 
Spinoza, philosophy had no loorf 
nor lot mth theology; to Leibnitz, the iustificatter^f 
theology IS Its end and aim. Leibnitz was essontionf ^ 
eclectic; a,n eclectic in religion (he £d7onSt Is r 
+b! of Ms life, to find a modus vivendi betwee^ 

the Catholic and Protestant churches) ; an eoleSin nWte 

“ science, and last of aU, an eclectic k' 
his attempts to reconcile pMlosophy and theology. 


ral^m Leibnitz, as was natu 

, made an immediate and widely extended impressiok 
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on tlio cnlttire of Europe. It almost entirely superseded 
Cartesianism in tlie university and in the salon, and 
indeed was the dominant academical philosophy of the 
Continent until the time of Kant, if not in its original 
form* in one but slightly modified. 

"We pass over intermediate writers, and come to CHHisTiAisr 
Wolff, the first folio w^er of Leibnitz who erected an inde- 
pendent system on the principles of the master. Wolfi 
•was horn in 1679 at Breslau, and became, in 1706, professor 
of mathematics in Halle. Ho subsequently entered upon 
a professorship at Marburg, hut owing to alleged heretical 
tendencies in his doctrines he w^as recalled, and retired 
again to Halle, devoting himself mainly to- literary work 
till Ms death, on the 9th April, 1754. Wolff is noteworthy 
as being the first academical thinker who wrote in German. 
He was the author of a large number of works dealing 
with every department of philosophy. He attempted 
to combine Leihnitzianism with the older Aristotelian 
doctrines of the schools. The pre-established harmony ho 
regards simply as an admissible hypothesis. He also 
denies the unconscious perception of Leibnitz, that is, he 
refuses to admit perception in any monads below the rank 
of the Leihnitzian soul. On the other hand, he adheres to 
the optimism of his master no less than to his doctrine of 
the will. His division of philosophy into Ontology, or the 
doctrine of being in general ; Eational Psychology, or the 
doctrine of the soul as unextended and simple substance ; 
Cosmology, or the doctrine of the physical universe ; and 
Kational Theology, or the doctrine of the existence and 
attributes of God, is interesting and noteworthy in its 
relation to the critique ” of Kant, as we shall presently 
see. Practical philosophy (an expression since much used 
in Germany, of which apparently he was the originator) he 
divides into Ethics, Economics, and Politics (the old 
Aristotelian division). Wolff bases his “ practical philo- 
sophy ” on the idea of perception, which is the law of our 
rational nature. 

Wolff left an extensive school behind him, the most 
noteworthy name of which is that of Alfxahdeti Gottlieb 
Baumgautex (horn, 1714, in Berlin, died, 1762, in Frank- 
fort). Baumgarten is chiefiy remarkable for two things ; 
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firstly for having attempted to construct a philosophy of 
i^sthetics, and secondly for having been the thinker who 
probably had most share in the earlier philosophical 
ocai cation of Immanuel Kant. Banmgarten was Xant’s 
type of the dogmatic metaphysician, as often appe.frs in 
ills works. The only other member of the school worthy 
01 notice, and for the same reason, is CnpjsTiAijj' Afoust 
Cpusius (born, 1712, died, 1776, professor of pliilosoiihy at 
Xieipsic;. He also had an influence on the philosophical 
career of Kant, and is often referTOfI in I nr 
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also; tut, unlike the Frenchman, he did not dream ot 
bringing knowledge hack to the primitive cogito by any 
drastic scepticism. 

In Ms ‘ Instanration of the Sciences/ Bacon makes 
a survey of knowledge, as it then existed, as a* pre- 
liminary to the work of reform. It falls under three 
heads, Memory, Imagination, and Eeason. In this portion 
of his great work, Bacon points out what he conceived as 
the fundamental sources of error in the human mind, to 
which he gives the name of Idols in the Greek sense of 
the word (ftSwAov). This, perhaps the most interesting 
and important part of the work in question, is succeeded 
by a dissertation on the three branches of human science 
which fall respectively under the above heads, viz., 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. Philosophy, according 
to Bacon, concerns itself with God, Man, and Nature. The 
first department, that of natural theology, consists of the 
attempt to show that the series of physical causes implies 
a first cause and a Providence. On the positive nature and 
attributes of Gnd, natural or philosophical theology has 
nothing to say. Similarly, in the second department, 
that which has Man for its object, it is not the immaterial 
soul of man which is immediately breathed into him by 
the Deity that philosophj?' deals with, hut the animal soul, 
which is of a thinner, finer, corporeal nature than the 
body, but not immaterial.^ 

Natural i^hilosophy, the third department, is divided 
into two sections, speculative and operative. Speculative 
natural philosophy is again divided into physics and 
metaphysics ; . the first in so far as it is concerned with 
proximate causes, the second in so far as it deals with 
ends. Operative natural philosophy is divided into 
two corresponding sections, as applied physio it is 
termed mechanic,— as applied metaphysic, natural magic. 
The fundamental conceptions and axioms which lie 
at the root of all philosophy, such as those of being 
and non-being, similarity and diversity, &c., or such 
an axiom as that two things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, form the subject-matter of 

* The coincidence of this with the doctrine of Paracelsus is curious. 
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S«e«fe imimrsalis. 

Mathematics is merely the auxiliary science of physios. 

parti/ tJ the 

?nT/ l/ sense above 

miltdted Bacon ascribes all the elements of bodies to 
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HOBBES. 

The next English thinker we have to notice is Tij.OMAs 
Hobbes, the contemporary and friend of Bacon. Hobhes 
was born at Malmesbury in 1588, and as a yonng man 
boeame tutor in the house of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Snbseqnently, after a journey through France and Italy, 
he studied Mathematics and Siatural Science in Paris, and 
became as enthusiastic as his nature allowed in the rising 
physical science, as represented by Kepler, Copernicus, 
Galilei, and Harvey. Ho produced a number of works, 
the most famous being his treatise “ On Human Kature,’^ 
and the celebrated Leviathan ; or the Matter, Form, 
and Authority, of Government.” Hobhes died in 1679. 

Hobbes defines philosox^hy as the cognition of effects or 
phenomena from their causes, and of the causes from the 
observed effects, by means of correct deduction. Its object 
is practical, namely, that we may foresee effects, and 
thereby make use of them in life. Hobbes shares Bacon’s 
mechanical mode of regarding things, which he in many 
respects exaggerates. He may justly bo regarded as the 
father of British psychology. Without him there could 
have been no Locke. A distinct stand is taken on 
experience and observation as the solo source of know- 
ledge. There is no metaphysical problem any more than 
one as to the constitution of our knowledge, “ Concerning 
the thoughts of Man,” says he (Leviathan, Chap, i.), “ I 
will consider them first singly, and afterwards in a train 
of dependence upon one another. Singly, they are every- 
one a representation or appearance of some quality or other 
accident of a body without us, which is commonly called 
an object, which object woi keth on the eyes, ears, and other 
parts of a man’s body ; and, by a diversity of working, 
produces diversity of appearances. The original of them ail 
is that which we call sense. There is no conception in a 
man’s mind which hath not at first, totally or by part, 
been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are 
derived from that original.” 

In Hobhes we have the first distinct expression of the 
English empiricist doctrine — the doctrine which has main- 
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tained its groTind in this cotintiy up to the present tio^e. 
Philosophy in the English school, of which li'obhes is the 
earliest direct representative, is reduced in its main issue 
to a mere question of psychology. Is the mind a tahula 
rasct receiving its knowledge ready-made from an exter- 
nal source ? or does it possess innate ideas by which it 
is enabled to foim judgments of a higher validity than 
those which can be rofeired to a succession of jDarticular 
experiences ? In other w^ords, is there any essential 
distinction between contingent or empirical truth and 
nccessm'ij truths or is the distinction that exists between 
them merely one of degree? The problem as to what 
constitutes real it g, which is of course iiivolved in these 
questions, is here altogether lost sight of. Tlie completed 
categories of cojisciousness which the real world implies, 
the entire synthesis of experience, is assumed from the 
outiset. 

The confusion between metaphysic, ps^xliology, and 
|)]iysics, so characteristic of the English school, is present 
fruni the first. Hobbes sees that sensible qualities can 
exist only in the percipient, but he nevertheless, as 
appears in the above passage, assumes the existence of the 
laysterioiis entity, a “body without us,” which, in an 
equally mysteiious manner “ worketh upon the eyes, ears, 
and other parts of a man’s body, and by diversity of 
working, produces diversity of appearances.” Hobbes, of 
course, post elates an atomism which he bases upon the 
assumption that that which . moves others must also in 
itself be moved at least in its smaller parts, since motion 
apart from matter or at a distance is an impossibility. 
The senses of men and animals are , affected by motions 
which propagate themselves from the senses to the brain, 
and from the brain to the heart, whence the reverse 
process takes j^lace, which revei-so j)roccss constitutes 
feeling. "Wx sec an aiiticipation of Leibnitz in the asser- 
tion that all matter possesses potentiality of feeling. 
From feeling all knowledge is ultimately derived. 
General notions, so called, are nothing more than words 
serving as signs for an aggregate of similar objects. 
All tliought^ is merely the addition and subtraction, 
the combination and separation of perceptions. 
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The original state- of man in society, Hobbes declaies 
was that of wax ; this was substituted at a later stage for 
a formal contract by which unconditioned obedience to an 
absolute ruler was pledged on condition that he, holding' 
the balance of power, should protect individual members 
of the society to which this contract was to give birth, 
against one another. This theory of society was accepted 
in substantially the same form to that laid down by 
Hobbes as axiomatic, by almost all political thinkers till 
the end of the eighteenth century, and forms the basis of 
that great text book of the French Eevolution, the 
‘"‘Social Contract” of Jean-Jacques Bousseau. Morality 
Hobbes regards as the direct result of the Political State. 
Tha<t is good which is sanctioned by the absolute 2 :>ower 
in the state ; the reverse, evil. Beiigion and superstition 
have this in common, that they both imply the fear of 
imaginary powers ; the difference between them consists 
in that the fear or worship of those imaginary powers 
which are recognised by the- state is religion, while the 
fear or worship of those not recognised is superstition. 


LOCKE. 


JoHH Locke was bom in 1632 at Wrington, near BristoL 
He studied at Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford. 
In 1 664: he went on a diplomatic mission to Berlin, which 
lasted some twelve months. A few years afterwards, 
having in the meantime resided at Oxford, he undertook 
a journey through France and Italy. For a long time he 
remained as tutor in the house of the Earl of Shaftesbuiy. 
The ‘Essay on the Human Understanding,* though 
commenced in 1670, was not published until some years 
later. Shaftesbury’s resistance to the absolute tendencies 
of James II. brought him to the Tower; but being 
acquitted by the jury, he repaired to Holland, where he 
was followed by Locke in the year 1683. In consequence 
of the revolution of 1688, which placed the Prince of 
Orange on the English throne,. Locke returned to his 
native country ; he soon received an olSciai appointment, 
first as “ Commissioner of Appeals,” and afterwards as 
Commissioner of Trade and Plantages.” Locke died in 
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tlic seyentj-tMrcI year of Ms age, in 1704. In addition 
to tlie famous * Essay/ Locke was the author of immerons 
treatises on ethical, political, and economical snhjects. 

The great principle of Locke’s philosophy is, that the 
origm of all knowledge is in experience, and that the 
deriyation of all concepts is from experience. The first 
book of his essay is occupied almost entirely with a 
polemic against the doetidne of “innate ideas,” that is, 
of ideas existing in the mind independently of experience. 
Did the indiyidual really possess such ideas, they wonld 
be discoverable in children and savages. The fact that 
the abstract notions supposed to be innate do not exist in 
these cases, proves that they are not universal, while a 
little consideration of their nature shows them to pre- 
suppose a relatively high degree of culture. The case of 
savages proves conclusively that there is no single 
ethical proposition which is regarded as binding by all 
men alike. The same reasoning applies to the elements 
of our complex ideas as to the ideas themselves; there 
aia none which are innate. The iinderstanding is origin- 
ally a taliila rasa. The second book deals with how this 
blank tablet is engraved with the writing of experience. 
There are two “ receivers,” so to speak, of different orders 
of experience, the external senses, sensation proper, and the 
internal sense, or the ca23acity of reflection. But whether 
what we perceive be an outward or an inward fact, our 
understanding is in either case nothing more than the 
mirror in which it is reflected — the smooth surface of the 
camera ohscura which is the passive vehicle of the 
influence of the light of experience. There are thus 
ideas derived from sensation, and ideas derived from 
z’eflection. The capacity of an object to produce an idea 
in our understanding is called its quality. Where the 
idea is similar to the state of the object producing it, it 
is termed a primary quality. There are two primary 
qualities in external objects —extension and impenetrahiliiy. 
Our idea of an extended thing imj)lies a real externality 
of the particles to one another; our idea of resistance a 
real configuration of the body producing it. But with 
most qualities tli& case is otherwise. These secondary 
qualities, as they are termed, such as colour, odour, taste, 
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roughness, smoothness, beauty, ngliness, pleasantness, and 
unpleasantness, <feo., only indicate a certain relation be- 
tween onr organs and the object, but nothing existent 
m the object itself. Indeed, dlie object has as little 
analogy wuth those ideas it produces in our minds, the 
hear oi the sun has with the softness of the wax which it 
m, . V • of these effects in us, hnt. no xnoro. 

i.lus distinction ot primary and secondary qualities is with 
one. The ideas of sensation, then, xire 

g I those of lehection, the effects of our own 
.j upon our understanding. Out of these 
made up the whole sum of oni 

of words is constituted of the 
so the number of 
: concepts are con- 
renumerated.."'' 
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knowledge. 
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primitive ideas out of which all our ...a.. 
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with those derived from a zi—'^ •’ yo-'" 

sound, odour, &c., and then to 
produced hy a combination of several 
of dimension, which involv 
determined extension or 
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will, duration, or measured time 
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reflection, such as those of unity," force &g 

complex ideas which are ^ ’ 

these simple ideas, Locke divides i^xl J 
01 modes, of substances, and of relations. 
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which, however r " aa 

supposition of subsisting by themselTe^s; but 
as dependencies or affections of substances : 

Kteas signified by the words ‘ triangle, 
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compounded of various kinds of simple ideas, sucli as 
** beauty/’ “ theft,” &c. Ideas of substances are such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken to rejoresent 
distinct particular things subsisting by themselves, in 
whicfh the supposed or confused idea of substance, siicla as 
it is, is ahva3’'s the first and chief.” — (IL vi.) ‘‘Eelation ” 
consists in the “consideration and compaxing one idea 
with another .” — (iK vn.) 

The simple ideas which come to us directly through 
experience, are cktypal, i.e, they always have something 
real corresponding to thorn. The complex ideas, on the 
contrary, since they are the figments of our own minds, 
are archetypal, and have no reality corresponding to 
tliem. All words, exce})! proper * names, are concerned 
with the latter order of ideas, i.e. general or abstract 
conce]xts, and must therefore not be regarded as represent- 
ing anytlfing real, for there is nothing real but what is 
particular. Here, we may remind the reader, we have 
Locke taking up the parable, though possibly un- 
consciously, of Occam, and the later nominalistic school- 
men. The third book of the ‘ Essay ^ is devoted entirely 
to a discussion on the question of language, to the mis- 
apprehension of the true nature of which Locke attributes 
most of the fallacies of the metaphysicians. 

One only of the complex ideas does Locke admit to 
denote any reality ; this exception is the idea of substance. 
We are compelled,, says Locke, whatever be the reason, to 
postulate a substratum as that in which the qualities of 
things inhere, and which, although we have no evidence 
of it in experience, and can even form no definite idea of 
it, we cannot help regarding as real. The idea of sub- 
stance, although a complex idea, corresponds therefore to 
a reality, albeit an unknown reality.^', Substances we 
know only by their qualities, and hence we can only 
classify them according to their qualities. .In this way 
we may divide sulxstances into two classes — those capable 
of thought or cogitative substances (mind), and those not 

* We may observe tliat Locke’s use of the word substance ” is not that 
of Aristotle’s overja, or of*lnost of the schoolmen, but an 3 \?ers rather 
to the Aristotelian Trpe^rn {jXtj, and to the Kantian thing-in-it&elf. 
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so capable (matter). We are by no means justified, how- 
ever, in dogmatically asserting the former class to be 
immaterial, like Descartes ; indeed, their susceptibility to 
decay rather gives colour to the hypothesis that they are 
material in nature. Thought may very well be conceived 
as quality -of matter. It is just as incorrect to regard 
the thinking substance as necessarily always conscious 
(another error of Descartes) ; for this is plainly con- 
tradioted by experience. 

The further combination of ideas gives us cognition 
or knowledge, expressed in language in the form of 
the proposition, which may be either instructive or 
demonstrative, according as to whether it is immediately 
perceived or arrived at through the interposition of 
middle terms. To these two modes of cognition, may be 
added a third, namely : the immediate sensuous percep- 
tion of external objects. Our conception of God is attained 
by a process of reasoning, in other words, is demonstrative. 
It is composed of ideas derived from our experience of 
finite minds, with the idea of infinity, that is, the negation 
of limits superadd ed. When the constituent elements 
of a cognition are universal notions, it is a universal 
axiom. 

The utility of universal propositions should neither be 
over nor under-estimated. We should always bear in 
mind, while employing them, that they are ultimately 
mere abstractions from our experience of particular 
facts. It is also important to make a distinction between 
those general propositions in which the predicate adds 
something to our knowledge of the subject, and those 
which are merely verbal and identical. The statement 
that a triangle is a triangle, or that the triangle has three 
sides, is a mere play of words, since the word triangle implies 
a figure comprising three sides and three angles. On the 
other hand, the assertion that the outer angle is greater 
than either of the internal and opposite angles is a state- 
ment carrying with it a distinct ihcrease to our knowledge 
of the triangle ; the predicate, in short, contains something 
more than what is already contajp.ed in the subject. 
This distinction appears later in Kant as that between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. 
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Locke divides the whole of knowledge into natural 
iMlosopliy which deals with things, moral philosophy, 
which deals with the means by which the good, and 
nseful is attained, and logic which deals with symbols 
and words. Locke’s treatise entitled the ‘Elements of 
Natural Philosophy,’ is concerned with the first of these 
departments. The second is treated of in a fragmentary 
way in his ‘ Thoughts on Education,’ in his two 
‘ Treatises on Government,’ and in his ‘ Letters on 
Toleration,’ &c. Nowhere, however, does he go into the 
fundamental questions of ethics in any thorough manner. 
The third or logical department, is discussed in the ‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding,’ as well as in that ‘ On the 
Conduct of the Understanding.’ 

Locke’s views on Education had a very wide influence, 
and form the basis of Eousseau’s ‘ Emile.’ His political 
treatises breathe the spirit of the typical English Whig, 
their ideas and reasoning having been since dressed up in 
many a Whig speech and pamphlet. The resemblance of 
certain of Locke’s political doctrines to those of Hobbes as 
expressed in the Leviathan would seem too strong to be 
accounted for by mere coincidence or contemporaneity, 
although Locke himself disclaimed all knowledge of the 
Leviathan. 

The influence of the writings of John Locke, especially 
the“‘ Essay on the Human Understanding/ on the sub- 
sequent course of philosophic thought has been immense. 
That it has been so, is in many respects surprising, 
considering how little there is in his works that is 
not to be found in those of his elder contemporary 
Hobbes. His main position indeed is traceable much 
further back, and amounts to little more than the nomi- 
nalism of Occam and his followers as expressed in the 
famous formula Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensufuerit. The popularity of his style, and the forcible 
manner in which he returns again and again to the 
charge in his efforts to refute his adversaries, real or 
imagined (for it is extremely doubtful whether any thinker ’ 
ever seriously heliev^jd in the innate psychological con- 
cepts which are Locke’s particular hefe noire% and to 
establish his own position, will, however, account to a large - 


: 
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exttnt for the hold he not only' obtained but koiot on 
inen’s minds. '- He gathered, so to si^eak, into ono focus 
the arguments against the older metaphysio, and gave to 
the empiiical doctrine of Bacon and Hobbes a definite 
psychological standing-ground. Locke was an English- 
man of LnglisliBien, alike in Ids cliaracter and waitings 
JLhere is in the latter all the coinmon-schse force of 


xnere IS in tCe latter aU the common-sense force of the 
English character, with all its lack of subtility, and we 
may add, all its honest contempt for the qualities it does 


BEEKELEY. 

Locke’s ideas were developed in various directions bv 
his pupil Shaftesbury, by Clarke, Hutcheson, and others. 
But the most important among his immediate successors 
from the pomt of view of the historian of philosophy is 

Thomastown in Ireland, in 
lC8o, of an old Eoyalist family. Berkeley studied with 
avidity contemporary philosophical literature, especiaUy 
Locke and Malehranche. He took advantage of a visit to 
Bans to pay his respects to the latter, but the interview 
proved fata.I to the aged ecclesiastic, tlien siiffeiins: from 
inflammation of the lungs, who died a few days aftemards 
After spending s-.me years in travel, he returned to 
Jretod, having been meanwhile presented to the deanery 
of Derry Ihis post he subsequently threw up, to enga4 
to an abortive missionary enterprise in the Bermudas 
It was on Ins return ^ence, that he was made Bishop 
01 Lloyne. He died at Oxford in 1753* ^ 

Berkeley’s standing-ground is Lockeian; Empiricism 
pushed to its logical conclusion in. tho shape of a thorouo-h 
going nominalism, which denied abstraction altogether. 

Knowledge and demonstration,” it is true, arh about 
universal notions, but it does not follow they are formed 
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by abstraction. Tbe universality consists ratber in tlio 
“relation it bears to tlie particulars signiiSed or repre- 
sented by it, by virtue of wbicb it is that things being in 
their own nature particular ai*6 rendered universal — 
Q Prkiciples of Human Knowledge “ Introduction, xv.) 
There is no such thing as a universal idea. When I 
speak of a triangle, says Berkeley, I do not inean a 
triangle that is neither “equilateral nor scalenor, nor 
equiorural, but only that the particular triangle I con- 
sider, whether of this or of that soi’t, it matters not, doth 
equally stand for and represent all rectilinear triangles 
what, soever, and is in tliat sense universal,” That wliich is 
inseparable in existence is also inseparable in thought. It 
follows that general names so-called, must be the names, 
not of general itleas (wliioh can have no existence), blit 
must be expressions by which we represent classes of indi- 
vidual objects, characterised by common features wdth 
special reference not to the individual peculiarities of the 
objects, but to their common characteristics. It is in the 
doctrine of abstract ideas that the belief in an inde- 
pendent external world ultimately rests : “ for can 

there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish 
the existence of sensible objects from, their being per- 
ceived, so as to conceive them existing uniDerceived ? ” 
(Principles v.) 

“ If we enquire into what the most accurate philosophers 
declare themselves to mean by material substance, we shall 
find them acknowledge they have no other meaning at- 
tached to these sounds than the idea of being in general, to- 
gether with the relative notion of its supporting accidents.” 
(XVII.) Kow all ideas, whether (in the language of Locke) 
they be ideas of “ sensation ” or of “ reflection,” are nothing 
but states of our mind or spirit. Even the upholders of 
tlie ciirrent doctrine admit with Locke, that the ideas of 
colour, odour, &c., do not represent any independent quality 
in things outside us, but they notwithstanding, incon- 
sequently assume them to express a relation to such 
things. The distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities is a |)iirely arbitrary one, of no validity what- 
ever in proof of the* existence of an external world, since 
the former can, by the same reasoning as is used with 
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regard to the latter, be shown to have no existence a 
iroin the niund perceiving them. 

The material substance or substratum, which to Loche 
a ^ necessary assumption, falls ^ ~ 

with the inherence in it of the so-called y u t 
it IS surely simpler and more rational, instead of 
ning an unknown something behind the qualities 
m the sense-world, to acknowled: ' 

bxit the constant j ' 

tbo things what is perceived and'nothingetee' 

X® XI • * things consists in their 

tnat their esse is But the 

independent of perception i; 
involves a self-contradiction. 

existing a]part from our minds, : 
would recognise the absurdity if 
the independent existence of the ‘ 
burning, apart from its being 
do not recognise that the independent 
hre itself, that is, of the assemblage of 
iceas (as Berkeley, following Locke’s terininoIoCT calls 
them) connoted by that word, is equally absurd on the verv 
same grounds. The substratum of Locke' and the philos(> 

7 did such independent exis- 

neither philosophers no^^ 

T V about it. In so far as 
predicate its existence, they profess to 
it, in which case it is not inde- 
mce they must have arrived at it 
)erception, and therefore the same 

can one escape the dilemma; if 
expresses something known, it is only 
Jt IS for us an altogether meaningles^ 

X et‘ 

only resemble another idea: “If we look never so little 
into our thoughts, we shall fiud it impossible for us to 
conceive a likeness, except only betLr our idea, 
gain I ask whether these supposed originals or exteruai 


was 

away therefore, together 
... ... n - -I qualities. 

imagi- 
perceived 

_ matter is nothing 

perceived qualities— that 
i — or once 
perception, 
assumption of a world 
is not merely gratuitous, it 
, • n — — The notion of har(lnp<^c< 

pertain affections of our minds,’ 
is plainly absurd. All 
any one were to assert 
feeling of pain caused by 
felt. Strange to say, they 
-t existence of the 
sense affections or 


phers is just as untenable. 1 . 
tence obtain, it is evident that we, : 
anyone^ else, could know anything 
the philosophers j* - - * 

know something about 
peadent of perception, t 
sooner or later through * 
reasoning will apply. 

Under no hypothesis 
the term matter 

an idea; iT not, it is for us an axw. 
phrase.^ To the objection that the 
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tilings of wMoli our ideas are the pictures or representa- 
tions be tliemselTes perceivable or not. If tbey are, then 
tbey are ideas, and we Have gained onr point ; ^but if you 
say tbey are not, I appeal to anyone whether it be sense 
to Assert a colour is like something which is invisible; 
hard or soft, like something which is intangible, and so 
of the rest.” (viil) 

The conclusion Berkeley draws from his analysis is that 
there is not any other substance than spirit or that 
which perceives.” For, that an idea should subsist in an 
unthinking substance is a manifest contradiction, to have 
an idea being the same as to think or to perceive, and 
hence the only possible substratum for external objects is a 
mind or minds in which they are perceived. The distinc- 
tion between ideas of sense and their reproduction in reflec- 
tion is that the former are implanted in us immediately from 
their source, the divine mind, while the latter are derived 
mediately, through our perception of the former. “ Some 
truths there are,” says Berkeley, “ so near and obvious to 
the mind, that a man need only open his eyes to see them. 
Such I take this important one to be, to wit, that aE the 
choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind; that 
their being is to be perceived or known ; that consequently 
so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist 
in the mind of some eternal spirit, — it being perfectly 
unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion, to attribute to any single part of them an existence 
inde23endent of spirit- To he convinced of which the 
reader need only reflect, and try and separate in his own 
thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its being 
perceived.” The existence of external things 

consists in their being eternally present in the mind of 
God, by whom they are revealed to us. Hence, in a sense, ' 
it is true that they exist independently of our mind, but 
only so far as they are present in the divine mind. There » 
exists, in short, only active entities (spirits) whose nature 
consists in thinking and willing, and ideas or modifications 
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of these entities. The resemblance of Berkeley’s doctrine 
to that of Malebranche in this point is not to be denied, but 
the two men approached the question from opposite points 
of yiew. Malebranche never relinquished the Cartesian 
Dualism, while Berkeley’s whole system is a polemic 
against Dualism. 

^Our knowledge of an object is made up of distinct 
kinds of sensations, e,g. sensations of sight and sensa- 
tions of touch. These are absolutely independent and 
distinct : yet their constant association, by moans of 
which each becomes for us the ‘'sign” which suggests the 
possibility of expressing the other, is independent of any 
control of the precipient mind. It follows for Berkeley 
that this arbitrary yet orderly and invariable connection 
must have its source in the work of a creative intelligence 
outside our own. 

. Berkeley, it must be remembered, had a distinct aim in 
view in his philosophical writings other than the mere 
search for truth, to wdt, to cut the ground, as he believed, 
from under “ scepticism, atheism, and irreligion.” This 
object he^ thought he attained through the refutation of 
tliq doctrine of an independent external world of matter. 
Berkeley’s system may be described as a thorough-going 
phenomenalism or empiricism. How this system, which 
was to annihilate all scej)ticism and atheism, was itself 
the groundwork of a systematic philosophy of doubt, we 
shall see. 

The complete works of Bishop Berkeley have been more 
than once republished, the best edition being that of 
Professor Prazer, in four volumes, 8 vo., London, 1873. In 
addition to his main philosophical essay, entitled ‘A 
Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge,’ 
in which his leading positions are expounded at length, 
he wrote 'Three Dialogues between Hylas aud Philonous,’ 
containing the main arguments for immaterialism in a 
more popular form. His celebrated ‘ Dssatr TnwnvrT o 
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or tlie Minute Pliilosoplior,’ at the time his most popular 
work, is a dialogue designed to refute the fasliionahle 
hon-vivant “freethinker” of the day, a figure which belongs 
to that era, — the era of chap-books, “ wit,” coffee-houses, 
highwaymen — in short, which is peculiar to eighteenth- 
centuiy social life, and heard of no more after the French 
Eevolution. In addition to some mathematical treatises, the 
only other work of importance is the ‘ Siris,’ written towards 
the close of Berkeley’s career, in which he starts from a dis- 
sertation on the virtues of tar- water, and proceeds to descant 
on the physical nature of things in general, winding up 
with a learned disq^uisition on theosophy, Egyptian, Pla- 
tonic, and Christian. All Berkeley’s writings are inter- 
esting from their quaintness of style. 

Berkeley’s position may he summed uid hj saying that 
he put a “ new question” as to the meaning of the general 
name “ matter.” Hume, as we shall see, in effect took up 
the application of his method at the point at which 
Berkeley dro^Dped it, and proceeded to inquire into the 
meaning of the general name “ mind,” 
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David Hume was bom on the 26th of April, 1711 , in Edin- 
burgh, at the university of which city he was educated. 
He subsequently entered a merchant’s office in Bristol, hut 
finding the occupation little to his taste, availed himself 
of a small independence to migrate to France, where he 
remained four years. Hume’s first philosophical work, 
the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature,’ was published in 1728, 
but fell almost stillborn from the press. This was 
followed in 1741 by a volume of general essays, entitled 
‘Essays and Treatises on Yarious Subjects,’ which 
attracted considerable attention. Encouraged by this 
success, Hume ventured upon a condensed restate- 
ment of his philosophical position, which saw the light 
between the years 1748 and 1752. It consisted of three 
portions, the ‘Enquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing,* the * Dissertation on the Passions,’ and the ‘ Enquiry 
Concerni^ig the Principles of Morals,’ besides appendices. 
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be found in the Scotch psycholo 
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Humes place in the history of philosophv 
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Berkeky was this : the Anglican bishop v 
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iubsequently made his 
, not interest us here. His 
^tobic^raphy. He died on the 26th 
Ahe Dialogues concerning Natural 
Essays on Suicide,’ were published 

practicaljpurposes the great line of 
l and Hobbes. We sav 
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or Ideas. The other species want a name in our language 
and in most others ; I suppose because it was not requisite, 
for any but philosophical purposes, to rank them under a 
general term or appellation. Let us therefore use a little 
freedom, and call them impression, employing that word 
ill a sense somewhat different from the usual. By the 
term impression, then, I mean all our more lively percep- 
tions when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
desire, or will. And impressions are distinguished from 
ideas, which are the less lively perceptions of -which we 
are conscious, when we reflect on any of these sensations 
or movements above mentioned.” Every idea has its 
origin in an impression or combination of impressions. 
The having of impressions is feeling, the having oS 
ideas is thinking. Among ideas may be distinguished 
those ‘of memory, and those of imagination ; the former, 
as being nearer their sense original, being the more; and 
the latter the less, lively. The fundamental principles 
of connection or association among ideas, Hume finds 
to be three, namely, Besemhlance,. Contiguity, and Cause 
and Effect A picture naturally leads our thoughts 
to the original (Eesemblance) ; the mention of one apart- 
ment in a building naturally introduces an inquiry or 
discourse concerning the others (Contiguity) ; and if we 
chink of a wound, we can scarcely forbear reflecting on 
the pain which follows it (Cause and Effect). But that 
this enumeration is complete, and that there are no other 
principles of association except these, may be difficult 
to prove to the satisfaction of the reader, or even to a 
man's own satisfaction. All we can do in such oases is to 
run over several instances and examine carefully the 
•principle which binds the different thoughts to each 
other, never stopping till ~ we render the principle as 
general as possible. The more instances we examine, and 
the more care we emj)loy, the more assurance shall we 
acquire, that the enumeration which we form of the whole 
is complete and entire.” (Inquiry, Sect. 3.) ,We quote 
the above passage, as it contains a concise statement of 
the empirical methicd in psychology. 

The objects of human reason or inquiry may be divided 
into relations of idoas^” and “ matters of fact.” The 

0^2 
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former alone are susceptible of demonstration. All reason- 
ings concerning matters of fact are fonnded on tlie rela- 
tion of canse and effect. And here comes in Hnme’s cele- 
brated doctrine that ‘‘ canses and effects are discoverable, 
not by reason, but by experience.*' With this is coinie<5'ted 
the categorical denial of any causal nexus, of any principle, 
that is, uniting the canse with the effect. The belief in this 
nexns is attributable, according to Hnme, to the fact tliat 
custom or habit leads nsnnhesitatingl}" to exjDect a certain 
effect to follow a given canse ; in other words, it is by 
experience alone that the belief in the necessary connection 
of canse and effect is obtained. “ The natnre of experience 
is this : we remember to have had frequent instances of the 
existence of one species of objects, and also remember that 
the individuals of another species of objects have always 
attended them, and have existed in a regular contiguity 
and succession with regard to them. Thus we remember 
to have seen that species of object we call ffaine, and to 
have felt that species of sensation we call heat. We 
likewise call to mind their constant conjunction in all ];)ast 
instances.’* (Treatise, Part iii,, Sect. 6.) The effect is 
iotally different from the cause, and cah never be discovered 
therein. There is nothing by which we could tell a priori 
tbat the impact of one billiard ball with another should 
resalt in the motion of the second. Constant conjunction 
is all we can predicate of this or any other instance of 
causation. It is custom or habit alone which leads us to 
believe that the futtzre will resemble the past, Hume in 
a similar manner disj)oses of the ideas of power, force 
and energy. 

Hume’s treatment of the subject of the freedom of the 
will is based on his theory of causation. Because, he says, 
we are accustomed to believe in the necessary connection 
between a cause and its effect in the external world, and 
do not feel any such connection between our volitions and 
the acts which follow them, we regard our will as free, in 
contradistinction to the necessity we imagine to exist in 
other instances of causation. This distinction Hume, of 
course, regards as altogether spurious, and therefore 
as having no place whatever in philosophy. “ All man- 
kind,** lie says, have ever been agreed in the doctrine of 
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liberty as well as in that of necessity,*’ tlie whole discussion i 

concerning w^Mch ‘‘has been hitherto merely verbal.” | 

“ For what is meant by liberty when applied to voluntary 
actions ? "We cannot surely mean that actions have so 
little connection with motives, inclinations and circum- 
stances, that one does not follow with a certain degree of 
uniformity from the other, and that one affords no 
inference by which we can conclude the existence of the 
other. For these are plain and acknowledged matters of 
fact. By liberty, then, we can only mean ^pcmer of acting 
or not acting according to the determination of the will; that 
is, if we choose to remain at rest, we may ; if we choose to 
move, we also may. Now this hypothetical liberty is 
universally allcwed to every one who is not a prisoner 
and in chains. Here then is no subject of dispute.” 

(Inquiry, Part i. Sect. 8.) Being once convinced that we 
know nothing of causation of any kind beyond “ the 
constant conjunction of objects and the consequent inference 
of the mind from one to another, and finding that these 
two circumstances are universally allowed to have place 
in voluntary actions, we may be more easily led to own 
the same necessity bomm on to all causes.” If man had 
but begun by investigating the true nature of the belief 
in the connection of cause and effect in the external 
world, the free-will controversy would never have arisen. 

The attack upon the doctrine of the Soul -Substance 
occurs in the ‘ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Hume con- 
tends that this is no less an absurdity than an indepen- 
dent substance or substratum of matter. “ This question,” 
saj’s Hume (Treatise, Part iv. Sect. 5), we have found 
impossible to be answered with regard to matter and 
body. But besides that in the case of the mind it labours 
under all the same difficulties, it is hurthened with some 
additional ones which are peculiar to that subject. As 
every idea is derived from a precedent impression, had 
we any idea of the substance of our minds, we must also 
have an impression of it; which is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to be conceived. For how can an impres- 
sion represent a substance otherwise than by resembling 
it? And how can an impression represent a substance, 
since according to this philosophy it is not a substance, 
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and has none of the peonliar qualities or characteristics 
of a substance ? 

All we know respecting the mind is a succession of 
certain states, seeing, hearing, feeling, -willing, &c. The 
assumption of a substratum in which they inhere kas 
no warrant in experience and is a purely gratuitous fiction 
of the philosophers. Hence the question whether our 
thought inheres in a material or immaterial substance 
is altogether unmeaning. We have presented to us a 
series of impressions and ideas. This is all we know 
of matter or mind ; the assumption of anything fnrther 
is an illusion. Hume’s speculative doctrine thus re- 
solves itself into a systematic Scepticism or Phenome- 
nalism. * The -transition of these impressions and ideas 
is purely arbitrary. The Berkeleian conception of the 
Divine ‘‘mind’’ having been shown to be as meaning- 
less as the Lockeian conception of “ matter,” it is clear we 
have no ground for belief — except what is entirely based 
on association — in any uniformity of nature, whatever. 
The only utility of metaphysics is to exhibit the limits of 
human inquiry. 

The proper objects of abstract thought are quantity 
and nuinber ; in Mathematics alone can we have demon- 
stration. “ All other inquiries of men,” observes Hume 
(Inquiry, Eule xir. Part 3), “regard only matter and 
existence ; and these are evidently incapable of demonstra- 
tion, Whatever is may not be ; no negation of a fact can 
involve a contradiction ; the non-existence of any being is 
as clear and distinct an idea as its existence. The propo- 
sition which affirms it not to he, however, false, is no less 
conceivable and intelligible than that which affirms it to 
be. The case is different with the sciences, x>i'operly so- 
called. Every proposition which is not true is there con- 
fused and unintelligible. That the cube root of 64 is 
equal to the half of 10 is a false proposition, and can never 
be distinctly conceived; but that Csesax or the angel 
Gabriel, or any being never existed, may be a false pro- 
position, but still is perfectly conceivable and implies 
no contradiction.” Questions of existence can only be 
proved by arguments from cause andefi^ct, and hence are 
merely contingent, Hume characteristically closes his 
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'Inquiry concerning Human Understanding ’ with the 
following words : “ When we run over libraries^ persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we make ? If we take 
in our hand any volume — of divinity or school metaphysics 
fornnstance — let us ask : Does it contain any abstract reason- 
ing concerning quantity or number f No. Does it contain any 
exg)erimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exis- 
fence f No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’’ 

Hume regards as much more important than any mere 
theoretical research that into the basis of morals. Will 
and action exhibit a perfectly regular mechanism, the laws 
of which can be as clearly presented as those of motion 
and of light. He is thus a thorough-going determinist, 
as this doctrine is generally understood. The very 
admission of motives involves this principle, according to 
Hume, while the punishment of the criminal is a practical 
application of it ; for if his action were not the necessary 
consequence of his character, no end would be served by 
his punishment. This, however, does not exclude moral 
judgment, any more than the fact of the beauty or ugli- 
ness of an object, m>t being under its control, hinders 
an artistic judgment on that object. 

Hume’s main division of the emotions and passions, 
is into " calm,” and “ violent.” “ Of the first kind is 
the sense of beanty and deformity in action, composition, 
and external objects. Of the second are the passions 
of love and hatred, grief and joy, pride and humility.” 
(Treatise, Book II. Part i., sect. 1). A further division of 
the "violent ” passions is into "direct” and “indirect.” 

“ By direct passions,” says Hume, “ I understand such as 
arise immediately from good or evil, from pain or pleasure. 
By indirect, such as proceed from the same principles, but 
by the conjunction of other qualities.” Under the indirect 
passions are included pride, humility, ambition, vanity, 
love, hatred, envy, pity, malice, generosity, with their 
dependents ; and under the direct passions, desire, aversion, 
grief, joy, hope, fear, despair, and security. From the 
primitive impressions of “ pleasure and pain ” proceed the 
“ prepense and averse motions of the mind.” The reference 
of these to the cause of the impressions, according as it is 
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absent, produces joy or sorrow, hope or fear 
&c. Ihese direct passions lie at the foundation of the 
more complex, indirect ones. Hume endeavours to show 

modiwt impressions, in the 

primitive passions. • 

The philosopher cannot properly accord praise or hlame 
to moral action; ethical jud/ ^ 

footing as critical (aisthetio). 


trie same 
ill agTee- 
jilacing virtue 

- DXdt. caxegoiy with beauty, and in the hypothesis 
whh^°l^ sense as the foundation of ethical judgments, 
which he asserts express nothing more than ILa 
pleasure or the reverse which an action occasions in the 

feeKn^ of P^ility of this is deduoible from the 
teeling of sywpa% or reciprocal communieahilitv and 
receptivity, which unites us with all sentient creatures 
but especially our fellow men. The condition of a nS 
judgment is, that the action should not be regarded as an 
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artitioiai, the first including such as sprint directly from 
^mpathy, and which in themselves'are good and useful 
The second ar p through the exigencies of soJetyfard Irt 
hence conventional, although not arbitrary • 
probity, truthfulness, &c. Hence the idea 0/ an original 

° T& w'- the reverse of the 

tacts. I he soaetas becomes a civitas, when a definite 

government pises. A dictatorship becomes neSSv 
when the society is threatened from without, froTS 
follows that the first form of government is absolute 

mainly exists for the sake of 
protection, there are circumstances under which its 
justificahon might cease. 

Such is the course of the evolution of thouo-ht that tq 
we have seen, what Berkeley had intended a 

to “ Scepticism » and “ Atheism ’’became +L ^ 

IW .oiZt of tie 

eighteenth century produced in this country 


ililiiil 


Ik 'gliomas Eeid we have the progenitor of the large and 
iong-Iived school of the Scotch psychologists. His phi- 
losophy, which started with a polemic against Hume, has 
been the fountain at which psychological Scotsmen 
have drunk from that time to this. His writings have 
been read, re-read, annotated and amended by four gene- 
mtiom of Scottish thinkers. Born in 1710 at Straclian, 
in Kincardineshire, lieid lived an uneventful life. He 
graduated in due course at Aberdeen, where he afterwai'ds 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy. On the 
resignation of Adam Smith, he succeeded to the same post 
in the more important University of Glasgow. In 1780 
Eeid resigned, passing the remainder of his life in study 
and retirement. He died in 1796. Eeid’s complete works 
first appeared in 1785, but have been several times re- 
printed, the best edition being that issued with annotations 
By Sir William Hamilton. 

The secret of the success of Eeid among his countrymen 
may be supposed to lie in his professed ^appeal to common- 
sense, alike against the scepticism of Hume, and the 
psj^ohological idealism of Berkeley. To Eeid the well- 
known aphorism will aptly apply, that he said many 
things that were true, and some things that were new ; but 
unfortunately, that the things which were true were not 
new, and the things which were new were not true. , His 
appeal to common-sense, in-so-far as it meant anything, is 
certainly not new ; his assumption that his contemporaries, 
Berkeley and Hume, denied the fact of common-sense, or 
that its dictates were practically irresistible, is as certainly 
not true, notwithstanding some rhetorical passages in 
Hume which might give colour to such a conclusion. 

Eeid starts by taking for granted as axioms an 
astounding number of propositions, the first and foremost 
being the immediate dicta of consciousness. ‘‘ If a man 
should take it into his head to think or to say that his 
consciousness may deceive him, and to require proof that 
it cannot, I know of no proof that can be given him ; he 
must be left to himself, as a man that denies first principles, 
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witliOTit which there can be no reasoning. Every man 
finds himself under a necessity of believing what conscious- 
ness testifies, and everything that has this necessity is to 
be taken as a first principle.’’ (J Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers,’ I. 2), . In this solemnly-expressed platitude is 
summed up the whole of the Common Sense Philosophy. 
This thesis, expanded into three volumes, may be apt to 
suggest to the irreverent mind the'hackne 5 ^ecl saying, by 
no means always true, so far as our experience goes, about 
the Scotchman and the joke. Eeid proceeds to take for 
granted,” as he expresses it, personal identity based on 
a ‘‘ thinking principle ” or mind. He sagely remarks 
that every man of a sound mind finds himself under a 
necessity of believing his own identity and continued 
existence. The conviction of this is immediate and irre- 
sistible ; and if he should lose this conviction, it would 
be a certain proof of insanity which is not to be remedied 
by reasoning ” (ibid ). 

* Eeid further assumes as a first principle the very point 
in dispute with Berkeley and Hume, namely, the existence 
of 'external objects. Though he intends to take up the 
argument against them, they w(^id justly have in- 
sisted that his whole attack was simply an ignoratio 
elmckh and that that of which he ostentatiously paraded 
the assumption they had never questioned. 

But after all that may be justly said in derogation of 
Eeid’s claims as - a thinker, it is not to be denied that 
there are some acute observations scattered here and 
there throughout his works, and also that he makes some 
scores against his more brilliant adversaries, as for instance 
(Essays I. 1), where he touches the vulnerable point in 
Hume’s doctrine (which he received, by the way, as a 
icggtqy from Looked viz. the formulation of the distinction 
between the outer and the inner orders of conscious states 
as one merely of ** force and vivacity.” Eeid truly 
observes, “ To differ in species is one thing ; to differ in 
degree is another. Things which differ in degree only 
must be of the same species. It is a maxim of common- 
sense, admitted by all men, that greater and less do not 
make a change of species. ... To say, therefore, that 
two different classes or species of perceptions are, dis- 
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tingnished by the different degrees of fheir force and 
vivacity is to confound the difference of degree with the 
difference of species, which every man of understanding 
knows how to distinguish.” And again : “ Common-sense 
conviflces every man that a lively dream is no nearer to 
reality than a faint one, and that if a man should dream 
that he had all the wealth of Croesus, it would not put 
one farthing in his pocket.” All this is very apposite 
criticism on Hume, so far as it goes, but it certainly does 
not help the Eeidian philosophy. 

The fact is, that Eeid saw a flaw in Berkeley and 
Hume, and his whole system is a bungling attempt to 
discover^ its real nature. But it was not by wholesale 
assumptions and pragmatical assertions that this could 
be done. Poor Eeid’s struggles to extricate himself and 
human reason from the meshes of Scepticism, only resulted 
in worse entanglement. There was at this time a young 
Primt-docent at the Prussian University of Konigsberg, 
who was also trying his hand on the same theme, but of 
him we shall hear more anon. Eeid’s philosophy continued 
to be taught in the Scotch universities by James Beattie 
(1735-1803), Dugald' Stewart (1763-1820), Thomas 
Brown (1778-1820), &o. 


THE PEENCH MATEEIALIST SCHOOL. 

We now p^s from Scotland to Prance, where we shall 
see the infinence of the same movement of thono-lit 
namely,^ that originating with Hobbes and Locke, ex- 
hibited in the writings of the Abbe de Condillac, Bonnet, 

Sreat Prench materialist 

scnpol of the eighteenth century, 

Etievne Bootot db Condillac was born in 1715 at Gre- 
^ble._ He published his Voriginedes Gmnaissances 

which he introduced Locke to his countrymen 
in 1746. _His most important work is, however, his Troite 
des Sensations (1754), in which his special line of differentia- 



censure, Coudillac proceed7to Tevdo^^Te iZlXr 
as Sensationism, naLly, that senSb^n£ the oTe!™ 
of knowledge.-tlie “ thought ” or “ refleethm ” 


or '‘reflection 
g more than transformed 
by the fiction of a statue 
senses. He first admits 
--*0 extent of know- 
, procure* He then 

on the addition of taste, hearing, &c. In 
multaneity of an impression 


sensation, 
endowed is 

the sense of smell, and seeks to show the 
ledge this sense alone would suffice to 
pioceeds to discuss how the 
thus limited, 

this he assumes that the si: 
with the remembrance of a pre 
a judgment. The sense of f^HnT’is^, 

Condillac from among the rest, as being tha 
alone is obtained the idea of objeotivii 
remainder only furnishing ns with the im 
own affections or states. It is only the solid 
to the knowledge of a world outside our ots 
sujMnonty of our sense of feeling primaril 
Us irom^ the lower animals. 

like everytliino- else arp 
ultimately traceable to sensation. Con^ilac^ criticises 
_ ockes doctrine of the association of ideas, while ado ot- 
to “““• Repeated coincidence of ideas leads 

to their being necessarily combined. This is the oriirin 

- Aothing facilitates so much the fixation of 

i°r®^ language. The wlnt of thf 
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was independently working out tke same line of thonglit. 
Curiously enougli, Bonnet even hit upon the illustration of 
the statue, when he became aware of the fact that Con- 
^ clillac had worked out the same idea five years previously. 
Bonnel; was in many respects more widely read at the time 
than Condillac, though his philosophical writings did not 
exercise so great an influence on the French eighteenth- 
century movement. Bonnet was in a sense the founder 
of what is known as physiological psychology. In both 
his scientific and theological positions he approached 
Priestley. lie endeavoured to show the complete condi- 
tioning of thought and sensation hy cerebral and nervous 
action ; but, like Priestley, he sought to elude the theo- 
logical consequences of this doctrine hy a resort to the 
hypothesis of miracle. 

Claude Adrien IPelvetius, another contemporary writer, 
(1715-17 71), further carried out the ideas of Condillac. 
Helvetius declines to regard the “ soul ’’ as anything else 
than the sum of its ideas. Since all ideas are ultimately 
traceable to sensations or impressions of external objects, 
all mental differences which we find among men are the 
result merely of ohancJe and outward circumstance, the 
most potent influence in tho formation of character being 
education. The end of life is happiness, hy happiness 
j being understood the greatest possible amount of animal 
: pleasure. There is no such thing as disinterested conduct. 

■ Since society is merely the sum of individuals, individual 
satisfaction, as such, contributes to the general well-being* 
Self-love is the only motive of conduct ; its import in the 
moral world being analogous to that of gravitation in the 
physical. It is the lever of psychological no less than of 
practical action. All knowledge is dependent upon the 
attention and study which arises from the desire to escape 
emuL Still more obvious is it that all practical action in 
life is traceable to self-interested motives. From this it 
follows that no moral teaching, whose aim is not to show 
that virtuous conduct is that most conducive to individual 
happiness, is of any value. The state, by acting on this 
principle in its system of jurisprudence, that is, by making 
punishment attend "^criminal conduct, shows the true 
philosophic instinct. Helvetius is distinguished hy con- 
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law, and this again for literature. Diderot had a truly 
encyclopedic mind — a mind eminently adapted to he the 
organising power of the great literary work with which 
his name is most intimately associated. He possessed, 
aiioremmr, what in Voltaire and Boussean was undoubtedly 
lacking—a considerable speculative faculty. Diderot may 
be said to have focussed the materialist movement. The 
reading and translation of Shaftesbury^s works first shook 
his faith in his early creed, and resulted in the Promenade 
d'un Sce])tique, which, being impounded by government 
before publication, did not see the light till after his 
death. He soon developed into a deist in the ordinary 
sense of the eighteenth-century man of letters, but was too 
acute to rest long at this standpoint, and in the course of 
a few years passed over to a logically cairied-out materi- 
alism. Diderot, after a life of many vicissitudes, alter- 
nately persecuted and patronised in France, finding a 
refuge at the court of the Empress Catherine of Eussia, 
died 13th July, 1784. 

The pieces in which the mature Diderot is most clearly 
exhibited on his philosophical side are the InterprS- 
iationde la nature, the Entretien entre D’Alemheri'ei Diderot, 
and the Pem de D' Alembert, in the two latter of which, 
as may be judged by the titles, his friend and coadjutor 
on the EncyclopHie, D’Alembert, plays a prominent part. 
Several of the articles in the Encyclojpedie itself are 
rendered almost valueless owing to the fact that worldly 
prudence induced the printer to modify them in an 
orthodox sense before their publication. 

Diderot may most accurately be described as a material- 
istic monist. To him all nature was one ; the difference 
between organic, inorganic, animal and human, were only 
difierences of degree. There was no such thing as dead 
matter ; the molecule was no less an active agent than the 
man. To employ an illustralion of his ; “ the great musical 
instrument wq call the universe plays itself.” It does not 
require a demiuige or dem ex macliind to evoke its harmonies 
and discords. Matter is itself active by its very nature, 
itself sentient, itself conscious, potentially when not 
actually. In other wtirds matter, i.e. physical substance, is 
the ultimate ground of all existence ; nature is the sum of 
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One set of combinations manifests itself 
; another set as organ- 
j n g, feel ing, 
Diderot admits, how- 


rnorgamc matter^ 

* ; yet another as the thinhin^r. feeH-no- 
hnman body. ' 

the primal constituents oi 
“ I term elements 
necessary 
phenomena of JShatnre, 

successive general results, of the^ombinatioM^’ortliese 
elements (De I interpretation, Iviii.). Diderot proceeds to 

i"eSs» eternity L speoMc 
tr!Si ’ 1 111 tlie mass of matter,” that they 

fn?fiSfe Sel: 

The materialism of Diderot is rather akin to the doo- 
tone of Anaxagoras, than to that of Demokritos Yit was 

tiiat _we class him as a monistic materialist in spite of 

snwTon f ^ contimy as- 

be fouJ^d iu^t^ particularly since these are mainly to 
pe found m the earlier work just quoted. Por instauf^A 

m ft. w. r^, ..'kJi, t,-, i:* “£,‘5 

in the universe; in man or in animal. The bird-organ is 
of wood ; the man is of flesh. The canary is of flel “he 

th^same onV^ <li£fereutly organised^ hut both have 
the same origin, the same formation, the same functions 
and the same destay.” There is a remarkable passag“u 

the Seui£‘''T)’A? T + through the mouth of 

i ^^iem^iert, gives an almost exact repro- 
duction of the doctrine of the Somoiomeral “ Evervthinn- 
iLf some one thing, more or less earth, more or 

ess water, more or less air, more or less fire, more or less 
of one kingdom or of another; for nothino- iV of the 
fs^no miaff ^o, assitredly,'’sinee there 

is LSbSrirt^o which makes 

rather than to another. You 
vm ■ .I- ^‘^^V^rwls, indeed, poor philosophers ! Let 

atom in 

nature striotiy like another atom? ISTo. Do vou not adn.,’* 
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tliat everything in nature hangs together, and that it is 
impossible there can be a break in the chain ? How then 
about your individuals ? There are none ; thei'e is but 
one great individual, and that is the AIL In this All, as 
in a^machine or an animal, there is a part which 3’ou call 
this or that ; and when you give the name individual to 
this part of the whole, it is by virtue of as false a con- 
ception as if in a bird you were to give the name 
individual to a wing or to a feather of the wing. And 
jmu talk of essences, poor philosophers! Let your esse iices 
be I Behold the general mass, or, if your imagination is 
too narrow to embrace that, behold your first origin and 
your last destiu}". Oh Architas ! you who have measured 
the globe, what are you ? A little ashes. What is a 
being? The sum of a certain number of tendencies. Can 
I be anj'tliing else than a tendency ? Ho, I am advancing 
tow^ards an end (Je mis aun terme). And species ? Species 
are only tendencies towards a common end which is their 
own. And life? Life is a succession of actions and 
reactions. Living, I act and react in mass ; dead, I act 
and react in molecules. I do not die then ? No, assuredly 
I do not die in this Rense ; neither I nor anything else. 
To be born, to live and to pass away, is but change of 
form. ^ And what matters, one form or another ? Each form 
has its own good and ill fortune. From the elephant 
to the grub, from the grub to the sensible and living 
molecule, the origin of all, there is no point in all nature 
which does not suffer or enjoy.” 

And again, in the short essay Sur la Matihe et h 
Momement: “I cast my eyes over the general aggregation 
of bodies ; I see everj^hing in action and reaction; every- 
thing destroying itself under one form, everything recom- 
posing itself under another; sublimations, dissolutions, 
combinations, of all kinds ; phenomena incompatible with 
the homogeneity of matter; whence I conclude that it is 
heterogeneous; that there exists an infinity of diverse 
elements in nature ; that each of these elements, by its 
diversity, has its particular force, innate, immovable, 
eternal, indestructible ; and that these forces within the 
body have their action without the body ; whence springs 
the movement, or rather the general fermentation of the 
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universe." The force inherent in matter is at once tlie 
varymg and uniting principle of the whole. It will be 
readily seen that the materialism of Diderot differs in 
some not unessential points from the scientific materialism 

several statements 

^the doctrine are not always consistent with one another, 
the tost IS but natural and to be expected. Our admiration 
or he luminous suggestions of the eighteeenth-oentury 
writer will not be lessened by the few crudities from the 
L o! of modem science which cling to them ; while 

TV 1 + second point, it must be borne in mind that 

Sdiffcer a man of letters rather than an exact 

course a thorough-going 
emppicist. Matenalism is the logical development of 
T’ which it implicitly contains. In 

the^<ret«e», D Alemhert is made to observe that according 

L^e1vJ«r by Diderot it is impossible tf 

conceive how we form syllogisms, or how dednce their 
consequences. To this Diderot replies that we do not 
“ deduced for us by nature. 

We do but proclaim conjoint phenomena of which the 
connection is either necessary or contingent, phenomena 
which are known to us through experience ; necessary in 
mathematics, rigorous in physics and other sciences: 
contingent in morals, poUtics and the rest of the specula- 
tive sciences. To the question whether the connection 
a 1®®® necessary in one case than in 

^ replies, “ No, but the cause is subject to 
too many particular vicissitudes which elude us, for us to 
be able to reckon mfalHbly on the effect which wiU ensue. 
Ihe certainty we have that a violent man wiU be irritated 
msnlt is not the same as the oerta;inty that a body 
w^h strikes a smaller onewiU set tbe latter in motion.” 

_ We have quoted from Diderot at comparative length, 
inasmuch as he represents the most finished literary 
materialist movement. But the olassiod 
text-bTOk of this movement is not to be found in the 
elegant and chatty dialogues and essays of the French 
litterateur, but in the more systematic though drier pages 
or tiie Systeme de la Nature, at one time assigned to tlio 
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Bame of the elder Miraheau, but now known to be the 
work of the Baron d’Holbaoh and the habitues of Ms 
salon. 


D’HOLBAOK 

D^Holbach, or to give him his full title, Paul Heinrich 
Dietrich, Baron von Holhach, was born 1721, at Heides- 
heim, in Germany, and educated in Paris, where he spent 
the greater part of his life, amid the wits, men of letters, 
and “ philosoj)hers ” of the pre-revolutionary era. He died 
21st February, 1789. 

The Systeme de la Nature is a systematic embodiment 
and exposition of the principles of the dominant mate- 
rialism. In it we find the Empiricism of the British 
school, the Sensationism of Condillac, its pendant, the 
self-interest ethics of Helvetius, the physiology and epi* 
cureanism of Lamettrie ; the whole forming the bible of 
materialism as understood in France during the eighteenth 
century. The only existence is matter, i.e. physical 
substance and the motion that is inherent in it. The 
complex of all things is termed nature, which constitutes 
the whole, inasmuch as all things stand in a causal rela- 
tion to one another. Hence everything in nature is 
necessary. The three conditions of motion in the physical 
world are inertia, attraction, and repulsion. Motion is 
brought about through the inequalities in the degrees of 
attraction and repulsion in bodies. The same forces 
appear in the moral world as self-interest, love and 
hate. The only difference between the physical and the 
moral consists in the difference between the visible motion 
of masses, Le, of complex systems of molecules, and the 
invisible motion of the molecules themselves. Thought, 
will, and feeling consist in the molecular motion of brain 
and nerve substance. Owing to this not having been 
recognised, dualism, .pr the doctrine of two substances, a 
mental and a material, with all its train of fallacies, has 
arisen. Perception is nothing hut the setting in motion 
of the molecular system of the brain and nerves by 
impact from without. It cannot be decided whether 
sensibility is, as Diderot suggested, present in, every 



or of impact. Tlie only difference is, as before said, 
that m the one case we can see the material motion 
wJnch produces the phenomenon, in the other it is hidden 
from us. 

It was only natural, after men had constituted them- 
selves into a double existence, that they should extend 
this theory to the universe at large. Hence arose the 
concwtiou of a God over against the world, a conceptioa 
whum explains nothing, does no one any good, frightens 

which is manifest in the 
fact that it can be expressed only by negations. The 
contradiction of ascribing to the deity human passions 
and morahty, after removing him altogether from the 
sphere of the conceivable, is dwelt on. To the rational 
man there is no god beyond the force which moves the 
universe, appearing now as mechanical motion, now as 
s^ensibility, now as thought ; to him there is no providence 
but the invariable laws of nature. D’Holbach and his 
friends are uncompromising in their attacks on the 
eighteenth-century theory, which justified superstition, on 
the ground of edification. To teach error for the sake of 
curbing the passions of men, is like instilling poison lest 

strength and health should be misused. ^ 

The doctrine of free-will is stigmatised as a cunning 
device for maintaming the credit of the deity in the faei 
of the e^ of the world. The adherents of the doctrine 
fo^et that an uncaused event would suppose quite a 
^erent world from this, and that a really free agent could 
TO nothing less th^ a creator. The immorality of the 

insisted upon as teiSing to 
a the real world and of its pleasures and 
duties. A thorough-going materialisfu is alone consistent 
frS and human dignity, inasmuch as it 

frees men fiom the degrading fear of imaginary evils and 
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from useless regrets. The materialist has neither concern 
for the fiitore, nor remorse for the past ; all that happens, 
moral no less than mechanical actions, being the necessary 
ontqpme of the nature of things. Yiee and crime are to 
the materialist mere disease. The latter would supplant 
the preacher and the judge by the teacher and the phy- 
sician. He would be content to make men healthy in 
body, and to train them to see that their own interest lies 
in virtue, knowing that crime would thus become ever 
more rare, until it altogether ceased. 

The 8y Sterne de la Nature marks an epoch. Though, 
for obvious reasons, it has been persistently depreciated, 
its power, honesty and logicality, produced an immediate 
and widespread effect on contemporary thought. It suc- 
ceeded in sweeping away the cobwebs of traditional belief 
from many a mind, and in utterly discrediting the senti- 
mental Deism then popular. As against the inconsequent 
doctrines, philosophical and other, which were opposed to 
it, it was unanswerable, while its noble and humane moral 
teachings were the inspiring and sustaining power of 
numbers a few years l^ater, whether in civil conflict or in 
the tumbril carrying them to the guillotine. 

The ideas contained in the Systeme de la Nature were 
developed on their scientific side by various savants^ 
notably Cahanis, Claude, and Testutt de Tracy. Oahanis 
(1758-1808) made a distinct advance on D’Holbaoh by 
identifying psychological processes rather with chemical 
and organic than with mechanical action, Cabanis is, 
however, chiefly famed for his crude and singularly 
unhappy analogy between the cerebral and visceral 
systems. 

Of analogous nature to the error of D’Holbaoh in failing 
to distinguish between organic or vital processes and 
mechanical, is that which he exhibits in failing to see 
the difference between physiological and social processes. 

He would trace the existence of vice and crime to certain 
pathological states of the individuars body or mind, ratber 
than to the economic and social conditions into which the ij 


individual is born. 
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SECOND EPOCH. 

KANT AND THE POST-KANTIANS. 


INTEODTJCTION. 

Eeteospective and Prospectitb. 

We Pave now passed in review since the beginning of 
the modem period, two distinct Hnes of philosophic 
thought, the one springing from Descartes and his school, 
and the other from Bacon and Hobbes. In the first the 
abstract concept arrived at by reflection is made the 
nnconditional test of truth, its validity that is, is apart 
&om and evehontside all experience.* Descartes began his 
new departure in philosophy by the illogically constructed 
proposition, I ihirik, therefore I am. This was the funda- 
mental axiom of all knowledge, the certainty of certainties. 
But what was this I of which Descartes talked? Upon 
this question much hinges. 

In the view of the present writer, eminent authorities 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the result clearly showed 
it to have been the “internal” object arrived at by 
reflection— the individual mind. At least if Descartes 
meant anything other than this at starting, he certainly 
very soon lost sight of it; for the whole of his philosophy 
proceeds on the foregoing assumption, and proceeds on it 
simply enough. The thinking individual once postulated 
as the pn’ies, “ the clearness and distinctness ” of its ideas 
or abstract mental concepts, , becomes naturally the basis 
of tmth and its only ultimate criterion, in other words, the 
reflMtive reason is the key to the pro^jlems of philosophy 
unalloyed by the baser matter of sense. The idea of G<ri 
IS attained in this way, similarly that of an independent 
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tloiigli created external world, <fec., &o. The possession of 
certain fundamental ideas justified tbe construction out of 
tliein of a dogmatic system irrespective of experience. 
Jifal^’branclie, accepting tlie main Cartesian positions, and 
tailing his stand on the idea of substance, ashed how two 
distinct substances, mind and body, could come into a 
X>osition of reciprocal relation. This question he answered 
by constituting the Divine substance which was the 
origin of both, the modus mvendi between them. ,The 
abstract conception substance as defined by Descartes 
became the fulcrum upon which his philosophy turned. 
This principle was further and independently carried out 
by Spinoza, who, taking the same concept, denied, by its 
very definition, the possibility of a plurality of substances. 
He accordingly affirmed God to be tbe one substance, of 
which mind and body or Thought and Extension were the 
attributes, the reality and correspondence of which were 
given only in their relation to this substance. Out of the 
two psychologically “ clear and distinct ” ideas of substance 
and attribute, the system of Spinoza was formed, 

Leibnitz, starting essentially from the same principle, 
though endeavouring to give it precision by sundry 
limitations and corrections, the principle, namely, that the 
“ clearness and distinctness ” of the mental concept is the 
ultimate criterion of all truth, evolved a pluralistic 
ontology, the antithesis on this historical plane of the 
Spinozistic Monism. Wolff, Baumgarten, Crusius, &o., all 
adhered to the same principle of method, though intro- 
ducing various modifications into the results of the 
Leibnitzian speculations. 

These schools, springing from Descartes, are what are 
termed the Dogmatic or Abstbact metaphysical schools. 
They are systems to be received from the hands of a 
teacher — ^^vhat the ordinary man has confusedly in his 
mind when he rails at all things metaphysical. Side hy 
side with this development on the Continent, there was, as 
we have seen, another going on in this country. Bacon 
Lad laid down the inductive principle, had pronounced 
the method of all investigation to be the observation, 
colligation and comparison of individual facts. This 
Hobbes had adopted in his philosophical investigations, 
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*^e manner in 
^ ^ °P®“® (so to speak) to the 

of a folty-fledged ohjectiTe world— of the world 
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„ • j • ,, ^ study of what passed in his own 

m:md, _m other words, of the manner in which the 

®P®„^^) *0 % perception 
T — ■jI’ nho world as knewn 

Locke following on this Ime, attacked the theory of “in- 
nate ideas, as he termed them, by which he nrobAtlT 

tutmg the fiamework of his essay. For Locke tbe nmn 

woS w-ff i® individual bom into the 

world with any ready-made, concrete ideas in his mind or 

Ae^oups+Tn through experience? ’ 

+n qnestion^as thus put, it was, of course, not difficult 
answer, a^ to answer in the sense in which Locke did 
effect, all knowledge is derived 
from ex^nence, or to put it popularly, throuarh the 
senses. Berkeley pursued this idea to L logiofl cL- 
clusion on the one side, when he denied that an external 

WU of .. ™ite - h.a eic.p, in a“eSSi 

mnd, for, said he, we only know it through experience 
us perceived, any other kind of existence we can only 4fer 
and as he demonstrated, illegitiniately infer. Hume’ 
^^ring the conclusions of Locke and Berkeley, carried 
them to an equally logical conclusion, on another side 
when he showed “mind” or “soul” itself. reo-aJl.! o. „ ’ 


t- . f — ; — — xne i^rencn 

^ ^materialists, starting from Lockt^’s incomplete 
Lmpiiicism, are the counteipart of Berkeley’s Idealism 
their analysis being equally correct as far as it went but 
equaUy mcomplete and inadequate. While Berkelev 
reject^^ the entity “matter” but retained the entity 
mind, they got nd of the entity “ mind ” but retained 
the enrity “matter.” On the basis of his sole existence^ 
Berkeley sought to establish a dogmatic Theism 

“mfte^Sv;^ existence, 

matter, they sought to rear a dogmatic Materialism or 

Meohanicism. Though we are far from placing the posi- 
tive results of the two procedures on a level-’ we must 
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; jioint out that, philosophically viewed, they are on 

I precisely the same plane. The practical difference between 

^ their results is, that Berkeley’s work, important as it was, 

; was mainly negative, while that of the materialists laid the 

j foundation, to a large extent, of modern science, 

j Both the foregoing lines of investigation, as will be 

I seen, started from the individual mind as object. It 

'was the ‘‘clearness and distinctness ” of the concept 
that the individual mind forms, which was the test of 
truth for the Cartesian. It- was the reproduction of a 
world already assumed as existent in the mind of the 
individual, that was the problem to be investigated for 
Hobbes and Locke. Even for Berkeley, the “finite 
spirits ” and the “ infinite s]Dirit ” respectively, in and 
tor which alone matter existed, were concrete individual 
minds of men, and the similarly concrete and individual, 
though magnified mind of the creator, which was, so ta 
speak, over against and distinct from them, as they were I 

. from each other. Similarly for the Sensation ists the [ 

problem was the action of the assumed material world j 

upon the sensory system of the individual. Hence it is 1 

that Spinoza’s Monism was such a riddle to his contem- I 

poraries and successors till the present century, dogmatic | 

metaphysicians and empirical psychologists alike. | 

The main speculative result of this evolution, both j 

dogmatic and empirical, was the distinction of subject I 

and object, that is, of peroeiver and perceived, thinker , 

i:nd thought, knowing mind and known world. This ' 

was the main issue of a whole series of problems and I 

distinctions which had never troubled the schoolmen or I 

the ancients, but which rose up before the seventeenth | 

and eighteenth century thinker, once he had decisively | 

turned his back on the classical and mediesval speculative i 

landscape. Not until Kant, however, did the distinction : 

I receive definite expression and become cardinal. The -i 

definite fixation of this distinction, which belongs essen- ij 

tiallj to the empirical or psychological plane of thought, 1| 

discloses the inherent contradiction in Empiricism. Hence 
Kant represents at t}ie same time the culmination and the 
bankruptcy of this line of thought. In the Critique he * 

. . endeavours to treat the deeper issues involved in ‘ Theory 
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■of Knowledge/ of wbioli he was the first to catch a 
glimpse, on the lines of this mere psychological distinc- 
tion, His success and his failure were alike mitten in 
the history of the snhseqnent philosophic eyolution. 

The above, then, was the state of philosophy in'^the 
second half of the eighteenth century. On the one side 
were the dogmatic, metaphysicians, assuming the clearness 
-and distinctness of the thinkers' concepts, to he a test of 
their objective tx-uth or reality; on the other, the em- 
pirical psychologists, who maintained all concepts to be 
originally derived from concrete experience, which was 
hence at once the source and ultimate criterion of truth. 

Kant, following a hint dropped by Hume, namely, his 
distinction between the necessity attaching to mathe- 
matics, and the contingency of matters of fact and 
experience," was led to put the crucial question, What is 
experience? Le, what is this concreteness we call reality? 
With the Lockeian school, Kant admitted that every 
concrete concept can come only through experience — 
indeed, this was of the nature of a platitude to him — hut 
his great merit lies in having seen, if imperfectly, the issue 
which lay beyond this mere psychological question, the 
question, namely, as to the conditions of experience itself ? 
In investigating thisj Kant fonnd that experience or 
. ' perception was not wholly sensuous, that the pheno- 
menon was more than a ready-made impression passively 
received from without, that it involved a thought or 
active element — in short, that the mere sense-impression 
had first of all to he determined by a category or pure 
concept before it could become experience. Further 
investigation proved this to lie deeper than the object of 
reflection, the individual self, with which alone philo- 
sophers had been hitherto concerned. The pure concept, 
which entered so intimately into the essence of the 
concrete, was universal and necessary, while all that 
existed for the individual as such was merely empirical 
and contingent. Kant proceeded to trace the categories or 
pure concepts, determining the real (which he had hit 
upon in a somewhat haphazard manner) hack to their 
source, and original first principle. This proved to be, 
not the self or mental synthesis determined in time by 
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memoiy, but the I for wMcli time is, and wliiob Kant 
designates tlie original synthetic unity of consciousness or 
apperception. The old antagonism of Materialism and 
Idealism is clearly absorbed in this more thoroughgoing 
analysis. and “body” cease to be separate 

entities, mutually exclusive of one another, and are dis- 
closed as the same fact differently categorised.^ A short 
sketch of the successive changes of attitude implied in the 
passage from the common-sense view of the non-philoso- 
phicai man, through Empiricism to that of Kant and the 
post-Kantian thinkers, may facilitate an understanding of 
much that follows, which, without some kind of key, would 
be scarcely intelligible to the reader unversed in the 
matter. 

The ordinary man believes the phenomena of the 
world to he things existing in themselves and apart from 
their cognition. The^ Berkeleian or Humean philosopher 
dispels this belief of his by a reductio ad absurdmi^ to 
wit, by pointing out to him that the thing, object, or 
matter, all, namely, that is perceived externally to our- 
selves, is nothing’ buj^ a congeries of affect ons or deter- 
minations of consciousness, as much so as the thoughts, 
feelings, and volitions which are unmistakably peculiar tc 
himself as an individual. He is therefore immediately seized 
with a sense as of living in a dream-world, a world of phan- 
tasms, since the outer world is shown to have no more in- 
dependence of the fact of being known, felt, and perceived, 
than the inner. Both alike consist of impressions and ideas^ 
and he fails to discover — ^his old land-mark, independent 
existence, being removed — any ground of distinction be- 
tween them. The real table and his recollection of the table 
are alike determinations of his consciousness. But this 
state of mind cannot permanently endure. The absurdity 
of confounding empirical reality and empirical ideality in 
one category, the instability of an attitude which logically 
carried out makes the individual absolute, at once centre 
and periphery of the universe, carries its own reductio ad 
abmrdmi with it. The world refuses to be philosophised 
away, and forces to reconsideration of the problem. 

The first departure from a state of innocence established 
one fact, namely, that a world outside consciousness is 
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nonsense and a contradiction in terms, 
realism tiierefore is c 
front of the offending difficulty Ib not to he found in the 
position of pMlosopliy arrived at in T 
from common-sense, whicli reduced tlie world to 
of determinations of a feelin. 
it not lie in a loose emp 
feeling, consciousness ? 

ceeds to examine tliem. 

these words have been used i_ 
premises of the argument to that in ILh .L "" "" 
used in the conclusion, in short, that it involves the fallacy 
a dieto simpliciier ad dictum secundum quid. The first posi- 
twn of philosophy merely reduced reality to determinations 
ot toowledge, or feeling and thinking, i.e. of a conscious 
Subject.^ The conclusion implicitly or explicitly drawn as 
to the illusoriness of reality is based on the assumption 
that the subject referred to is the subject which is at the 
same^time object, the synthesis determined by memoiy 
that is, reproduced jn time, the individual mind. All with- 
in the sphere of this latter, or psychological synthesis, is 
of course of merely individiml significance, is purely em- 
pirical. The conclusion arbitrarily imports into the terms 
used a psychological meaning, as implying the completed 
actuality immediately present in the individual mind, while 
in the premises no such limitation is contained. 

But, says our empiricist, I only know of thought or 
feelmg as appertaining to myself as ah individual. Ko 
interposes the speculative thinker, who at this stage steps 
m to the rescue. In this assumi>tion consists the cul-de-ma 
m which you find yourself caught. You assume know- 
ledge or consciousness to be identical with the reproductive 
synthesis constituting the individual mind, but analysis— 
nay, oi dinary experience itself — gives the lie to this as- 
sumption. The objective world, which you have already 
seen to be nothing more than related thoughts (or states 
of consciousness, if you will), refuses to be reduced to a 
mere series of your personal feelings or states of conscious- 
ness. You and I alike perceive the table, the same table, 
not two different impressions of an occult table in itself, 
as the imperfectly developed empiricist supposes, nor two 
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different tables, as the psycliological idealist must needs 
suppose ; else tboiiglit and language have no meaning. 
This objective point, at wbicb. our consciousness ceases to be 
distinguishable as mine and yours, but which to me and to 
you? so far as we are individuals, is given as for all possible 
consciousness, is not a mere determination of me, i.e. of my 
mind, like my personal thoughts, feelings, and desires, 
but is a determination of that ego or subject for which 
my mind itself is object, of the J which is never in con- 
sciousness, inasmuch as it is the subject of consciousness. 
The objective, then, is that element or factor in knowledge 
which though se extra-individual, the individual makes 
his own by reproducing in his concepts. Psychology is 
the science which traces the process of reproduction. For 
the individual it is mediate, unlike his thoughts and 
feelings which are immediate. This necessary and 
universal or oZpbc^-element in knowledge or consciousness, 
it is, which constitutes its reality. The term real dis- 
tinguishes it from the merely psychological element which 
is popularly expressed by the word ideal. 

In accordance with the foregoing, there are three points 
of view from which tke world may be regarded. There is 
the standpoint of physical or natural science, which con- 
cerns itself exclusively with the objectively real. Here 
abstraction is made from the self-determining subject, and 
the processes of the production of the real, as well as 
those of its reproduction in the individual mind, in other 
words, of the problems of metaphysic and psychology re- 
spectively. The abstract real, the fully-fledged object in 
space and time, but abstracted from the principle of 
its generic possibility, and treated as an existent, is 
viewed in the same way as by the unrefiective common- 
sense of the ordinary man and the crude empiricist. 
The ultimate expression of the objective real is, physical 
substance, static and dynamic, the “matter and motion” 
of the ^materialists. To physical substance and to its 
categories of determination, and to this alone, the whole 
sum of things is legitimately reducible from this point of 
view. 

Again, there is fhe standpoint of psychology, which 
views the world simply as reproduced in the “ mind.’ 
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Tife is tEe Standpoint of Berfeeleian idealism nronev' 
As m science, ;matter”is treated as an abstra^enK 
here, mind is treated as an abstract entity as^tbe 
receptacle of “mpressions and ideas,” also regarded as 

comprehensive and concrete aspect, as a system of deter- 
or eonscionsness—or rather of the 
bnbject, the I, or l-ness, which is the nltimate condition of 
tte possibility of conscionsness-in-general, and which as 
such, can neyer.per ae, be object of consciousness Sbe 
reK or .mmd of psychology.-' On this prindJL’ the <S! 
^Oe^eal is seen m the last resort to conmst, in the 
s^th^is of -relaticms, or J-determinations. How ■prATYI 
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the Lockean doctrine ; for the things-in-tliemselves ’’ of 
Kant are essentially a hybrid between the ‘‘substance” 
of Locke and the Leibnitzian monads with which Kant’s 
earlier philosophical training had familiarised him. The 
■wh?)le Critique of pure Reason (Kant’s greatest work) is, 
moreover, cast in a psychological form, although the true 
nature of the problem it is concerned with continually 
forces its way through. 

But though the above exposition is not expressed in so 
many words by Kant, it is indicated in every page of his 
writings, and was substantially the result evoh^ed from 
his main position in the course of the post-Kantian 
Movement* 
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EANT. 

.Immanuei. Kakt was born April 22nd, 1 724, at KSniffsbero- 
in wMcIi city lie resided with but few intermissions 
p ^ long life. He was of Scotch descent on his 

lather s side, the name having been pro 2 ierly spelt Cant * 
Kant entered the university of his native city as a 
theological student, a faculty which he subsequently 
forsook in favour of philosophy. His first work was an 
academical essay entitled “Thoughts on the true estima- 
Powers.” Shortly after the publication 
of this treatise he left the city, and for several years 
occupied the post of private tutor in various aristomtio 
families. In 176o he returned to Eonigsberg, where he 
stained the position of Privat-docent in the university, 
lie now began to devote himself in earnest to literary 
worJe. ihe Latin essay which jireceded his installation in 
his arademioal functions, sought to mediate between Wolff 
^d Crumus His next important work, the ‘ General 
natural History and Theory of the Heavens,’ is similarly 
demgned to effect a modus vivendi between Newton and 
Leibnitz Various logical, metaphjsical, and scientific 
essays followed in rapid succession. The Latin disserta- 
•Tn- principle of the sensible and 

intelligible world, constitutes the turning-point in Kant’s 
philosophical career. Therein we find" the awakLed 
i^nt end^vounng to formulate the problem of which the 
Critique was to be the attempted solution. This work 
was his test-essay for the professorship of philosophy 
which he entered upon in 1770. For eleven years sub- 
sequently, Kant was ceaselessly occupied with the prob- 
lems indicated in this dissertation, the result of his cogita- 
tions being the appearance in 1781 of ‘ The Critique of 

is change of orthography assigned by Kant himself, 

If m wasein consequanoc of tho 

to the name « though it 
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tlie Pure Beason/ a work wkich, in spite of its long in- 
ception j in actual -writing out only occupied its aiitlior fi ve 
luontlis. This was followed in 1783 by the ‘ Prolegomena 
to Gvery fntnre Metaphysic,’ an abstract of the last- 
men tioncd treatise ; by a second and somewhat modified 
edition of ‘The Critique’ in 1784; by ‘The Foundation 
for the Motaphysic of Ethic’ in 1786 ; by the ‘Metaph}- 
sical Foundations of Natural Science’ in 1787 ; and the 
‘Critique of Practical Eeason’ in 1788. In 1790 
appeared the ‘ Critique of J udgment,’ a work exhibiting 
a visible falling-off in power, which may also be said of 
‘Eeligion -within the boundary of Mere Eeason’ (1793). 
The last important work from Kant’s own pen was the 
‘ Anthropology,’ which saw the light in 1798. Sub- 
sequently to this, however, Kant’s lectures on “Logic,” on 
“ Ph 3 ^sical Geograph^q” and on “Pedagogic,” were all 
published by his pupils during his lifetime. Kant died 
the 11th of February, 1804, aged eighty. 

Three complete editions of Kant’s works have been 
issued, that of Hartenstein (Leipsic, 1838-39, second 
edition 1866) in ten volumes ; that of Eosenkranz and 
Schubert, comprising a biography and a history of the 
Kantian Philosoj^hy (Leipsic, 1840-42) in twelve volumes ; 
and the latest, that of Kirchmann (Berlin, 1868) in eight 
volumes, with a supplementary volume of annotations by 
the editor. 

“The Critical Doctrine.” 


The guise in which the great problems comprised under 
what is -termed “ Theory of Knowledge,” problems which 
touch the foundations of consciousness and reality, pre- 
sented themselves to Kant, fresh from the reading of 
Hume and the Empirical, school, was the at first sight 
unpretentious psychological question, “ How are synthetic 
propositions a piori possible?” The classification of 
propositions into analytic^ or those in which the predicate 
is already contained in the subject, and which are there- 
fore virtually identical and synthetic^ or those in which 
the predicate adds* something to the subject which is not 
already contained in its definition, we have already found 

Q 
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in Locke, altlioxigli in other words. The distinction is 
practically the same as that between 'serial and real 
predication, Now there is no doubt that all analytic 
propositions are a j^rioriy that is, independent of any 
particular experience ; also that they carry with them a 
logical necessity and universality. There is equally little 
doubt, that most synthetic propositions (the Empiricists 
would say all) have their origin in particular experience, 
in other words, are a ])ostenorL Kant, however, found 
certain propositions, such, to wit, as the fundamental 
axioms of mathematics, and some others of equal, or even 
greater importance, whose nature we shall see directly, 
which by the “ universality and necessity that charac- 
terised them, proclaimed their origin, as independent of any 
number of particular or individual experiences whatsoever, 
in short, as a ^priori. Experience itself presupposed them ; 
they formed part of the constitution of every particular 
experience ; without them, experience would be impossible 
or meaningless ; it would no longer he experience. This 
xmiversality and necessity was not merely logical, like 
that of analytic judgments, but entered into the constitu- 
tion of reality. The apparently simple and unpretentious 
psychological query thus assumed a far more formidable 
aspect. The question was now nothing less than : How 
is experience itself possible ? ” what is this necessary and 
universar^ element that goes to the making of, or that 
underlies that real experience, which the Empiricists take 
as a matter of course, and about which they talk so glibly ? 
What is the ];>rinciple or principles from which it is 
deducible, and what is the method and order of deduction ? 
Such is the ]3roblem to which Kant addressed himself in 
the ‘ Critique of the Pure Eeason,’ and we may add also, 
to which the series of German thinkers with whom Kant 
was the starting-point, and which culminated in Hegel, 
addressed themselves. 

The disadvantage, as we have already observed in our 
section on the transition to Kant, which Kant laboured 
under, in attacking this problem from a psycho- 
logical base (so to speak), from which he was unable 
or unwilling to cut himself off, is manifest in every page 
of his philosophical writings. A terminology derived now 
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from tlie old dogmatic systems, and now from empirical 
psychology, hampers his thought at every turn, making 
him in some cases inconsistent with himself, and in 
others scarcely intelligible, Kant sometimes speaks as 
though he viewed “Theory of knowledge,^’ merely as 
the vestibule of a possible metaphysio, at least he puts 
it forward as the p>reliminary question, which all meta- 
physicians must answer, before they can properly proceed 
to construct a system, professing to deal with the time- 
honoured problems of philosophy. He hesitated to 
formally insist, as he might have done, and as indeed he 
frequently hints, that the answer to this question exhausts 
the whole problem of metaphysics, and of itself constitutes 
philosophy. He felt that some place must still he left for 
the old spectilative inquiries. With Kant, the chief end 
of philosophy still remained the answer to questions, as to 
God, the Soul, and Freewill. It is true they were not to 
be answered in the spirit of traditional dogmatism. They 
had no longer any theoretical locus standi in philosophy, 
but their determination, direction, and formulation, in 
the interests of practice, was still its chief function. In 
this, as in other respects, the separate influences of the 
two sides of Kant’s philosophical education display them- 
selves. Empiricism proclaimed the limitation of all know- 
ledge to experience. The dogmatists of the Leibnitz- 
Wolflan school, whose works formed Kant’s earliest 
philosophical pabulum, constituted the discussion of the 
nature of God, of the human Soul as an independent 
entity, and of the absolute constitution of the World- 
order, as the sole end and object of philosophy. Although 
Kant saw that “ Theory of knowledge ” was concerned 
with nothing but experience ; although he saw that no 
speculative science, as such, could he concerned with 
anything higher than this; he nevertheless felt himself 
bound to make up his account, in some way or other, with 
the old questions. The ingenuity with which he en- 
deavoured to effect this without invalidating Ms main 
speculative position we shall presently see. 

Just as little as xhe Empiricists considered what was 
implied in that experience to which they were so fond of 
insisting (and with justice) that our knowledge is limited^ 
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did tlie dogmatists consider tlie significance and applica- 
tion of the concepfions which tlLcij so freely assumed to 
transcend all experience. The former assumed experience 
as a thing given, the latter assnined the absolute vaMdity 
of certain of the concepts which experience presupposes 
as part of its own constitution beyond that constitution. 
The Empiricist never stopped to ask himself what are the 
conditions which render experience possible. The Dog- 
matist never stopped to enquire whether his abstract 
concepts had any validity outside experic3>ce ; or how he 
came by concepts which appear to transcend experience. 

The thinker who wakened Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber, as he expresses it, was Hume. Ilume had shown 
that the.notion of causality does not spring from experience, 
but is somehow or other imposed by us on the events 
which are given us in experience. The sceptical attitude 
assumed by Hume, as regards metaphysics, was merely 
the result of his imperfect analysis. Had he not limited 
his researches to the conception of causality alone, he would 
have discovered that the whole of pure mathematics 
consists of similar — as Hume would have deemed them — 
arbitrarily constructed syntheses. This would have sufficed 
to “ give him pause,” inasmuch as he must either have 
straightway abandoned mathematical certainty, or have 
reconsidered his position with reference to metaphysics. 
To profit by Hume’s genius as disi:)layed in his researches 
into the causation problem, and to repair the errors 
arising from his shortsightedness, we must institute the 
enquiiy into how^ Tve come to form such combinations 
or syntheses, which carry with them “necessity and 
universality,” in other words, as to the nature and con- 
ditions of knowledge or experience-in-general — an enquiry 
distinct from the merely psychological one, as to what 
falls within individual experience, Kant, nevertheless, 
in spite of his insisting on the distinction, is apt only 
too frequently, to mix up the respective points of view of 
“ Theory of knowledge ” and psychology. 
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TRANSCENDENmi -SISTHETia 


iCant iinclerstancls bj “ Transcendental ” all tliat be- 
longs to tlie conditions or possibility of experience as 
opposed to “ Transcendent ’’ by wMoIi be understands tliat 
wliicli professes to transcend, or pass beyond experience. 
Transcendental enquiries are simply enquiries into the 
conditions which experience presupposes, without refer- 
ence to the conteni given in any particular or individual 
experience. The sum of such enquiries constitute what is 
called TranscendenlaljjMlosapJiy, Transcendental Esthetic 
il.enotes therefore, with Kant, the enquiry into the a priori 
or transcendentfil conditions of Sensibility. These Kant 
finds to be space and time, together with all that is 
directly deduciblo from them. In these two forms of 
Sensibility are contained the possibility of the axioms 
of matheraatics. They are not given to us through 
the senses, like our individual impressions; these latter 
constitute the matter, or the purely einpfiricai element 
in our Sensibility.* On the other hand, space and 
time constitute the formal element, which helps to give 
reality to these impressions. The formal element of 
space-time combines the manifold matter of sensibility 
into intuition or perception. Upon the matter^ the sense- 
impression which is received from without, Sensibility 
imposes its own unifying forms. In space the manifold 
impressions of sense are united in co-existence^ in time in 
succession. The a priori nature of space and time is 
proved by the fact that we cannot make abstraction from 
them even in thought, as we can from all that is merely 
empirical. That they are different from conceptions ab- 
stracted by the understanding is evident, since space or 
time do not presuppose individual spaces or times, but on 
the contrary, individual spaces or times can only b© 
thought of as parts of the one universal space or time. 
Further, that they only reside in our Sensibility, and not 
in the object itself^ is evidenced by the fact that purely 
spacial distinctions cannot be described objectively, but 
only with reference to the cognising subject. “ What can 
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more resemble my band or my ear, and be in all points 
more like, tban its image in tlie looking-glass ? And yet 
I cannot put snch a band as I see in the glass in the 
place of its original ; for when tbe latter is a right band, 
tbo one in tbe glass is a left band, and tbe image <ef a 
right ear is a left one, which can never take tbe place of 
tbe former, these are no internal differences that 

could be imagined by any understanding. And yet the 
differences are internal, so far as tbe senses teach us, 
for tbe left band cannot, despite all equality and simi- 
larity, be enclosed within tbe same bounds as tbe right 
(they are not congruent) ; tbe glove of one band cannot 
be used for the other. What then is tbe solution? 
These objects are not presentations of things as they are 
in themselves, and as the pure understanding would 
cognise them, but they are sensuous intuitions, ie. 
phenomena, the possihility of which rests on the relations 
of certain unknown things in themselves to something else, 
namely, to our Sensibility.’’ (Kant’s ‘ Prolegomena,’ § 13, 
Bohn’s edition.) By means, then, of the foims of space 
and time, we combine the various impressions of sense 
together into a whole. Intuitions, presentations, or phe- 
nomena appearances) consist therefore of formed, or 
in other words, timed and spaced, feelings or impressions. 

It is, however, only time that can be predicated of all 
phenomena whatever, for although space and time are 
alike mere subjective conditions of our Sensibility, yet 
space only belongs to the impressions of external Sensi- 
bility, and does not apply to our internal states ; on the 
contrary, time is immediately only the form of a connec- 
tion of inward states or affections, in short, of internal 
Sensibility; but since there is no external impression 
that is not accompanied by the internal intuition of seif, 
time is indirectly the form of external intuitions also. 
The matter of Sensibility, that is, the manifold impressions 
of sense therein, haing the empirical and casual element, 
it follows that this formal and necessary element of 
space-time must be pure and a j^riorL But if space and 
time are the a priori forms of all phenomena, intuitions, or 
perceptions, it is obvious that all the temporal and bpaoial 
determinations of phenomena admit of prediction in. a 
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universal and necessary manner* Now these determina- 
tions constitnte the subject-matter of mathematical science* 
Aiithmctic (and those departments of mathematics based 
upon it) is concerned with the repetition or sitccesBwn of the 
unit, in other words, is founded on iime. Geometry again 
deals with the configuration of space. The axioms and 
postulates of these sciences, inasmuch, therefore, as they are 
already implicitly present in our Sensibility itself, are 
universally and necessarily predicable of all that falls 
within it. But this also proves that mathematical pro- 
positions are strictly limited in their application to the 
phenomena given through sense, and in no way apply to 
things-in-themselves. 

In brief, according to Kant, Sensibility, with its pri- 
mordial forms of space and time, is the receptive vehicle of 
impressions received by it from without, though of this 
without we can know nothing whatever.^' 


Transcendental: Analytic. 

Transcendental iBsthetio, while exhibiting the principles 
of the passive or receptive side of knowledge or experience, 
has also answered the question, How are synthetic pro- 
positions a priori possible, in so far as mathematics is 
concerned ? But as yet we have only one of the elements 
constituting the completed synthesis of real knowledge. 
We have next to treat of the active element which all 
complete synthesis or unification implies. It has been 
justly remarked that space and time, in the critical 
philosophy,” are the warp of knowledge, aci*oss which the 
shuttle of thought has to throw its woof before reality, 
objectivity or experience can obtain. A world of three- 
dimensioned space, and of one-dimensioned time, forms the 
warp. This material is supplemented by the spontaneity 
of the Understanding or pure form of thought. The 


^ This doctrine Kant designates as at once trameendenial idealism 
and empirical realism. He claims that it differs from what he terms the 
empirical idealism of 'Berkeley ; inasmuch as, while Berkeley denied the 
existence of objects while admitting the existence of space, he would 
deny the existence of space while admitting the existence of objects. 
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fnnctiorL of the xiiaderstanding may be compared to tlie 
action of an electric spark, passingalong and illiiminatiii<?‘ 
the whole series of sensations. Sensations, even though 
unified in space or time, are, to nse Kant’s expression, 
blind,” until they are reacted upon by the Understand- 
ing. The Understanding synthesises them, and thereupon 
a fally-fledged real or experienced world arises. This 
system of experienced objects— the real world — is the 
nature with which science is concerned. Science, no less 
than common experience, is based upon the pare thought- 
forms or categories, as Kant, following Aristotle, terms 
them. 

As in the case of Sensibility and its product, intuition 
or perception, the pure form or necessary element dis- 
closed itself after the matter or empirical (i.e, contingent) 


According i,o Quantity, 
Universal. 
Particular. 
Singular. 


According to Quality^ 

Affirmative, 
JSTogative. . 
Infinitive. 


According to Belaiion, 

Oategcrical. 
Hypothetical, 
Bigunctive. - 


According to Modality, 

Problematical, 

Assertoricai. 

Apodictio. 


Parallel to this table runs the Transoendontal table 
of the categories which Kant derived from it, hut of 
which the logical judgments are, or should be if Kant’s 
derivation is correct, the applied form. 
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Thansoendental Table of the - Conceptions of the 
IJNOEESTANOIN a 


According to Quality. 

Reality 

Negiition. 

Limitation. 


According to Quantity. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 


According to Relation, According to Modality, 

Substance and accident. Possibility. 

Cause and effect. Actuality. 

Community (action and reaction). Necessity. 

As a matter of fact, Kant’s derivation of the categories 
from the judgments is in many cases forced and arbitrary.'*^ 
The distinctions contained in the original table are them- 
selves often of doubtful value, and sometimes altogether 
untenable. This, however, does not aifect the pMloso- 
phical importance of Kant’s analysis. The accuracy, or 
inaccuracy of the list of categories furnished, does not 
touch the point that <^s:perience is determined by thought 
in a manner at least generally corresponding to the 
Kantian categories. 

But to proceed with our analysis. Having gathered 
together these categories in the somewhat hap-hazard 
manner we have seen, it remained for Kant to justify 
their place in a doctrine professing to be systematic by 
deducing them from some primary datum or principle of 
consciousness. This he seeks to effect in his sections on 
the deduction of the categories, one of the most important 
portions of the ^ Critique.’ It is necessary to remember 
that the deduction is no demonstration, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but like every other ‘‘ transcendental ” 
exposition, is designed to show that reality or experience 
itself presupj)oses the successive stages of the argument 
as its necessary conditions ; that on ultimate analysis, all 
knowledge is resolvable into these, as its constituent 


* The student may ooserve that in the categories of Quantity and 
Quality (the mathematical categorh'S, as Kant termed them), the 
order of the corresponding table of judgments is reversed. 
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elements. Tlie sections on tlie deduction of the categories 
are Tery different in the two editions of the ^Critique.' 
It is here that the crncial point, separating Theory of 
Elnowledge from Psychology, is to he found. 

We have seen that the phenomena furnished hy the 
Sensibility to the Understanding are simply presentments 
or presentations, in other words, determinations or limita- 
tions of Sensibility. Looking at the question from the 
standpoint of Psychology, with its hard and fast distinc- 
tion of subject and object, inner and outer, mind and 
matter, it seems utterly enigmatical that I should have a 
right to affirm universal or objective validity of the 
categories ; for instance, to say that the conception of 
cause and effect can never be contradicted by any expe- 
rience. “ There are only two possible ways/’ says Zant, 
“ in which synthetical representation and its objects can 
coincide with and relate necessarily to each other, and, as 
it were, meet together. Either the object alone makes the 
representation possible, or tbe representation alone makes 
the object possible. In the former case, the relation be- 
tween them is only empirical, and an a priori representa- 
tion is impossible. And this is tli^ case with phenomena^ 
as regards that in them which is referable to mere sensa- 
tion. In the latter case— although rej)resentation alone 
(for of its causality, by means of the will, we do not here 
speak) does not produce the object as to its existence, it 
must nevertheless be a priori determinative in regard to 
the object, if it is only by means of the representation 
that we can cognise any thing as an object.” (Kant’s 
" Critique,’ !>. 77 : Bolm’s edition.) 

We have, it must be remembered, to distinguish between 
two distinct processes ; two presentations may combine 
themselves in an individual consciousness, in a certain 
time-order, Le, in tbe empirical ego, which itself consi^sts 
simply in a synthesised series of impressions on the 
internal sense determined in time. In this case the judg- 
ment, together with its contained conception, its root, is 
merely ^judgment of perception. These have merely a sub- 
jective and individual validity ; in otther words, they are 
purely empirical and contingent. Or, on the other hand, 
they may be combined, in a manner valid not alone for 
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tlie indiyidtial consoionsness, but for all possible conscious- 
ness ; that is, they may be combined in a consciousiiess-in- 
general. “ The business of the senses/’ says Kant, “ is to- 
intuite, that of the understanding to think. But to think 
is to*unite presentations in a consciousness. This union is 
either merely relatiye to the subject, and is contingent 
and subjective, or is given unconditionally, and is neces- 
sary or objective. The union of presentations in a con- 
sciousness is judgment. Thinking, then, is the same as 
judging, or referring presentations to judgments in general- 
Hence, judgments are either entirely subjective, when 
presentations are solely referred to a consciousness in ono' 
subject, and are therein united, or they are objective 
when they are united in a consciousness in general, that 
is, are necessarily united therein. The logical momenta 
of all judgments are so many possible modes of uniting 
presentations in a consciousness. But if they serve as 
conceptions of the necessary union of the same in a con- 
sciousness, they are therefore principles of objectively 
valid judgments. This union in a consciousness is either 
analytic hy identity, or synthetic by the combination and 
addition of different •presentations to one another. Ex- 
perience consists in the synthetic connection of phenomena, 
(perceptions) in a consciousness, in so far as this is neces- 
sary. Hence, pure conceptions of the understanding are 
those under which all perceptions must be previously sub- 
sumed, before they can serve as judgments of experience, 
in which the s 3 mthetio unity of perceptions is presented 
as necessary and universal.” (Kant’s ‘Prolegomena/ 
§ 22 : Bohn’s edition.) 

But these pure conceptions of the understanding, to 
which perceptions are immediately referred, before they 
can become real or objective, themselves presuppose syn- 
thetic processes lying (so to speak) still deeper in the 
nature of consciousness. These are the synthesis of appre- 
hension in intuition^ of reproduction in the imagination^ and 
of recognition in the conception itself. The material origi- 
nally supplied hy sense req^uires a unification other than 
that furnished by.* the passive forms of sense. This 
unity is afforded in the primary act of intuiting, or 
perceiving the sense-manifold furnished in time and 
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Space. Each impi'ession given in an instant of time 
woiild bo lost, were it not gathered up in the act of 
intuition, and connected with those which precede and 
follow it. This is what Kant terms the synthesis of a^^iyre- 
liension. More than this is necessary, if a unity is to be 
formed out of these several points of perception. To this 
end they must be reproduced in the imagination and 
retained for combination with fresh impressions. This 
synthesis of reproduction in imagination is therefore in- 
separably bound up with the foregoing synthesis of apxjve- 
hension, I^astly, before the completed categories can come 
into operation a further step has to be traversed. “ With- 
out the consciousness,” says Kant (the passage, I may 
mention, occurs in the first edition of the ‘Critique’ 
only), “that what we think is the same as what we 
thought a moment before, all reproduction in the series 
of presentations would be in vain. For there would be 
a' new presentation in the actual state, not in any way 
belonging to the act whereby it must have been gradu- 
ally created, and the manifold therein would still not 
•constitute a whole, inasmuch as it would lack the unity 
which this consciousness alone caif give it. If I forget 
in counting that the unities which are at present before 
my senses have been successively added together by me, 
I should not understand the creation of multitude through 
this successive addition of one to one, and hence I should 
not understand number, a conception consisting simply 
in the consciousness of this unity in synthesis.” The 
last-named consciousness is what Kant terms the recog- 
mtion in the conception^ which is necessary before the cate- 
gories can obtain. Now we need scarcely say that all 
these acts or processes are a priori^ that is, precede all 
particular experience; that they are further removed 
from- the latter, even than the categories themselves, not- 
withstanding that each of them can be distinguished 
empirically, that is, in its application to given cxperienco. 
The two first unite empirically in perception, and the 
third gives us the empirical consciousness of the identity 
of these reproduced perceptions, with the phenomena 
whereby they were originally given. 

But deeper than any of these syntheses, deeper even 
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than the imity of ap^reliensio7% in sense, lies the original 
I synthesis of the consciousness, the unity of a 2 )perception as 

llant terms it. All the nnifyijig acts we have been 
T consklering find their groTind in time; this one, on the 
I contrary, is not in time, bnt time is in it. The necessary 

: and universal identity of the knowing subject in respect 

[ of' all presentations, or determinations of conscicasness 

\ whatsoever, is the necessary condition of the possibility 

' of consciousness. This primary synthesis is identified by 

Kant with the productive or pure ego, the ultimate 
I datum of ‘‘theory of knowledge,” as opposed to the 

I empirical ego or subject-object with which psychology is 

I concerned. The transcendental synthesis of apperception 

I includes the secondary or psychological syntliesis (the 

empirical self) as it does the wdiole world of experience. 

I From the synthesis of appe^'ceiJtmi, the primordial “ I 

I think,” every other synthesis is deducible. In so far as 

j it refers to the categories and their conditions which we 

J have j ust been considering, it is the pure Understanding ” 

1 , which creates them. 

f . Having now arrived at the fundamental and general 

I grounds of the distinction between propositions which are 

: necessary and universal, and such as a]’e contingent and 

I singular, it remains to deal with their application to 

j phenomena. We have now clearly distinguished between 

: , the world of sense as such and its ordered connection, 

which we term Kature. Furthermore, we have seen that 
the distinction does not lie in that the one resides more, 
the other Jess in our consciousness, but that both element® 
constituting real experience, the world of mere sense- 
impressions, no less than the same world as modified by 
Understanding, is in the one case a series, and in the other 
a system, of determinations of a conscious subject possible or 
actual. Kant, after repeatedly assuring us that this alone 
is our world, jDroceeds somewhat inconseqnently to postu- 
late a world of things in themselves outside this system 
or world of experience. W ith this, however, we are not 
at present concerned. 

Just as the laws determining intuition of phenomena as 
sense-presentations, reside in the Sensibility itself and 
■ constitute pure mathematics, so the laws which regulate 


L 
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tlie co-ordination of phenomena must he sought for in the 
Understanding and constitute Pure natural science* 

The transcendental Analytic falls into two parts; 
analytic of concejptions, which is the statement of« the 
nltimate forms to which unification may he reduced, and 
analytic of pind^ples, which exhibits these elements of 
nnification, as syntheses in the concrete world itself. In 
this way the question, “ How are synthetic propositions 
a iniori possible ?” is answered generally so far as natural 
science is concerned. 

But although it has been shown how the universal 
axioms of experience and of science are possible in 
general, it remains yet to consider more nearly the manner 
in which the sense-material is subsumed under the pure 
conceptions of the Understanding. This is the problem 
of those sections of the * Critique ’ which are occupied with 
the schematism of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing. The mediator between the radically disparate 
elements of sense and intellect is the pure form of time. 
This, in the words of Kant, “ is the third thing, which 
on the one side is homogeneous w^th the category, and 
with the phenomenon on the other, and so makes the 
application of the former to the latter possible/* ‘‘ This 
mediating representation,’* he continues, must be pure 
(without any empirical content), and yet must, on the one 
side, be intellectual, on the other sensuous.’* But time is 
at once sensuous and pure, and, therefore, answers this 
condition. The immediate form of the category as applied 
to the sense-world must, therefore, be one in which it is 
united with time, or reduced to a time-determination. 
This form is what Kant calls the schema, which gives us 
the category as susceptible of direct application to the 
phenomenon. 

As the Sensibility is the faculty which furnishes the 
sensuous-mateidal of knowledge, the Understanding that 
which creates the categories, so it is the productive ima- 
gination which produces the schema^ whose function it 
is to determine time and space by means of the cate- 
gories. There is naturally a parallelism between the 
categories and the schemata. For the categories of 
Quantity the schema is number, which we . have already 
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seen to be a time-determination; for tliose of Eolation 
the schema is the time-determinations — change and con- 
tinmnce, succession, simultaneity ; for those of modality the 
time-determinations — sometime, now, always* Ail this is 
plain-sailing enongh, but the category of Quality oifors 
a little diffiotilt}^ The empirical element of feeling has 
here to be introduced, and the category of Quality can 
only be schematised as that of filled, filling, and empty 
time. ‘‘Between reality (presentation of feeling) and 
zero, Le, the complete emptiness of intuition in time, 
there is a difference which has a quantity. For between 
each given degree of light and darkness, between each 
degree of heat and complete coldness, each degree of 
weight and of absolute lightness, each degree of the 
containing of space and of totally empty space, pro- 
gressively smaller degrees can be thought of, and 
similarly between consciousness and complete unconscious- 
ness (psychological darkness) continually smaller [degrees] 
exist. Hence no perception is possible that would j^rove 
an absolute void ; for instance, no psychological darkness 
that conld be viewed otherwise than as a consciousness, 
which is but surpassed Tby another stronger consciousness, 
and the same in all cases of feeling.’’ (Kant’s ‘ Prolego- 
mena,’ § 24, Bohn’s edition.) This Kant calls the second 
application of mathematics to natural science (ma^7ies«a 
tensm^um) ; the first, of course, being the original schema of 
number (matliesis extensorumfi The schemata of Eelation 
and Modality, which, like the corresponding categories, are 
of course dynamic, are always subordinate to those of Quality 
and Quantity, which are mathematic. To the schemata 
naturally, as to every other stage in the construction of 
experience, the synthetic unity of apperception, the ever- 
present “ I think, is the ultimate motive power. 

These a priori categorised time-determinations may be 
summarised as representing the time-series, the time-con- 
tent, the time-oi’der, and the time-complex. They seve- 
rally furnish us with the metaphysical principles of science. 

# The schema of number or of the iim.c>-series gives us the 
axioms of intuition or perception, which express in a general 
principle the fact that an object of j)erception is always 
an aggregate of parts, an extensive magnitude; the 
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antkijpations of jperce^tion stLp|)ly the rnle for the fact that 
every sensation, feeling or conscious state, though it have 
no extensive magnitncle, has nevertheless mtensivo magni- 
tude or degree (quantiias qualitaiis est gradiis) ; in other 
woi'ds, both these principles are based on nimiber ; in the 
one case it is a number of parts ' outside one another, or 
time-ser'/c.?,m the other, a number of snccessivo, and there- 
fore anticipatory, gradations of feeling or time-content. 
The principles corresponding to the schemata of Eclatioii, 
viz. change and continuance, succession, and simnltaneity, 
and 'which fix the time-order of the phenomenon, Kant caHs 
analogies of expeiience. They are, that the quantity of 
material substance in the universe is unchangeable ; that 
every change has an external cause, and that in the com- 
munication of motion, action and reaction must always 
be reciprocal. Finally, the three postulates of em^pirical 
thought in general^ based on the categories of Modality, 
give us the rules for the physically possible, actual, and 
necessary, or in other words, of the iimQ-cowplex. 

These principles Kant insists are all that a metaphysic of 
nature can furnish us with a p'lor I ; the rest must be left 
to observation and experiment, according to the method of 
induction.'^ There follows on this a long section on the 
division of all things into “ phenomena and nomena,’^ in 
which Kant develops at length his distinction between 
the “ thing-in-itself and the appearance or phenomenon 
in consciousness — between sensible and intelligible being. 
The appendix to this section on the Amj)hiboly of the 
conceptions of reflection,” deals with the subject of the 
confusion of the empirical use of the Understanding with 
the transcendental. To this confusion Kant traces much of 
dogmatic metaphysics, notably the doctrines of Leibnitz. 
At the close of the Transcendental Analytic, Kant, in the 
second edition of the ‘ Critique,' appends a dissertation on 
the relation of criticism to the empirical and dogmatic 
idealistic theories of Berkeley and Leibnitz which need 
not detain us. 

* For a fall development of tliese fundamental principles in tlieir 
relation to matter and motion^ the reader is deferred to my translation 
of Kant^s ‘Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science,* in Bohn^s 
Philosophical Lifeary. 
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We have now reaclaecl the conclitsion of the con- 
structive or constitutive portion of Kant’s Philosophy, that 
is, the portion in -which he seeks to lay before us what goes 
to the making of experience, the data or principles which 
completed or real experience presupposes. The question, 
How is experience possible ? is now for Kant fiiPy solved. 
But how about the problems with which dogmatic mota- 
physicB had hitherto been concerned, wdiich had exercised 
the genius of a Leibnitz and the talent of a ; -which 
were so essential to morality and political stability; 
questions as to the first cause, the immortality of tlie soul, 
freewill, &c ? Up to this point the tendency of “ Criticism ” 
had been unmistakably to show the utter absurdity of all 
such inquiries. In tlio next portion of the ^ Critique ’ 
the Transcendental Dialectic,” which Kant distinguishes 
from the first j)art, by affirming it to deal with regulative 
rather than constitutive conception^, he proceeds to treat of 
these problems in his own fashion, first “ critically,” and 
afterwards “ practically.” 


Teanscekdental Dialectk 


This third division of the ‘ Critique ’ discusses the ques- 
tion : How metaphysics in the d^ o gmatic sense is possible ? , 

just as the two previous divisions had discussed the 
question : How is experience possible ? We are here con- 
cerned with the Pure Eeason, properly so called, as we 
have before been dealing with the Pure Understanding 
and Pure Sensibility. The two latter were the faculties 
of Perceptions and of Conceptions resjiectively ; the 
Eeason is the faculty of Ideas. By “Ideas ” Kant under- 
stands those conceptions which, though they do not enter 
into the constitution of experience like the categories, are 
nevertheless, according to Kant, universally present in 
human consciousness as “practical” or “regulative” 
principles, in the shape of problems, postulates and re- 
quirements. Just as the material upon which the Under- 
standing exercises itself is Sensibility, so the material 
upon which the Eeas(^ operates is the reality or experience, 
constituted by the combination of the two former elements. 
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For tBis reason the Ideas transcend alike sense-forms and 
categories, while, at the same time, they have a determi- 
nation entirely different from either of them. The former 
are constitntiYe of experience itself; the latter, on the 
other hand, are merely speculative, being concerned *with 
problems which experience indeed suggests hut which do 
not affect its constitution, and which its nature precludes 
it from solving. 

The distinction formulated by Kant himself between 
tbe Understanding, the logical function of which is judg- 
ing, and the Eeason, whose logical function is syllogising 
(if I may coin a word), is so obviously artificial, and 
dictated by Kant’s love of symmetry, that it need not 
detain us, more especially as it plays no important part in 
the subsequent exposition of the “Ideas.” Sense and 
Understanding are concerned with what is^ the Eeason on 
the other hand with what should he. Were w© only sense 
and understanding, we should have no impulse to travel 
beyond tb© region of phenomena. This faculty of Ideas, 
the Eeason, forces us, however, beyond the conditions of 
the given world of experience. As the phenomenon only 
exists in its relation to ourselves and to that which 
produces it, the sphere of experience is essentially the 
sphere of the relative, the finite, and the conditioned. 
Kow, all the demands of the Eeason turn upon the search 
for the absolute, the infinite, and the wneonditioned. The 
great error we are liable to in the employment of the 
Ideas of the reason, is to forget or to ignore their true 
character, and to treat them as constitutive. The tempta- 
tion to this is sometimes great, and when yielded to the 
reason becomes sophistical or dialectical. Whenever the 
reason dogmatises, that is, ventures assertions on matters 
outside all possible experience, it falls into this error. 
There are cases, however, in which such a proceeding 
seems inevitable. And in these cases the sophistications, 
or dialectic of reason, form part of its essential nature, and 
w© can no more help our subjection to them than we can 
help ourselves being subject to the illusion that the sun 
moves, or that the moon is larger when near the horizon 
than at other times. But just in the latter cases, 
although the sense-illusion itself does not disappear when 
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we know that it is the eartlx and not tlie snn tiiat 
moves, and that tte moon does not vary in its dimensions, 
jet it is nevertheless rendered harmless, inasmneh as 
we cease to treat it as reality. The same with the illu 
sionS of the reason. As soon as criticism has unmasked 
their trxie character, philosophy must cease to rely upon 
them. 

The Ideas of the Pure Eeason embrace the Paralogisms, 
the Antinomies and the Ideal of Pore Eeason, The first 
coneeni the absointe natnre of the soul, the second the 
absolute constitution of the world-order, and the third the 
absointe existence of God, The paralogisms are so called 
becanse in them it is sought to show that the sonl is 
simple and therefore immortal; that it is substance; 
that it is distinct from the body; all which propositions 
are based on so many paralogisms. In bis treatment of 
tbis subject Kant first deals with the arguments of Men- 
delssohn and of Eeimarns, and, it may be added, tliat of 
his teacher Knntzen, all of whom emphasised the unity of 
the self-conscionsness as the ground of proof of the sonFs 
immateriality and immortality. The paralogism here 
rests on the fact that by means of the Idea of the uncon- 
ditioned, the reason demands that the ego shall always 
occupy the place of subject and never that of predicate ; 
that all its presentations shall be referred to its own 
nnity ; and finally, that all which it perceives shall bo 
regarded as other than, and external to, itself. It is 
sought to change these valid requirements, which are all 
fulfilled in experience, into dogmatic assertions respecting 
the nature of the soul apart from experience. 

The confusion at the basis of this, as of the other para- 
logisms, consists 311 the failure to distinguish between tbe 
ego of the primordial apperception which, inasmuch as it 
is that which renders experience itself possible, can never 
become an object of experience, with the soul, that is, the 
object of the internal sense (as Kant terms it), or in other 
words, the individual mind or .personality. This latter is. 
as Hu3ne had shown, given us as a series of ‘‘ impressions 
and ideas/’ but, as ^nt added, knit together and realised 
under the category of “substance ” and the schema of “ per- 
manence.” This confusion is the parent of other -fallacies ; 
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tlms out of tlie logical unity of tlie subject is constituted 
a real simplicity; from tlie fact that I am for myself 
identical in every moment of consciousness, it is concluded 
that the soul is objectively an identical personality ; lastly, 
from the distinction between the internal and external 
sense and its object, the subsistence of the soul independently 
of the body is inferred. ‘‘ From all this it is evident, ’ 
says Kant, ‘‘that rational psychology has its origin in 
mere misunderstanding. The unity of consciousness, 
which lies at the basis of the categories, is considered to 
be an intuition of the subject as an object; and the 
category of substance is applied to the intuition. But 
this unity is nothing more than the unity in thought, by 
which no object is given ; to which, therefore, the category 
of substance (which always presupposes a given intuition) 
cannot he applied.” Consequently, the subject cannot be 
cognized. “The subject of the categories cannot, therefore, 
for the very reason that it cogitates these, frame any 
conception of itself as an object of the categories ; foi% to 
cogitate these, it must lay at the foundation its own pure 
self-consciousness (the very tiling that it wishes to explain 
and describe). In like manner, the subject, in which 
the representation of time has its basis, cannot determine, 
for this very reason, its own existence in time. "Now, if 
the latter is impossible, the former, as an attempt to 
determine itself by means of the categories as a thinking 
being in general, is no less so.” (‘ Critique,’ Bohn’s 
edition, p. 249.) 

The sum of Kant’s investigations into the paralogisms 
of the Pure Eeason is that every “ rational psychology ” 
which claims to he dogmatic, that is, to establish doctrines 
concerning the real nature of the soul, rather than to be 
critical or determinative of our attitude towards the 
question, is, and must be, a delusion and a snare. 

The criticism of Cosmology consists in the discussion of 
the antinomies of the pure reason. The Idea of the Uncon- 
ditioned requmes us to expect a completed system of all 
phenomena, or in other wmrds, a iDorld. This world-idea 
is determined according to the four ^jlasses of categories, 
and may thus be split up into eight propositions, consist- 
ing on the one side of the assertions of the Wolffian 
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cosmology, and on the other, of their sceptical antitheses. 
They are as follows : — 

AntltTiesis* 

Tiu) world is infinite in time 
and space, 

Aniitliesis. 

Tliere is nothing simple, hut 
everything is com;^odte, 

, ' Antithesw, ■ '■ . 

There is no freedom, but all is 
Nature, 


^ Thesis, 

Tlie world has a hefinning 
(boundary) in time and space. 

Thesis, 

Everything in the world con- 
sists of simple (parts). 

Thesis. 

There are in the world causes, 
through Freedom, 

Thesis, ' Antithesis, 

In the series of world causes, There is nothing necessary, but 
tliere exists a necessary being. in this series all is contingent. 

According to Kant, the natural dialectic of the Pure 
Eeason is exhibited in these propositions ; for, while tlio 
theses are grounded on universally admitted axioms, the 
antitheses, which are equally well accredited, directly 
contradict them. Each of the eight propositions is thus a 
correct consequence from self-evident premises. The in- 
herent contradiction is thereby shown to lie in the nature 
of the reason itself. Eor of two mutually contradictory 
propositions both cannot be false unless the conception at 
their basis be itself contradictory. Kant’s Transcendental 
or Critical Idealism, which distinguishes between pheno- 
mena and things -in -them selves, and rescues the word 

phenomenon ” from its sceptical implication of “ illu- 
sion,” is the sword which is to cut this Gordian knot. 
The two first antinomies (the mathematical) are disposed 
of by a demonstration of the fallacy alike of thesis and 
antithesis, inasmuch as p>henomena are here treated as 
tlimgs-m-tliemsehes. It is just as impossible to say the 
world is infinite as it is finite, for neither of these concep- 
tions can be contained in experience, “ because experience 
is neither possible respecting an injimte space, or an 
infinite time, or the boundary of the world by an empty 
space or a previou» empty time; these things are only 
Ideas,” On the other hand, since both conceptions pertain 
to the forms of sense, it would be manifestly absurd to 
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predicate eitlier of them of the woiid as thing-iH-itself. 
The same reasoning applies to the second antinomy -whicli 
concerns the di-vision of phenomena. For here again the 
parts only exist as given, that is, in the act of divisioi>> in 
other words, in experience, and hence only extend as far 
as experience reaches. B-at it is no less im|)ossible for 
experience to dogmatically fix a limit to the division of 
phenomena than it is for it to follow out that division to 
infinity. 

The two second antinomial pairs are not like the first, 
mathematical, that is, concerned with the quantum of the 
world, hut like their corresponding classes of categories, 
dynamical, that is, concerned with a determination of the 
world-order in a special manner. ‘‘In the first class of 
antinomy (the mathematical), the fallacy of the assump- 
tion consisted in that what is self-contradictory (namely, 
phenomenon and thing-in-itself), was represented as 
capable of union in one idea. But as regards the second, 
or dynamical class of antinomy, the fallacy of the as- 
sumption consists in that what is capable of union is 
represented as contradictory, and consequently, as in the 
first case, both contradictory assertions were false; so 
here, where they are opposed to one another merely 
through misunderstanding, both may be trne.” (Kant’s 
* Prolegomena,’ Bohn’s edition, § 53.) 

In this no less than in the previous instance, it is the 
distinction between phenomena and things-in-themselves 
which solves the difficulty, though in another way. Both 
propositions may here be true, if the thesis be referred to 
things-in-themselves, and the antithesis to phenomena. 
It is quite conceivable that, while in the phenomenal 
world all the actions of man are the necessary con- 
sequences of his empirical character, outside this phe- 
nomenal world in his capacity of thing-in-itself, existing 
out of time, man may be the self-determining cause of his 
actions. It is thtm that Kant reconciles liberty with 
necessity. Similarly with the fourth antinomy, it may 
be quite correct according to the assumption of the anti- 
thesis, that, as in the world of phenomena, every event has 
a cause — ^the regressus no less than the ^rogressus of causes 
being infinite — the idea of a first or uncaused cause is 
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; absurd, inasmiiob. as tbis could only be discoverable could 

i we arrive at tbe completion of tbe series of subordinate ' 

causes, wbicli is obviously impossible ; and never fclieless, 
tbe/fcbesis may still obtain outside phenomena, Le, outside 
( tbe world of experience, in that of tbings-in-tbemselves. 

J There is nothing contradictory here in the assumption of 

; a self-existent, necessary being, for although the existence 

j of such a being can never be proved, yet it can be just as ' 

: little disproved, time and causality only applying to the 

i phenomena of sense, and not to things-in-themselves. 

The criticism of rational Theology is contained in the ( 

section of the ‘ Critique ’ on the Ideal of the Pure Eeason. I 

Kant has already led up to it in his discussion on the | 

fourth antinomy. In the Ideal of the Fiire Beason the | 

I Idea of the Unconditioned claims to be presented in \ 

indwiduo but not in concreio, being determined by itself ;■ 

i alone. ‘‘ The idea of humanity in its complete perfection ’ 

} supposes not only tbe advancement of all the powers and j 

faculties, which constitute our conception of human i 

nature, to a complete attainment of their final aims, but I 

s also everything which is reqpiisite for the complete deter- * 

1 ; mination of the idea ;* for of all contradictory predicates, 

3 only one can confoi'm with the idea of the perfect man. 

What I have termed an ideal, was in Plato’s philosophy, 
an idea of the divine mind — an individual object present 
to its pure intuition, the most perfect of every kind of 
beings, and the archetype of all phenomenal existences.” 

Q Critique,’ Bohn’s edition, pp. 350-1.) 

This idea of the sum-total of all perfection, and of all 
reality, conceived as concentrated in an individual being, 
constitutes the idea of God, or the Ideal of the Pure Eeason. 

Kant describes the prop’ess of the reason in proceeding 
first to the hypostatisation, and finally, to the personifica- 
,| tion of this conception of a sum-total of all reality; but 

that the reason itself has a lurking sus|)icion that in the 
course of this procedure it has broken altogether with 
experience, is shown by the desperate attempt to justify 
itself exhibited in the three arguments (the ontological, the 
cosmological and the teleological), which it puts forward 
in proof of the objective existence of its ideal. Kant 
proceeds to show the illusoriness of all these arguments. 
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But if all the pretended proofs of the existence of the 
Deity are based on illusions of the Pure Eeason, the 
atheistic demonstrations of the opposite are equally 
baseless, on the other hand. The non-existence of Qod 
can just as little be demonstrated as his existence.^ 

“ The reason does not here,” observes Kant, (with refer- 
ence to this third or Theological Idea) “ as with the pyscdio- 
logical and cosmological ideas, start from experience, and is 
not by a [progressive] raising (Steigerung) of the grounds, 
misled into an endeavour to contemplate the series in 
absolute completeness, but wholly breaks therewith, and 
from mere conceptions of what would constitute the 
absolute completeness of a thing-in- general, consequently 
by means of the idea of a most perfect original being, 
descends to the determination of the possibility, and 
thereby also to the reality, of all other things.” (Kant's 
‘Prolegomena,’ Bohn’s edition, § 55.) Thus much as to 
the form in which the Ideal is conceived. As regards its 
content, its real puiq^ort and meaning, it is an indis- 
pensable regulative conception for our study of nature, 
no less than for our conduct ; that j[s, the reason requires 
that we regard nature as though created and governed by 
God, and that we act as though we were accountable to 
God. The regulative, or discij^linary function of the Pure 
Eeason as regards scientific method, and the systematisa- 
tion of knowledge, is developed in the closing sections of 
the ‘ Critique/ which treat of the “ Transcendental doctrine 
of method.” 

Kant’s practical or moral philosophy is contained most 
fully in ‘ The Metaphysic of Ethics,’ and in the ‘ Critique 
of Practical Eeason,’ The basis of Kant’s Ethic is the 
‘‘ categorical imperative ” by which the Practical Eeason 
affirms its domination over the natural impulses. I he 
moral man is, according to Kant, not he who is by nature 
benevolent, but he who acts well against his natural 
inclinations. The great distinction of Transcendental 

^ From Kant’s “practical” standpoint, tkis fact has an important 
bearing, and therefore the stress he lays npoi^it is justified. Kot so 
with our modem Positivists, Agnostics, and others with whom it is 
no more than a verbal quibble, and whose repudiation of Atheism can 
but denote mere sodal servility^ . 
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Idealism between mmienon or tking-in-itself and ^phemmenon 
or appearance in consciousness, of course pla^’^s an even 
more important role berc than in ^tbe theox’etical side of 
the critical philosophy. Man^s will, as noumenon, proclaims 
the moral law which man’s will, as phenomenon^ receives. 
The categorical imperative, the ought of that which has 
never happened,” as Kant expresses it, can only have a 
meaning for me in so far as I feel within me the possibility 
of my accomplishing the demand made upon me. The 
fact that it does appeal to me affords all the proof requisite 
for me that the will is free. Inasmuch as without free- 
dom no ought or moral law is conceivable, the latter is itself 
as much a demonstration of the former as the former is the 
foundation of the latter. The conviction of this moral free- 
dom must, however, in no way be conceived as extending 
our theoretical knowledge. It simply affords a subjective 
demonstration of what the Transcendental Dialectic had 
already declared possible, though incaioable of any positive 
theoretical proof. We have at the . same time a subjective 
confirmation of another fact, which the Transcendental 
Dialectic had proclaimed conceivable, though not demon- 
strable, namely, that of our dual nature. While we are 
sensuous beings in time, we are intelligible beiogs apart 
from time. It is in my noumeiial, intelligible, or which 
is the same thing, my moral nature, that I am really free, 
this freedom consisting m the power of the unconditioned 
commencement of a series of events in time. Thus 
practical necessity compels us to make assumptions which 
would be unwarranted were we to confine oxirselvcs to 
the theoretical aspect of the case. In this we see the 
superiority of tlie Practical over the Pure Eeasoii. These 
assumptions are the postulates of the Practical Eeason by 
which we are to understand its necessaiy presuppositions 
for practical purposes, but which have no theoretical or 
speculative bearing whatever. In this connection, Kant 
steadily adheres to his original contention that a man is 
no more able to increase his knowledge by mere concep- 
tions, than a merchant is to increase his riches by adding 
noughts to the balance of his account. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Kant’s basis of 
Ethics is absolute intuition. The dictates of conscience 
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are ultimate, and not traceable to any Iiigber external 
source* Kant polemicises against the moral philosophy 
which places the principle of the action in the object 
desired, such as happiness, perfection, It is (^uite 

evident that that is desired -which affords pleasure, but 
this is obviously only an empirical principle. Even the 
princij)le of perfection is open to the criticism that it only 
puts forward conditional demands, and consequently 
affords no adequate distinction between expediency and 
morality. This objection is obviated, once we place the 
criterion of morality in the commands of the Tractical 
Eeason, and recognise them as ultimate, and jper se of 
universal validity. The formula of this universal princi- 
ple may he thus stated : so act that the maxims of your 
conduct may serve as a rule valid for all. 

The conformity of the action with the above formula 
constitutes the conduct legal, the conformity of the motive 
makes it moral. The metaphysic of Ethics may be divided 
accordingly into the doctrine of right (jurisprudence) 
and the doctrine of virtue (Ethics proper). The first 
comprises the external and legally binding ; the second, the 
duties with which conscience is concerned. The one is 
treated of in Kant^s ‘‘ Theory of Jurisprudence ” the other 
in his Theory of Yirtue.” 

Kant’s views on the philosophy of history, the conception 
of which was at that time recent, are contained in a re- 
markable little essay entitled, “Ideas for a Universal 
History from a Mundane Point of View.'’ Kant here enun- 
ciates the now familiar but then novel concepition that 
“ individuals and even entire peoples, little imagine that in 
following their own interest, and often in struggling with 
one another, they pursue each in their own way, as a 
•conducting filament, the design of nature, to them un- 
known, and co-operate in an evolution which, even if thcij 
had an idea of it, would signify little for them.” And 
again, “ there remains but one issue for the philosopher, 
and that is, it being impossible for him to suppose in the 
play of the actions of men a reasonable design of tbeii 
own, he must endeavour to discover in the apparently 
absurd concatenations of human affairs, a natural design 
which renders it possible to trace among creatures, who 
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tliemselves proceed witlioxit plan, a history conformable to 
|. a plan determined by nature.” The following are the 
principal points in the little brochure from the introduction 
to ,x?{^ich the ahove passages are taken. Kant admits a 
; continuous doTelopmerit, subject to constant laws, in 

human histoiy. The aspirations, the struggles, and the 
work, of one generation, bear fruit and are realised 
in the next, only to become in their turn the material 
* for further development. This conception gives to the 

I present a real bond of union with the j)ast and the future. 

I The primitive savage condition, to a large extent abolished 

f in the relations between individual men, still exists in the 

j relations of states to one another. This can only he 

r terminated by the institution of an international federation 

I of states. The solidarit}^ of all the members of tbe human 

family, their union in a world-republic in wbicii the dis- 
tinction between Ethics and Politics would cease, and the 
conscious end of which would be the well-being and pro- 
j gress of humanity as a whole, such was for Kant the goal 

^ of history. 

^ That Kant was stirred to these thoughts by the spirit 

j and events of the tinSe (the essay was written in 1789) 

; there is no doubt ; but now different the scientific value 

of Kant’s contribution to the great question, trifling 
i though it is in dimensions ; how vastly deeper and more 

comprehensive his conception of the true bearing of history, 
than is to be found in any other of the writings of the 
age of reason ! ” Th ese, one and all, saw in the past little, 
if anything, more than a seething mass of conscious 
; knavery and folly, which it was the function of mature 

I human reason to unmask and denounce. Kant saw in it the 

parent of the present. He saw that history is no more the 
fortuitous concatenation of knaveries and follies the men of 
the AufJcIdrung declared it, than it is the arbitrary dispensa- 
tion of the supernatural being the theologians declared it. 
Of course we find the inevitaHe shortcomings of an eigh- 
teenth-century view of the subject. That political forms 
are merely tbe outcome and seal, so to speak, of the several 
stages in the social, «,nd, more particularly, tbe economical 
development of society, was a truth not even the most far- 
seeing eighteenth-century thinker could be expected to 
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Qjrasp. And Kant, of course, did not grasp it. Witli liira, 
as with his contemporaries generally, the political and 
juridical aspect of human affairs was the fundamental one ; 
so far as progress was concerned, their reconciliation -^vith 
individual morality and liberty the final statement of the 
problem to he resolved. 

On the ‘Critique of the Faculty of Judgment,’ the 
third of the great critical treatises of Kant, in which ho 
formulates a theory' of the sublime and beautiful, space 
precludes our entering. The work, as before remarked, is 
visibly inferior — look at it from what point of view we may 
— to its predecessors. It is needless to say it is not with- 
out happy and valuable suggestions, but, taken all in all, 
it must be pronounced arid, confused and unappreciative. 
Kant’s character was especially deficient on the artistic 
side, and it is not surprising that his efforts to deal with 
art, and the emotions of which art is the expression, should 
have resulted in something like a failure. 

Upon the wide influence of Kant on ' general culture, it 
would carry us beyond the province of the present volume 
to dilate. Well-nigh every department of learning, received 
an impulse from the founder of ‘ The Critical Philosophy.’ 
The reception which ‘ Criticism ’ met with was un- 
paralleled. “ Many regarded Kant,” says Taihinger 
(Commentar,' 9-10), “as a proj)het of a new religion, 
and Eeinhold declared that in an hundred years Kant 
would have the reputation of Jesus Christ. The Jena 
Allgemeine Liter atur Zeitung proclaimed a norus or do rerum. 
In the course of some ten^ years three hundred attacks and 
defences of Kant’s philosophy appeared. The enthusiasm 
aroused the hatred of opponents. Herder characterised 
the whole movement as a St. Yitus dance, while fanatical 
priests sought to degrade the name of the sago of 
Konigsberg to a dog’s name. We must not only be 
acquainted with the books written from a more or less 
impartial standpoint, but also with the subjectively 
coloured pamphlets and letters belonging to the j)eriod, 
if we are to form an adequate idea of the, at present, 
almost inconceivable commotion. <The powerful im- 
pression of the Kantian philosophy on all classes in the 
nation, implied a corresponding influence on every sphere 
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of intellectual activity. Theology, jiirispnadence, philo- 
logy, even natural science and medicine, were soon drawn 
into the movement, quite ajoart, of course, from the special 
philosophical disciplines which were subjected to its 
mighty influence.” 

The effect produced, however, was not quite immediate* 
Little notice was taken of the original “dissertation,” 
which contained all the ideas of the * Critique ’ in germ, 
•while, as regards the only important review of the 
* Critique’ itself, it cannot be denied that it justified 
Kant’s stricture, that the criticism had preceded the study 
of the work criticised. Among the earliest and best 
known of the popular writers on Kantianism was 
K. L. Eeinhold, who, in his “Letters on the Kantian 
Philosophy,” endeavoured to show that all the oppositions 
which had hitherto divided philosophy were dis2)osed of 
by the new system. The foundation in 1785 of the Jena 
Allgemeine Litemtiir Zeitung contributed much to its spread. 
By the last decade of the century there was scarcely a 
German university in which the new philosophy was not 
taught; while its name at least, and iti some cases more 
than the name, had spread far and wide throughout 
western Europe. Among the men of letters most power- 
fully influenced by Kant, were, Frederick Schiller, and 
Jean-Pani Friedrich Eichter. 

Among the most prominent opponents of the * Critical 
Philosophy ’ may be mentioned Johann Gottlieb Herder, 
Herder was at one time a pupil of the Konigsberg sage, 
but was more especially influenced by Hamann, a friend 
of Kant, but at the same time an opponent of the Kantian 
philosophy. The subtle distinctions of the ^ Critique ’ re- 
pelled Hamann, who from a Humian-sceptical attitude in 
philosophy, sought refuge in a mystical religious illmninism. 
Herder’s j)osition was similar; like Hamann, Herder lays 
great stress on language as that which crucially differenti- 
ates man from the higher animals. But Herder none the less 
insists on the natural or human, as opposed to the super- 
natural origin of language. In the “ Ideas for a philosophy 
of history ” he seeks to show that in order to understand 
the microcosm, man, it is necessary to understand the 
universe; since man’s place in or above nature is deter* 
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mined by the planet in wIiiGli be lives, by tbe ^eo- 
graphical, topographical, climatic, environment into which 
ne IS bora, and finally by his original organisation. The 
whole of Herder’s thought is permeated by a poetical 
pantheism and nature worship akin to the spirit; of 
^e eighteenth centnry, but totally alien to that of 
• f- against whom Herder polemicises with bitterness 

The special representative in phllv.„ujphy 
leligio-mystical opposition to Kant, however, 

Heinrich Jacobi (1743~-1819\ Jacobi, while 
Kant s limitation of knowledge to 
knowledging the i *'’"*■ " *•“ 

the unconditioned, 
the “faith” which is i 

excluded from the province of reason. Kanl’j 
necessity ” will not suffice for Jacobi, 
of the existence of God, the soul, &c., is a 
immediate intuition which is itself ultimate. The 


philosophy of the above 
, was Friedrich 
■aecepring; 
' experience, and ac- 
. - reasoning respecting 

joins issue with him on the matter of 
dogmas that are 
Kant’s “practical 
For him certainty 
afforded by an 

lessness of reason witK regard to the question, is of the 
same nature as* its powerlessness to j)rove or disprove an 
immediate intuition of sense, which is also ultimate. Of 
the nature of such an intuition is the “ faith ” of Jacobi, 
dacobi s position, it may be observed, was but a revival of 
the stoical test of truth as consisting in “strength of 
mclividual conviction,” and in a modified form, of the Keo- 
platonic “ ecstasy.” At such a point of view philosophy 
necessarily ceases to be philosophy, and becomes mere 
theosophy and mysticism. 

In the flood of philosophical literature which the Kantian 
inovement produced, the most prominent names beside that 
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Kant struck npon tlie crncial distinction “between elemental 
or tranBcendental and real or empirical condition. For 
the first, tlie self-consistency of tSoiiglit, necessity in tlie 
order of colierence in the given whole, is the ultimate 
criterion ; for the second, the necessary relation of events 
in thne as determined by causality. Kant was unable to 
keep the distinction steadily in view, a circumstance not to 
be wondered at, considering the difficulties which he, as a 
pionccir, had to contend with, in striking out his new “ foot- 
path ” as he termed it. Many a time does he wander back 
into the old beaten road of Empiricism or Dogmatism 
unintentionally, and even 'without knowing it, when in 
the midst of following out a transcendental argument. 
This is facilitated by his einjjloying on the one side the 
arrangement and terminology of the empirical psycho- 
logists, and on the other that of the Lcibnitz-Woiffian 
dogmatists. The distinctions of subject-object, mind- 
world, phenoraenon-noumenon, &e., frequently mislead him 
as to the real bearing of his own thought, and make Mm 
forget that his point of view properly transcends all 
these distinctions. The pedantic -v^^orking-out of the 
system, the forced symmetry striven for at every turn, 
which has been so often animadverted upon, on the other 
hand, is largely to be accounted for by the influence of the 
dogmatic system, which he made his model as far as the 
order and arraugement of his exposition was concerned. 
The symmetry is sometimes attained l^y the most obvious 
verbal quibble, as for example, where in order to make a 
perfect parallel between the ideas and the categories, a 
laboured piece of augmentation is introduced to derive them 
from the form of the syllogism, the categories having 
been derived from the form of the judgment. Many other 
instances will occur to the reader versed in the ‘ Critiquaf 
“ Criticism ” viewed as a system occupies a position of 
unstable equilibrium. Its professed solutions, in almost 
every case, have the effect of opening up deeper issixes. 
There are many things in it that are so plainly “ survivals 
from flic dogmatic and empirical schools which criticism 
professed, and, in the main with jxxstice, to have superseded, 
that no student of logical mind, who had once grasped the 
central thought of the new system, could rest satisfled with 
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it as it stood. !Por instance, he could Iiardly fail to see 
that the Leibnitz-Locheian ‘‘ things-in-themselves,” the 
occnlt cause of the sense-impression, which were never- 
theless wholly outside that “ experience for which alone, 
as Kant had been careful to demonstrate, the concepti(m of 
cause and effect had any meaning or significance — were a 
‘‘ survival ” certainly not of the fittest. But, after making 
all due detractions, Kant remains the most encjclopadio 
thinker the world had seen since Aristotle, a veritable sun 
in the intellectual fiiunament. There is no subject whieli 
Kant’s philosophy did not cover, and to which he did not 
himself apply it. But the great heritage he left was not 
the “critical” system, but the “critical,” elemental, or 
transcendental method, the method which was discovered 
in principle by Kant, himself by no means fully aware of 
its wide-reaching importance, and perfected as regards 
form by Hegel. This method, we must once more repeat, 
consisted in the redmtion hy analysis of a given synthesis to 
its elementary constituents in order to reconstruct it in the forms 
of abstract thought from its ^primary datum. This method is 
the method of philosophy par excellence. The thought of 
Plato and of Aristotle is based upon it, but from their 
time to that of Kant it had been more or less lost sight of. 
In our next thinker, Fichte we shall see this “re-reading,’’ as 
it has been called, of experience, this reconstruction of the 
concrete or real world according to its elemental conditions, 
more successfully carried out than by Kant. Fichte found 
the track already cut, and it only remained for him to 
widen the path, and to clear away as far as possible tlie 
dogmatic and empirical debris which still encumbered it. 


FICHTE. 

Life. 

JoHAOT Gottlieb Fichte was born, May 10, 1762, at 
Rammenau in Ober-Lausitz. He received his higher 
education at the universities of Jena and Leipzig, where 
he entered in the faculty of Theology. For some years 
subsequently he resided in Switzerland in the capacity of 
private tutor. Shortly after he left Switzerland, having 




meanwlule abandoned bis intention of entering tlie cbiircb, 
be ])ecame acquainted with the new philosophy of wbicb, 
the ‘Ciitiqne^ was tbe organon. His , enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and resulted in the production of a work on 
Kaiftian principles, entitled a ‘ Critique of all Eevela- 
tion,’ for which Kant procured . him a publisher, and 
which was mistaken by many persons at first for an 
anon^'mous work of the master, so thoroughly had he 
assimilated the style, as well as the thought of the Titan 
of Konigsberg, In Switzerland, whither Fichte again 
repaired in order to get married, in 1793, he published 
anonymously a lecture ‘ On the Claims of Free Thought,’ 
together with a woi'k, ^ Contributions towards Bectifying 
the Public Judgment on the French Bevolution/ in which 
he ardently championed the cause of the people against 
the then goTerning classes, royal, noble, and ecclesiastical. 
These were followed by some magazine articles on 
Schulze^s ‘ iEnesidemus ’ in 1794. In the same year, 
Fichte was called to Jena, to succeed Beinhold in the Chair 
of Philosophy. The small hrochure on the * Conception of 
Theory of Knowledge,’ which appeared soon after, contains 
the programme of his Jlectures. This was followed almost 
immediately by his first great work, ‘ The Foundation of 
the Complete Theory of Knowledge,’ ^Grundlage der 
gesammien WissenscliaftslelireJ Kext came ‘ The Foundation 
of Natural Bight on the Principles of Theory of Know- 
ledge,’ in 1796, and the ‘ Theory of Ethics,’ in 1798. A 
cry of atheism that was raised against him, led to tie 
publication of his appeal to the pubJio in 1799, but he lost 
his professorship at Jena, notwithstanding. Fichte then 
repaired to Berlin, and in a short time obtained the Chair 
of Philosophy at Erlangen. Finally, in 1809, he became 
professor at the Berlin XJniYcrsity, and reiained the post 
till his death on January the 27 th, 1814. 

He published his ‘ Destiny of Man ’ and his ‘ Close Com 
mercial State’ in 1800; his ‘ Sun-clear Statement ’ in 1801; 
Ms ‘ Characteristics of the Present Age,’ and ® Nature of the 
Scholar,’ in 1806; and his ‘Addresses to the German Nation,’ 
in 1808. Fichte’s complete works haye been issued by his 
son ; first the posthumous writings (vols. iii., Bonu, 1834), 
and subsequently a collected edition of -the works pub* 
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iished during tie elder Ficlite’s Hfetime (vol. Tiii., Berlin, 


The WlSSES'SCHAI'mBHEE, oe “Theoet of KEOTOEDCffil.” 

Though Piohte’s system, to which he gave the above 
name, is primarily based on Zant, it was modified directly 
by_ a study of the exponents and critics of ‘Criticism’ 
Eeinhold, Schulze and Maimon. The influence upon it of 
Ziohte s early study of Spinoza is also not to be overlooked 

attracted Fichte, and con- 


j. *1 IT « J J- AL/AJ, <iUU. con- 

tebuted _ powerfully to mould his subsequent thought, 
hichte rightly signalises as the epoch-making work of 


Zant, his haying toeoted phdosophy toward transcen- 
dental inquiries. While other sciences investigate the 
nature of known objects, it is the function of philosophy 
to disoo-ror thenature, and conditions of knowledge it^lf. 
Philosophy isTence entitled to be called the “science of 
knowledge, and it® doctrine “ theory of science ” var 
excelleme. ’ ^ 

Inasmuch as philosophy is occupied with knowlede-e 
alone, as its subject-matter, the philosopher cannot 
recognise any substantive existence or thino'-in-itself 
outside ^owledge. Furthermore, philosophy which is 
concerned not with the content, but with the conditions 
ot knowledge, has no more concern with the obiect of 
psychology than it has with any empirical object of 
external intuition. The task of philosophy is rather to 
give a transcendental deduction of the process of knowino- 
Scientific method demands that this deduction should 
proceed from a single fundamental principle or axiom 
tins fundamental principle being one which precedes the 
distinction ^to>-een speculative and practical that Kant 
jiad formulated. The test of the correctness, nay of the 
vety existence, of a “ theory of knowledge” consists in its 
abihty, from a fundamental axiom, to deduce the subor- 
dinate momenta or syntheses of consciousness. Of course 
since _ consciousness is_ the fact to be explained, this 
principle cannot fall within conscioushess as any part of 
its content. It must not 'be suimnsArl. h rvTurA-tmv. 
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reason tliat Tlicory of Knowledge is a mere fiction of 
the imagination: it is rather the disclosing of the 
mechanism hj which empirical consciousness comes to 
pass — a mechanism which cannot jper se be object of that 
consciousness, inasmnch as it is the conditio sine qua non, 
which that consciousness presupposes. 

Theory of Knowledge,” as science, must constitute 
a system which must contain implicitly tho principles 
of ail other sciences. The fundamental axiom on which 
Theory of Knowledge ” rests, must ho one by which 
tho matter and form of knowledge are alike conditioned. 

We have,” says Fichte (We^^he, voL i, p. 91), **to 
search for the absolutely primal ultimate and uncondi- 
tioned principle of all human knowledge. As an absolutely 
primal principle it does not admit of demonstration or defini- 
tion, It must express that deed-action (Tliatliandlung) 
which does not and cannot appear among the empirical 
determinations of our consciousness, but which rather 
underlies all consciousness, and alone makes it possible.” 
The primal act in and through which the unity of the 
subjective and objective and all. other syntheses is given, 
Fichte finds in the assertion by the ego of its own being. 
The form in which he expounds this ground-principle of 
his philosojDhy is rather calculated to give rise to the very 
misconception against which he guards his readers in the 
passage above quoted, namely, that it can be proved. He 
connects it at starting, that is to say, with the logical law 
of identity of which the formula is A = A. Fiohte*s 
only purpose in this, however, is to convince the formal 
logician with whom the above principle is ultimate, that 
this very “ law of thought,” ultimate as it seems, is only 
valid provided that A be originally posited; in other 
words, that the law of identity is only the abstract formula 
of the original act of self-positing.” The true formula 
for the latter is the proposition lam L 

This first position of Fichte, as will be seen, is identical 
with tho “ original synthetic unity of apperception ” of 
Kant, That whose being (essence) consists merely in that it 
posits itself as existent, says Fichte, ‘‘ is the ego as absolute 
subject^ Fichte wards off the common confusion between 
the Jof apperception,theEgoasabsolute, universal subject, 
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and the Me of einpirioal thoaglit, tlie ego as relative, in- 
dividual object. One often bears the question propounded : 
what was I before I came to self-consoionsness ? ^ . Tbo 

possibility of tbe above question rests on a confusion 
between tbe ego as subject^ and tbe ego as object ef tbo 
reflection of tbe absolute subject, and is in itself utterly 
inadmissible. Tbe ego forms tbe presentment of itself, 
articulates itself in tbe form of presentation and becomes 
something, an object ; consciousness acquires in tbis way a 
substratum wbicb is , sucb a state is postulated, and 
it is asked wbat was I then, i,e, wbat is tbe substratum of 
consciousness. But at tbe very time tins question is asked 
the absolute subject is assumed as tbe anove substratum of 
intuition ; in other words, that is surreptitiously replaced 
in thought of wbicb abstraction was professed to have been 
made ; and tbe question thus contradicts itself. We cannot 
think at all without presupposing in thought tbe Ego as 
conscious of itself; we can never abstract from self-con- 
sciousness, hence all questions of tbe above kind are 
unanswerable, for they are, when properly understood, im- 
possible (TFer/fie, voL i, p. 97). 

From tbe Ego as absolute sulgect or activity all 
reality is deducible. There is no reality but wbat is 
translated, so to speak, by and from tbe absolute subject. 
It will be now sufficiently clear to tbe reader that by 
tbe J, or (to put it in its latinised form to wbicb tbe 
English reader is more accustomed) tbe iEgo, Fichte 
understands wbat Kant bad confusedly in bis mind when 
be spoke of the jpure as opposed to tbe emgnrkal Ego, 
tbe pure self-consciousness wbicb is tbe basis of all 
empirical thought, and wbicb tbe Konigsberg thinker 
subsequently identifies with tbe Practical Eeason. Fichte 
clearly enunciates wbat Kant does but indistinctly suggest, 
namely, that tbo individual Ego is in tbe order of tran- 
scendental deduction at tbe opposite pole to tbe pure Ego. 
Wbat was with Kant merely a notion arrived at more or 
less incidentally in tbe course of tbe working out of bis 
system, becomes with Fichte tbe cornerstone of tbe whole. 
The attitude of tbe philosopher towards pure Egoition 
(Ichlieit) is not that of mere introspection, but it may be 
rather termed intellectual intuition in which individual 
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; existence passes out of view, and the object of intuition is 

; not so much existence as activity. That this primary act 

; of egoition siiffices to explain all the facts of conscioiiBness 

* it/emains for the development of the system to show. 

; Inasmuch as the categories are only so many momenta or 

' determinations of the Ego, and inasmuch as it is they which 

determine the possibility of the object, it is obvious that the 
latter is only possible in so far as it is given by the Ego. 

The second axiom of Fichte affirms the necessary op- 
position of the non-ego as the correlate of the original 
j position. The corresponding logical form to this act of 

op-position (Anstoss) is A is not B. The primary act of 
position is incomplete without this secondary act of op- 
position. With the fulfilment of these two postulates 
the third is already given, for, as they mutually negative 
one another and nevertheless are both of them absolute — 
the one, absolute affirmation, the other, absolute negation, 
their synthesis must be determination^ that is, the abolition 
of the absolute chai'acter of either of them per se, and the 
assertion, so to speak, of absolute relativity. The first 
axiom was unconditioned, alike as regards matter and 
i form; the second is’conditioned as regards its matter but 

I unconditioned as to its form; the third is unconditioned 

as regards its matter but not as regards its form. In 
these three axioms, thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, we have 
the framework of the Wissenschaftslehre- 

The reader will observe in them a further progress 
i towards the completion of the Dialectical method. Ac- 

; cording to Fichte, we have here the categories of quality 

j and quantity in their pure form, and derive them from 

their only source. In this primitive synthesis furnished 
by (I.) the original self-positing I-ness or Egoition, (II.) 
the non-ego posited by the first as op-position (Anstoss'), \ 

(III.) the resultant limitation of the former by the latter, 
thereby abolishing its absolute character, all other syn- j 

theses are contained. We have now a clear road before us | 

along which to arrive at the solution of Kant’s problem : 

How are synthetic propositions a priori possible? or, which ; 

is the same thipg, How is experience possible? a road ’ 

unencumbered by extraneous and useless hypotheses such i 

as ‘‘ things-in-themselves,” .&o. 
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As jet, however, we are far from the complex, concrete 
synthesis — experience — of which we are in search. We 
must first see whether the original synthesis itself does 
not contain implicitly its own antithesis, which, in its 
turn, may pave the way for a second synthesis. In tliis 
analysis or search for antitheses, and their combination 
into syntheses consists the method of philosophy, amethod, 
as before observed, already shadowed forth by Kant in his 
table of the categories. This, of course, might be carried 
on to infinity, were it not that the thesis embracing all 
antitheses and syntheses, the self-identical Ego or absolute 
principle of I-ness, forms at once the starting-point and 
limit of our investigations. The goal of “Theory of 
Science” namely, is to reach this principle which is its 
absolute commencement at the completion of the circle of 
its journey. It then appears as Kant's “ law giving ” or 
“ practical ” reason, as a striving for that which can never 
be fully realised, in short, it re^appears at the limit of 
the theoretic and practical, as idea. Midway, so to 
speakj between the absolute commencement and the 
absolute goal, falls the finite, limited, divisible Ego of 
individuation. The third axiom or s^mthesis, which 
embraces the whole of “ Theory of Knowledge,” may be 
briefly formulated thus : the Ego posits itself and the non- 
ego as reciprocal and determining. It is plain that this 
proposition involves two. First, the Ego posits itself as 
determined by the non-ego; and second, the Ego posits 
itself as determining the non-ego. In this distinction is 
indicated the fundamental division of “ Theory of Know- 
ledge ” itself into theoretical or S]3eculative, and practical 
The first has to solve the problem of Kant's iEsthetic and 
Analytic, namely, how the Ego, or (which is the same thing 
with Fichte) the pure and absolute Eeason can arrive ut a 
knowledge of the object? The second deals with the 
problems of Kant’s “ Dialectic ” and “ Practical Eeason,'’ 
and contains the answer to the question : How does the 
Ego or Eeason come to ascribe causality to itself? 
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Spechlatiye ‘‘Theoky of Kkowlebge/’^ 

** Pliiloso|)hy/* says Ficlite ( Werhe^ voL i* p. 425), “ has to 
assign a foundation for all experience ; its object therefore 
necessarily lies outside all experience * * finite reason 
has nothing outside experience; experience contains the 
whole matter of its thinking. The philosopher necessarily 
stands under the same condition, hence it seems incom- 
prehensible how he can lift himself above experience. 
But he can abstract, that is, he can separate by the 
free action of his thought what is combined in experience. 
In experience tlie thing, namely, that which is determined 
independently of our freedom, and to which our knowledge 
has to direct itself, is indissolubly bound up with the 
intelligence which, cognises it. The philosopher can make 
' abstraction from either of them, and he has then abstracted 
from experience and raised himself above it. If he 
abstracts from the former, he retains intelligence per se^ 
that is, abstracted from its relation to experience ; if he 
abstracts from the latter, he retains the thing per se, that is, 
he abstracts from the fact that it enters into experience ; 
he retains it as the only ground of explanation of ex- 
perience. The first proceeding is called Idealism^ the 
second dogmatism,^' So much as to the standpoint of the 
older philosophy ; hut what as to that of Theory of 
Science,’' which cannot rest satisfied any more with the 
mind-in-itseif of the subjective Idealists than the thing- 
in>itself of the dogmatists ? 

Kant, who saw that the empirical idealist and the 
dogmatic materialist were each right as against the other, 
endeavoured to unite them mechanically. Hence his 
repudiation alike of idealism and materialism as such, and 
hence, also, his characterisation of his system as at one and 
the same time empirical realism and transcendental idealism. 
This mere mechanical combination will not suffice for 
Fichte. “ Theory of knowledge ” requires a deduction 
from one central principle. The “ productive imagination ” 
of Kant, by which Fichte understands the activity of the 
Ego as self-determining, which we have ariived at as the 
original synthesis of the absolute Ego and its negation, is 
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the basis of the distinction of subject and object on which 
tile old abstractions turn. We now see wherein the 
shortooiaing of the old idealism and realism, respectively 
lay.^ Inasmuch as_ the presentation is for the Eo-6 a 
limitation of its activity, it is regarded as foreign to it* 
Let us hear Fichte on this point. “ Taking our stand 
lirmly at the point at which we are arrived (namely that 
01 the_ primly synthesis), an opposition (Ansioss) takes 
place m the infinite activity of the Ego wliU, because it 
IS ^infinite, contains no ground of distinction; and the 
acavity thereby m no way destroyed is reflected, forced 
back, and thus acquires a diametrically opposite direction. 
We may represent the infinite activity under the fio-ure of 
a straight line passing from A through B into f), &c It 

01’ beyond 0. Let us assume 
then that it is arrested at 0. The ground thereof will 
then, aecordmg to Ae above, lie not in the Ego but in the 
JNon-Ego. Um^r the given condition the direction of the 
activity of the Ego going from A to C is reflected from 
L to A, but nothing can act upon the Ego, in so far as it is 
Ego without an equivalent reaction. In the Ego nothing 
be destroyed, not even the direction of its activit-^ 
Iherefure the activity reflected towards A must, in so far 
as it IS reflected^ at the same time react to 0. And so 
between A and 0 we have a double conflicting direction 
in the activity of the Ego, in which that from 0 to A may 
be regarded as passive, and that from A to C as mere 
activity; both together constituting one and the same state 
o. the Ego. This state, in which diametrically opposite 
directions are united, is the activity of the ‘ imagination ’ * • 
and we have now definitely obtained the object of our 
search, an activity which is only possible through a 
passivity and a nativity which is only possible through 
an activity. (^Werhe, vol. i. p. 46,) ^ 

be seen why, on Piehtean principles, 
an Idealism which would make the activity of the Eop the 

is as incorrect and onesided as 
the Eealism awordmg to which the object-world is entirely 
independent of the activity of the Ego., The category of ■ 

“ tramceudontal, never 



Meal-realism, as Fiolite sometimes calls Ms system, is not 
that of cause-and-effect, or substance-and-aceiclent, but 
ratber tliat of action-and-reaction. The formula for the 
theoretical or specnlatire side of the doctrine is indeed 
that the Ego posits itself as limited or determined by 
the I^Ton-Ego;’’ this is supplemented, however, on the 
practical side by the formula, ‘‘ the Ego posits the Non- 
Ego as determined by itself (viz. the Ego)/^ Objects 
then are given us through the productive imagination.” 
Needless to say, we arc still dealing with momenta prior 
in nature to empirical consciousness. The object appears 
here merely as limitation. It yet remains for Fichte to 
deduce the remaining stages in the production of concrete 
experience. In this exposition (which is given most 
fully in some of the shorter pieces written subsecpiently 
to the Grimdlage itself) the main feature is, always keeping 
in view the fundamental axiom that there is nothing in 
the Ego but what is posited by itself, that the object as 
object is a reduplication, so to speak, of the original act 
of opposition, in other words, that it must become for 
itself what in the first place it was for us,* The Ego, in 
order to reflect on an^ moment of it determination, and 
thereby to , constitute it object, must be already beyond 
that moment — must have left it behind. 

The first stage or moment is that of in-itselfness, mere 
feeling^ in which, as yet, there is no distinction between 
outer and inner, feeling and felt. In the next stage the 
Ego distinguishes itself from its feeling^ and views the 
latter as in a sense outside itself. In this moment of 
outloohing^ feeling becomes difiarentiated, piuralised — it 
becomes mutual independence (space) and onesided^ in- 
dependence (time). At this point, says Fichte, the 
student may take up Kant’s Transcendental iEstlietic. 
Just as the indefinite possibility of feeling becomes by 
limitation or differentiation, Intuition (Anschauungf so the 
indefinite possibility of Intuition becomes fixed, reduced to 
actuality by the limitation imposed upon it by the 
Understanding (Verstand), 

In the syntheses^ of the understanding the real is 

* TMs is important in view of the Hegelian Dialectics. 
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properly contained. The intuitions ordered and fixed hy 
its categories become henceforward real objects. The 
feeling which the productive imagination distinguishes 
into inner and outer in the previous moment is the chaotic 
sense- world of Kant. The categoiues must not, however, 
as with Kant, be regarded as so many ready-made forms or 
moulds, but rather like the schemata, as modes in which 
the ‘‘ productive imagination ” operates in its creation of 
objects. The necessity for any formal deduction of the 
categories is, of course, done aAvay with, inasmuch as they 
fall into the natural course of the exposition itself. 

The intelligence, when it passes beyond the limits fixed 
for it by the Understanding, becomes abstract or refiective ; 
in the consciousness of the possibility of this consists the 
“ Pure Eeason ” of Kant, in which self-consciousness 
proper is first explicitly given. The intelligence has thus 
come to a consciousness of itself as such; the circle is 
complete. “Theory of Science’’ on its speculative side 
is now perfect as a system. We close this section with 
a quotation from Pichte on the method employed in the 
deduction of the system: — “In realising this deduction, 
he (the philosopher) proceeds as follows : He shows that 
the first fundamental law which was discovered in immediate^ 
consciousness, is not j^ossihle, unless a second action is combined^ 
with it, which again is not possible without a third action ; and 
so on until the conditions of the first are completely exhausted, 
and it is itself now made perfectly comprehensible as toitspossi-> 
hility. The teacher’s method is a continual progression from 
the conditioned to the condition. The condition becomes 
again conditioned, and its condition is next to be dis- 
covered. If the pre-supposition of Idealism he correct, and 
if no errors have been made in the deduction, the last 
result, as containing all the conditions of the first act, 
must comprise the system of all necessary representations, 
or -the totality of experience.” (Fichte, Werhe, vol. i. 
p. 44^.) 
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Peaotioal “Theory of Kkowledge.” 

Speculative “ Tlieory of Science ” wMle explaining tlie 
process by wbieii consciousness comes to pass, tbe condi- 
tions of its possibility, althongb it indicated the fact of 
the opposition or limiting by the Ego of its own activity, 
failed to demonstrate the ground of this limitation, a task 
reserved for the practical side of the Efchtean philosophy, 
which has to answer the question, How the Ego becomes 
conscious of itself as an active principle in the events of 
the world? — in short, as a moral agent. The answer lies 
in the proposition above given as constituting the formula 
of the practical side of Fichte’s doctrine, to wit, the Ego 
posits itself as determining the ISTon-Ego. This, which is 
its starting point, is also its goal. Hence the supremacy 
Kant had already averred the Practical Eeason to possess 
over the Theoretical. The fundamental axiom of “ Theory 
of Knowledge ” was the affirmation by the Ego of its own 
being as absolute. The- question now arises, How is the 
finite objective activitjj which has been deduced reconcil- 
able with this basal thesis ?. only in one way, answers 
Eichte, and that is, if the finite activity be conceived as 
means, and the infinite, end. This occurs when the Ego is 
conceived as a striving towards infinity, or, practically 
expressed, as conscious of its own activity as cause, which, 
can only happen in so far as it overcomes a resistance ; all 
striving implying resistance to be overcome. 

“ By as much as the Ego opposes to itself a Non-Ego, it 
creates limits and places itself in these limits. It distributes 
the totality of the existence posited generally, between the 
Ego and the Non-Ego ; and so far posits itself as necessarily 
finite.” (Werhe^ vol. i. p. 255.) This is as much as to 
say, since the activity of the Ego is now no longer occupied 
■ with itself, but with the Non-Ego, it has become objective 
(Fichte clinches his argument by a reference to the German 
word for object Gegenstand^. “ The object is only posited 
in so far as an activity of the Ego is resisted ; no such 
activity of the Ego, hb object. The relation is, that of the- 
determining to the determined. Only in so fur as the 
above activity is resisted can an object be posited ; and 
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in so far as it is not resisted tliere is no object/’ (Ibid. 
259.) 'The object, therefore, is necessary to the realisation 
of the Ego’s activity ; it creates the object- world not for the 
sake of that world, but for the sake of realising itselfda the 
negation of that world. The Ego thus afiirms itself in a 
higher form, attains reality, in other w’-ords, consciousness 
of its freedom, in the negation of its own negation—in 
the overcoming of that resistance which it has set np over 
against itself. 

The Ego now affirms itself as Will. The correspon- 
dence of Eichte’s doctrine at this stage with that of Scho- 
penhaner, it may be observed in passing, is noteworthy. 
Here then we have the ground of the original antithesis or 
opposition. This could not be deduced from a merely 
theoretical or sx3eculative point of view. The first division 
of Theory of Science was obliged simply to postulate 
the antithesis as a necessary compliment to the thesis, 
without being able to give any further account of the 
matter. **It is now,” says Fichte, “obvious how this 
question is to be answered. With the positing of the Ego 
all reality is posited ; in the Ego^ all is posited ; the Ego 
must be absolutely independent, but all must be dependent 
upon it. The agreement of the object with the Ego is 
therefore required, and the absolute Ego it is which for 
the very reason that its being is absolute requires it.” 
(Ibid. 260.) Since Theory of Knowledge finds its highest 
ground not on its theoretical but on its practical side, it 
may be fitly called “Practical Idealism.” “ The result of 
our investigations,” says Fichte, “is accordingly as 
follows: The pure activity of the Ego, which returns in 
upon itself, m res^pect of a possible object is a striving^ and 
indeed, as above shown, an infinite siriving. This infinite 
striving is to all infinity the condition of the possibility of 
all object; no striving, no object.” The same method 
obtains in the practical as in the speculative side of the 
doctrine — ^here as there progression is spiral, so to speak. 
The in4tselfnes8 of every moment of determination must 
become a for-iiselfness in the next moment. The “ produc- 
tive imagination,” the striving after the creation and 
articulation of the object, becomes, when pursued into the 
region of the practical, the striving for moral satisfaction — 
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tlie ethical impulse or tendency, Tlie basis of the Ego as 
‘‘ ProdnotiTe Imagination was tbe Ego as Pure Appercep- 
tion/’ The goal of tbe Ego as Freedom, Tendency, Will, 
is tbe Ego as Idea or Meat Tbe Ego as Absolute Subject 
is unconditioned Fossihiliiy ; tbe Ego as Ideal is un- 
conditioned Actuality, Noitber tbe one nor tbe other can 
be realised on tbe plane of empirical consciousness wbicb is 
the sphere of tbe limited or conditioned, altbougb its know- 
ledge presupposes tbe first and its ethical impulses the 
second. In this tbo essential unity of tbe system is shown. 
What with Kant bad two distinct roots, namely tbe theoreti- 
cal and practical, and wbicb it was impossible to bring into 
connection otherwise than in a purely mechanical maniier, 
is by Fichte identified in one fundamental fact. Tbe 
categorical imp^erative “ the ought of that wbicb has never 
happened ” of Kant, becomes, with Fichte, tbe universal 
striving, the impulse, manifested on tbe one side in tbe 
production of tbe real world as tbe presentment of tbe 
Ego, and yet as independent of the Ego, and on tbe other 
in tbe ethical tendency, the aim of which is to abolish 
this independence and bring it back into subjection to 
tbe Ego. • 

It has been remarked that there has never been a 
system so antipathetic to “nature” as Fichte’s. Since with 
Fichte nature is identified with tbe non-ego, which it is the 
ethical function of tbe Ego to abolish ; his position with 
regard to it is identical with that of tbe Buddhist ascetic, 
for whom it is tbe maya, “ that wbicb is not and ought 
not to be,” or with tbe less logical Christian ascetic. This 
side of Fichte we shall find developed in Schopenhauer. 
Just as Kant only admits theology in so far as it serves as 
a prop to Ethics, so does Fichte. He stands, moreover, by 
the distinction of Kant between the legal and the morale 
between which Fichte maintains that there is no sort of 
connection, the object of law being to sujpply the means 
by which its mandates are to be maintained, even though 
justice and good faith should have vanished from among 
men. Hence law justly ignores morality, for morality 
deprives law of its ^'aieon d'etre ; the just man being a 
law to himself. It is in dealing with these questions, 
more especially in the Grmdlage des Naturrechts (WerJee, 
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of sense, is my body. This therefore is the immediate 
object of right or law. There can be no question of any 
obligation on the part of the individnal to enter the state 
of law, blit onee entered therein, it follows as a natural 
cons«?quence that he respect this state. We see evidences 
here of the inevitable social contract theoiy. Like Kant, 
Fichte sees in the state the instmment for giving sanction 
to rights by force, or, as he might define it, the condition 
of the realisation of right. Fichte's view of the state is 
that of the protector of the personality, in other words, of in- 
dividual freedom. Property he considers as necessary to the 
maintenance of the personality. But the state exists for 
Fichte merely as a convenience, whose highest aim should 
bo to abolish itself by rendering itself unnecessary. We 
must not leave this subject without noticing the remark- 
able anticipations of Socialism to be found in Fichte. In 
his early essay on the French Eevolution he proclaims 
labour the solo basis of wealth, and hence the sole justi- 
fication for its possession. In speaking of the collective 
organisation and subdivision of labour, and the posses- 
sion by each citizen of the full product of his labour 
and this alone, he sai^s, Property will thus be uni- 
versalised; none would have superfluities while there 
were any wanting necessaries, for the right of property 
in articles of luxury has no foundation while any 
citizen lacks his necessary portion of property. Agri- 
mlturists and worJmen will associate themselves for the pro- 
duction of the greatest possible amount of wealth with the 
least possible amount of labour Other socialistic passages 
are to be found in the Geschlossene Mandelstaat “Each 
desires to live as pleasantly as possible ; and since every 
man demands this, and no one is either more or less than 
man, all have an equal right to make the demand. The 
division must be made accordingly on the basis of this 
equality, so that each and all may live as pleasantly as 
possible.” Fichte boldly proclaims it the function of his 
“ state ” to secure an equal enjoyment of the products of 
labour among its members. 

Fichte's Ethics (Sittetilehre') are, like the “Jurispru- 
dence ” (Bechislehre)* divided into three sections, the first 
containing the deduction of the principles of moraiityj the 
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second deducing its reality and applicaMlity, and tlie tMrd 
dealing with the system of duties. Fichte maintains in 
the first the necessity, even in the absence of any end, of 
regulating action in accordance with a pre-determined 
standard, to be the fundamental axiom of man's moral 
nature* He here expresses, in a dry hard formula, the 
basis of a whole school of Ethic — a school which embraces 
all the so-called Ethical or universal religions of the 
world. Wrapped up in imager}% in rhetoric, and concealed 
by theological theories, the corner-stone of the morality 
of all these religions consists in this arbitrary premiss, if 
we do but pursue it far enough. As will be already 
apparent to the reader, it is a legitimate consequence from 
what Fichte terms the practical side of his “ Theory of 
Knowledge.” He there showed us the Ego erecting a 
world over against itself for no other purpose than to 
realise its power in the subjugation of that world. That 
the individual should determine bis actions for the mere 
sake of determining them, is the necessary corollary from 
this. Fichte has the merit of being the only thinker 
who has grasped the ground axiom of the morality 
which has been current among n>en for ages, and has 
logically carried it out. He proceeds to develop his 
doctrine respecting the moral tendency as causal factor in 
the events of the world, distinguishing between the 
sensuous impulse, or impulse to happiness, and the moral 
impulse. The moral impulse leads to a satisfaction, a 
happiness, which could never be obtained were it the 
object immediately sought after. Ethical theory frees 
men from the worship of this idol, happiness, and proclaims 
the end of all action to he the realisation of the Ego as 
Idea, viz. the “moral order of the world,” to which 
Fichte applies the term “ God.” This is the basis of reli- 
gion as understood by Fichte, which is identified with the 
moral impulse in its highest form. Its object, as Idea, can 
clearly never he realised in empirical consciousness ; the 
relation of human life to this Idea must ever remain 
like that of the asymptote to the hyperbola, a continuous 
approximation, a becoming which never becomes, which is 
never finished. Fichte polemicises against the conception 
of God as existing object. Those who conceive the Abso- 
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lute as being have really emptied tlie eonception of its 
content. It is obvious from the main principle of Ficlifce’s 
pbilosopliy that the Absolute must not be considered as 
an existence over against ourselves. . We must ratber, in 
our'^own personality, be it and live it. The conception of 
the Deity as substance or personality, in however vague ov 
refined a form, Fichte stigmatizes as the last remnant of 
Paganism from which it is the function of llieoty of 
Knowledge ” to deliver men; any question as to an author 
of tbe moial order of the world,*' is to Fichte just as 
inadmissible as tbe question as to the cause of the Deity 
wnnild be to the ordinary Theist. Existence is a sensuous 
conception which has no locus standi in these matters. 
With the Ego as Idea, as “ the moral order of the rvorld,” 
the S3’'stem of Fichte reaches its final conclusion. It is 
not uncommon to divide the Fichtean doctrine into two 
periods ; the later developments of the S3^stem, however, 
show no essential points of difference. The terminology 
employed is sometimes more carefullj^ chosen with a view 
of accommodation to the Theological faculty w^hich had 
procured his expulsion from the university of Jena, hut 
that is practically alU 

With Fichte, as with Kant, Ethics is conceived ab- 
stractly. In this respect tbe systems of both thinkers may 
be alike regarded in. tbe light of attempts to reconstitute 
the Christian and introspective Ethics, threatened by the 
collapse of the dogmatic system of which they form part, 
on a more secure basis. In many post-Kant ian thinkers, 
but notably in Fichte, wo find this deification of 
morality as such, this assumption of morality as an 
end in itself, nay, as the telos of all. A great deal of the 
enthusiasm called forth by Kant may do referred- to 
the belief that he had rehabilitated the old theological 
morality against the mere negations of the revolutionaiy' 
w’riters and effectually rendered it independent of any 
theological basis. This hope, as might oe imagined, 
proved but short-lived. The impossibility of a Obristian 
Ethic apart from a Christian Theology has been con- 
spicuously illustrated in tbe collapse of the Kantian 
and post-Kan tian schools, a collapse almost wholly trace- 
able to their staking their existence upon the achievement 
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categorical imperative availed lier nothing. It was no 
abstract “imperative” or “freedom,” with a personified 
“ snm-total of all reality,” or an impersonified“ moral order 
of the world” as its goal that inspired a St. Bernard, a 
St. Francis, or a Thomas-a-Kempis. The ethics of inward- 
ness was in them a living reality, heoanse it grew out of a 
speculative belief which in them' was a living reality also. 

The distinction between the introspective ethics of 
the old Christian theology and that of Kant and the 
post-Kantians, is as the distinction between life and 
electricity, between nature and art. The sooner it is 
recognised that the ** ethics of inwardness ” is a part 
of a whple, that it , cannot live separately from a particular 
conception of the world, and of man’s relation to the world, 
in other words, from a religion of the supernatural or spiritual 
as such, the better for consistent thought. The non-recog- 
nition of this is only an instance, albeit a serious one, 
of the common fallacy of regarding as fundamental in 
human nature what is merely the characteristic of a special 
epoch of historic evolution. 

In the earlier periods of history, — not to speak of 
the vast pre-historio era — the individual, as such, did 
not exist, morally speaking, so completely was he ab- 
sorbed in the social whole — in the genSy the tribe, the 
*‘oity.” Morality was then purely outward; men sac- 
rificed themselves for the community as a matter of 
course; in active devotion to the community consisted 
all religion and all duty. The decay of the old 
social and race ideals was synchronous with the rise 
of another religion and morality, that of the individual 
as such. This was the religion and morality taught by 
the so-called ethical religions ” of the world, and which 
reached its ultimate expression in Christianity. It formed 
part of a new conception of the universe, in which the 
old standing-ground was radically changed, by the intro* 
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dnction of tlie notion of tlie spiritual over against the 
natural, Eeligion and morality, from being social and 
natural, became individiial and supernatural ; the test of 
the^value of the individual was no longer to be found in 
Ms relation to the community existing without him, but 
in his relation to the divinity revealed within him. The 
spiritual or the supernatural abhors the natural as much 
as the nature ” of our g}'andfathers abhorred a vacuum, 
and hence the essence of the ethics of “ inwardness ’’ has 
always consisted in the negation of the “ natural man/^ 
in other words, in self-renunciation for its own sake — in 
asceticism. It is this ethics of inwardness ” which Kant 
and the post-Kan tia ns thought to rehabilitate apart 
from the supernatui al theology, with which it is both logi- 
cally and historically connected. The most pjronounced 
reiDresentative of tins ill-fated attempt was Fichte. 

The author of the Wlssenschaftslelire proclaimed in all its 
baldness the doctrine that the negation of the phenomenal 
individual is the final end of all morality. His desire to 
assert the ethics of inwardness blinded Fichte to the 
crudely abstract nature of the doctrine he propounded. 
As the outcome of supernatural religion, with its mystical 
relation of the individual to the divinity, it is real enough. 
The necessity of connecting it with something corresponding 
to the old ‘‘ spiritual ” ground was vaguely felt by Fichte, 
as it had been felt by Kant, and is expressed in Ms con- 
ception of the moral order of the world ” as idea ; but 
the support was too weak to hold it. 

All morality of course involves a possible sacrifice of 
the individual in the interest of something “ not himself’^ 
as individual. The fallacy of the introspective ethics 
when proposed as a rational basis for conduct consists in 
treating this purely abstract element — this negative 
moment — of the moral consciousness as though it com- 
prised the whole concrete synthesis of that consciousness. 
Ethics, concretely viewed, does not, as the doctrine of 
‘‘inwardness” assumes, either begin or end with the 
individual per ge, be it as regards affirmation or negation. 
Its reference to the individual as such is purely secondary 
and incidental. 

The Fichtean negation of the natural impulses of the 
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individual is therefore utteiiy “barren and objectless, since 
such, negation only acquires meaning when directed 
to a definite social end.*' The bare form of the moral 
consciousness, freedom, the glories of which Ivant and his 
successors trumpet so loudly, is a mere abracadabra apart 
from a positive content? and such a positive content, if 
not furnished it by the arbitrary mandates of a supernatural 
being, revealing himself directly to the individual, must 
be supplied by the needs of the social whole into which 
the individual enters. The determination given to this 

freedom,’" or which is the same thing otherwise expressed, 
to this possibility of subordinating directly personal in- 
terests to those which may be termed impersonal (i.e. as 
to what natural impulses shall be sijppressed, and what 
not suppressed) is conditioned entirely by the forms of 
the social environment. 

Any ethic which leaves this but of account, whether it 
be based on the categorical imperative,” the idea of the 
“ moral world-order,"" or what not, remains abstract and 
dogmatic, which is as much as to say, it belongs to the 
past and not to the future. As a matter of fact neither 
Kant, Mchte, nor their successors Teally rested satisfied 
with the abstractions they professed to glorify ; they read 
into their categories, and necessarily so, the current 
morality. The result was to close up their avenue of 
vision to a true view of the subject, by making them 
postulate the morality of the age as absolute. 

It will probably have been evident to the reader, apart 
from all this, that there is a distinct line of cleavage 

^ In Ethics, if anywhere, we have presented the category of reoi- 
proeity,’' or mutual determination, rather than that of “ causality,^' or 
one-sided determination. In the individual resides the “ moral 
tendency/^ the potentiality to the pursuance of impersonal aims. This 
is only aotualised, only receives a determination when the individual 
is regarded as entering into the constitution of Society. Here the 
negation of individual interest is realised as affirmation of social 
interest. For Fichte and his school (vide supra) society exists only as 
food (so to speak) for individual freedom ” (Le. for the moral impulses 
of the individual), which is its only raison d^etre. This monstrous hypos- 
tasis is, we are well aware, the basis of the current morality, but it is 
as fallacious a subreption ** as any which Kitht gibbets in his “ para- 
logisms.” An act of seli-restraint apart from a definite social end is as 
barren ethically as a proposition respecting pure being " ' is speculatively 
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■between tbe speciilafive and practical sides of “ tlieory of 
knowledge as conceited by Fichte, which he vainly 
endeavours to conceal. The fandamental opx^osition 
between the moral and the natural, by which it is the 
function of the Ego, as practical activity, to abolish that 
which the Ego, as theoretical activity, had called into being, 
can hardly fail, wo think, to strike the average student as 
a result somewhat arbitrarily imposed upon a doctrine 
which begins by annulling the absoluteness of the dis- 
tinction between the Ego and ihe non-Ego, upon which 
the old dualism rested, and affirming their ultimate unity. 
One would have imagined such a doctrine should rather 
have led, as its practical issue, to a rehabilitation of the 
body ” to a declaration of the unity of man and nature, 
which it has shown to he, after ail, a part of the ultimate 
essence — a crucial moment in the realisation of con- 
sciousness — ^I'ather than to an Ethic of asceticism and 
self-negation. The negation of nature would then mean 
merely the negation of its antagonism to man, not the 
absolute negation for which Fichte contended,^ 

The Wissenschaftslehre, as might be expected, found 
opposition not only from the representatives of pre-Kantian 
views, whose influence and numbers by this time had 
considerably diminished, but also from the Kantians and 
semi-Kantians, who were hy no means disposed to recognise 
Fichte for what he himself claimed to be, the representa- 
tive of the logical development and perfecting of the 
critical system. Not to mention the disciples of Kant, who 
all took up the quarrel, the master himself disclaimed 
ail connection or sympathy with Fichte in the most 
onipliatic manner. Jacobi and his school also joined in the 
onslaught. The WissensehafUlehre thus found itself simul- 
taneously attacked by Kantians, pre-Kantians, and religious 
illuminists. In addition to these, there were of course the 
popular writers, who, in spite of protestations and expla- 

For an interesting account of thelife and philosophy of Fichte, the 
student is referred to Professor Adamson’s ‘ Fichte,’ in Blackwood's 
series. This little volume also contains one of tlie deafest condensed 
statements in popular English of the speculative ” principle and 
method, that 'we have seen. 
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nations, persisted in treating tlie absolute Ego of Eicbte as 
tbongb it referred to the individual Ego, and •who amused 
themselves and their readers by affirming that “ Professor 
Fichte regarded himself as the Creator of the world/^ But 
notwithstanding the opposition raised against him, Fichte 
succeeded in gathering together a small but enthusiastic 
circle of disciples. Foremost among these was the thinker 
with whom we shall next have to deal. 


Frederick Wilhelm Joseph ScHELLmo was born January 
27, 1775, at Leonburg in Wiirtemberg. In his sixteenth 
year he entered the Theological Seminary at Tiihingen, 
where, in addition to theology, he occupied himself with 
philosophical and philological studies. Some years later 
he went to Leipzig, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
Mathematics and Natural Science. 

In 1798, he taught, together -with Fichte, at Jena; in 
1803 he was called to the chair of philosophy at Wurzburg. 
He became subsequently secretary ♦to the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, after which he lectured at Erlangen 
for some years. The last official position he held was in 
the university of Berlin, hut this he gave up some years 
before his death, which took place in Switzerland, August 
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jectivo. We haye already seen that Fichte started with 
the Ego as the primordial activity, which ail knowledge 
presupposed, to end with the Ego as Idea, which ail 
morality prestipposecL The Eichtean system is thus to 
some extent open to the criticism Fichte had himself 
made as regards the “ Critical Philosophy,” namely, that 
it did not form, so to speak, a complete circle. The fault 
is, according to Sohelling, that it was one-sided ; ^ that 
although it might lay claim to the title of “ Ideal-Eealism,” 
it could not be called at the same time Eoal-Idealism.” 

Knowledge consisting of an agreement of an objective 
with a subjective, the problem of Philosophy or ** Theoiy 
of Knowledge,” is, according to Sohelling, to determine 
how the object, the sum-total of which we call nature, can 
enter into consciousness, and also how the subjective, or 
rather the sum-total of its determinations, mind, or 
intelligence, can become object as part of nature. The 
sum of all that is purely objective in our knowledge we may 
call Nature^ while the sum of all that is subjective may be 
designated the Bgo, or Intelligence. These two concepts 
are mutually opposed. Intelligence is originally conceived 
as that which solely ^represents Nature, as that which is 
anerely capable of representation ; the former as the 
conscious ; the latter as the unconscious. There is, more- 
•over, necessary to all knowledge, a mutual agreement of 
the two— the conscious, and the unconscious ;per se. The 
problem is to explain this agreement.” Philosophy 
thus necessarily falls into two main divisions, “ Nature- 
Philosophy,” which deals with the problem, so to sj)eak, 
of the subjectivisation of the object and “ Transcen- 
dental Philosophy,” which treats of the objeotivisation 
■of the subject. “ Transcendental Philosophy,” in Schel- 
liiig’s sense, regards Nature as the visible organism 
of the Understanding, while “Nature-Philosophy” has 
to explain the Understanding, as a product of Nature. 
In order to account for the progress of Nature from 
the inorganic to the organic and psychic, Sohelling 
has recourse to the time-honoured theory of a world- 
fashioning principle or world-soul. “ The necessary 
tendency of all natural science,” says Schelling, “is to 
proceed fx'om Nature to Intelligence, this and nothing else 
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lies at tlie basis of the endeavonr to reduce natural 
phenomena to theory. The completed theory of nature 
would be one which resolved the whole of nature into 
intelligence. The dead and unconscious products of nature 
are only the unsuccessful attempts of nature to become 
conscious of itself. Dead nature is only unripe intelli- 
gence, hence its phenomena, notwithstanding that they 
are unconscious, reveal a character of intelligence. The 
final goal of becoming completely object to itself is attained 
by nature in its highest and final reflection, which is 
nothing other than man, or, expressed more generally, than 
what we term Eeason. It is here that nature first returns 
completely in upon itself, whereby it is evident that nature 
is originally identical with that which is in us recognised 
as conscious and intelligent.” 

Transcendental Philosophy has for its problem to deduce 
the necessity of our assumption that things exist outside 
of us. It is not within everyone’s power to do this, but 
it requires a special faculty, that of “ internal intuition.” 

The philosopher seizes the act of self-consciousness in the 
moment of its becoming. In this of course Schelling is in 
agreement with Fichte. Inasmuch ‘"as in the free act of 
the Ego, no other being is posited but itself, it has to 
make an arbitrary act its object. The task of Transcen- 
dental PhilosoiDhy on its theoretical side is from this act 
to deduce the necessity present in objective experience. 4 

“ The one fundamental prejudice to which all others are I 

reducible, is this ; that there are things outside of us ; an ] 

opinion which, while it rests neither on proofs nor on ^ 

conclusions (for there is not a single irrefragable proof of 
it), and yet cannot be uprooted by any opposite proof ‘ 

(naturam fured expellas^ tamen usque redihit) ^ lays claim to 
immediate certainty ; whereas, inasmuch as it refers to ! 

somethiug quite different from us — yea, opposed to us — f 

and of which there is no evidence how it can come into :■ 

immediate consciousness, it must be regarded as nothing 
more than a prejudice — a natural and original one, to be 
sure, but nevertheless a prejudice. The contradiction 
lying in the fact that a conclusion ^hich in its nature S 

cannot he immediately certain, is, nevertheless, blindly and : 

without grounds, accepted as such, cannot ho solved by i 
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iranscendcntal pHlosopIij, except on the assumption that 
this coiiclnsion is implicitlj’-, and in a manner hitherto not 
manifest, not founded upon, but identical, and one and the 
same with an affirmation which is immediately certain ; 
and to demonstrate this identity will really be the task of 
transcendental philosophy.’^ 

Schelling divides the process of the production of 
the Eeal into three stages; the first extending from 
original blind feeling to productive intuition. . Feeling, as 
given limitation, has its ground in a previous activity 
which cannot fall within consciousness, inasmuch as its 
result, passive limitation of feeling, is the primordial stage 
of consciousness. The progress from this stage to the 
following one consists, according to Schelling, in the out- 
going of the infinite activity beyond its previous point of 
determination ; what it then was /or us it now is for itself. 
At this point Schelling seeks to show why the perceived 
or intuited feeling must appear spacially in three dimen- 
sions, in other words, as matter. Then begins the second 
period, from productive intuition to reflection. Here again, 
the course of the deduction consists in showing how the 
intuition comes to ber for itself what it was previously 
for the act of contemplation. This period contains the 
whole multiplicity of the objective world as the con- 
sciousless production of the Ego, besides the deduction of 
time and space and the categories, which latter, however, 
are much x^educed hy Schelling, the categories of relation 
being indicated as the ground of all the rest. 

The categoiy of Eeciprocity phenomenalised in time and 
space is expressed in Organisation. The interconnection of 
the parts of an organism is not a case of cause and effect, but 
of action and reaction. The universe viewed under the 
category of reciprocity may thus he regarded as an organic 
whole. In this also is given the ground of individuation 
in the subject, the explanation why the Ego hitherto 
limited merely by the object in general, passes into a 
second limitation by which it is compelled to intuite the 
universe from certain limited points of view, each one of 
which stands in the relation of. accident to the sum of 
things. The third epoch embraces a third limitation, 
which is the foundation of Will. It is clear that the 
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'{^^nestion why I regard a portion of tlie nni verse as 
specially belonging to myself, as my organism, is intimately 
connected with, the question, how I come to regard the 
remainder of the universe as altogether independent of 
myself? Schelling’s answer to this is that it takes place 
through an act of will. The transition from the theoretical 
to the practical sides of Schelling’s philosophy are thus 
etfeoted in a manner precisely analogous to that of Fichte. 
There is little indeed in Schelling’s transcendental deduc- 
tion which shows any essential variation on the correspon- 
ding division of the Wissejischaftslelire, The gist of the 
deduction is well given by Sohelling himself when he says. 

As natural science produces idealism out of realism, by 
inentalising the laws of Nature into the laws of intelli- 
gence, or superinducing the formal upon the material, so 
transcendental philosophy produces realism out of idealism, 
by materialising the laws of natui’e, or introducing the 
material into the formal.” 

In his practical philosophy Schelling is still mainly at 
one with Fichte. What Fichte calls the deduction of the 
opposition (Anstcss) constitutes the starting-point. ^ The 
act of will has to be explained, the inherent contradiction 
between freedom and necessity which must be conceived 
as united in it has to be resolved. The category of 
reciprocity effects this, inasmuch as it is shown that this is 
brought about by the action of intelligences outside the 
individual Ego. The co-operation of many intelligences 
produces a world common to all. Through the inter- 
action of individual intelligences arises the limitation 
of individuality. The world common to all is the 
arena of our conscious action, the sphere within which 
we know ourselves as causal agents. This turns upon the 
fact (and here Sohelling’s substantial agreement with 
Schopenhauer comes into view) that wjiat wo call action 
is only a modified form of perception, since perception 
itself is ultimately nothing but unconscious action. For 
this reason, Le, because they are ultimately identical, 
Nature and Freedom can never really conflict. How at 
once the objective world conforms itself to ideas in us, and 
ideas in us conform themselves to t£e objective world, it 
is impossible to conceive, unless there exists between the 
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two worlds (the ideal and the real) a - pre-established 
harmony. But this pre-established harmony itself is not 
conceivable, unless the activity, whereby the objective 
%7orhi is prodnced, be originally identical with that which 
displays itself in volition, and vice versa, 

‘‘hTow it is undoubtedly a (produqtive) activity that 
displays itself in volition; all free action is 
and productive only with consciousness. If, then, we 
suiDpose, since the two activities are one only in their 
principle, that the same activity which is productive 
consciousness in free action, is productive without conscious- 
ness in the production of the world, this • pre-established 
harmony is a reality, and the contradiction is solved.’'* 
Freedom can never transcend the laws of Nature, and the 
fact that impulse, falls within the sphere of Nature, does 
not aifect its intrinsic character. (This, be it observed, is 
nothing but Kant’s phenomenal necessity united with 
noumenal freedom otherwise put.) Schelling proceeds to 
build up on the basis of the above a social, political, and 
historical theory, which, in spite of occasional suggestive- 
ness, shows no real advance upon Fichte. 

The main difference between Schelling and the author 
of the Wisseuschaftslelire appears conspicuously in the 
** Philosophy of Art,” and here again we find a sticking 
correspondence with Schopenhauer. The fundamental 
distinction between nature and a,rt is that between con- 
scious and unconscious production. Nature has the 
appearance of design without being consciously formed 
according to design. The Ego is for itself and in itself at 
one and the same time conscious and unconscious, in the 
art-perception. In art, which is the product, so to speak, 
of an inspiration which is itself unconscious, consoionsly 
exercised, is realised that Ideal which practice or morality 
is ever striving to attain but never reaches. Art is the 
resolution of an infinite contradiction; beauty is the 
incomprehensible miracle by which the ideal is materialised 
and the material is idealised, by which Nature is pre- 
sented as the infinite possibility of freedom, and freedom 
as the definite reality of Nature. 

The aesthetic faculty occupies the same pre-eminent 
position with Schelling that the moral impulse or 
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conscience does 'with, FicLte. Artistic perception is the 
objectivised transcendental. Art and philosophy have it 
in common that their subject-matter is a reality, but an 
idealised reality. The production of the artist and of. the 
philosopher is alike a reproduction of the world which is 
m himself. The sesthetie or artistic consciousness forms 
^erefore the conclusion of the system. Its commence- 
ment IS intellectua,! intuition, its close is artistic intuition 
intellectual intuition, inasmuch as it does not fall directly 
within empmcal consciousness, can only be appreciated by 
the philosopher who can distinguish it, and hence philo- 
^phy,as philosophy. will never be available for everybody, 
iiie esthetic intuition, on the contrary, is merely the 
highest and most complete phase of empirical conscioumess, 
and therefore art 18 available for all, potentially, if not 
actimlly As Philosophy and Poetry were in the infancy 
of mankind united in Mythology, so its maturity will 

f t which wm present in idolised 

foim, not the history of any individual hero, but of the 
whole iinman race. 

The departure of Schelling from Fichte is crucially 
shown in his constituting “Philosdphj of IS^ature/^ co- 
ordinate wrtli “Transcendental Philosophy.” In this oh- 

rrnS’ ^ PHilosophy> is^ conceived ’ara 

scmnce purely of the subjective, to which a correspondino- 
science of the objective is a necessary complement The 

i® resolved by Schelling’s'notion 
of the Absolute as pure “ indifference ” or “ identity ” In 
philosophy of Nature, Nature is regarded as productive 
hatura naiurans), not as product (natura^ naiiu-ata) 
Isature is here viewed as self-limiting productivity ; on 
the one hand maintaining its own infinity, while at the 
same time c^staMising itself in limited products or 
p enomen^ As the stream flows endlesslv on, notwith- 
standing the continuous passage into nothingness of its 
individual ^ops,_so it is witli Nature; it is ceaselessly 
creating and a,nnihilating itself in its products. Nature 
may thus be viewed as a struggle between the principles 
individuation^ a struggle mani- 

equilibrium. This is called by Sehelling the “ dynamic 
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process ” of Nature, and is worked out hy him in the forni 
of an emanation-theory. 

Schelling, as we have already seen, defines the Absolute 
Beason as the complete indifference between object and 
subject. This conception is attained by distinguishing 
between the act of thinking and the thought. This 
absolute identity is the true in~itself~ness of things, and to 
know things in themselves,” is to know them as they 
are in the Absolute Beason, 

The ‘‘ absolute identity ” of Schelling is, in spite of 
Schelling’ s protestations to the contrary, in no way 
distinguishable from the absolute Ego of Fichte, all 
quantitative difference, necessarily, falling within the 
region of the finite. The fundamental formula for the 
Absolute being A = A, that for the Eelative is A = B, 
subject and object being combined in various proportions. 
In itself of course, nothing is relative. Were wo 
able to take in the universe in an ‘‘ infinite glance,” 
we should discover perfect quantitative equilibrium 
between subjective and objective ; it is only in individual 
things that proportionate differences between these two 
elements occur. There is nothing outside the whole; 
the notion of any thing existing apart fi'om the system 
of things which is the manifestation of the Absolute 
is due to the error of refiecHon which separates and 
individualises the inseparable and the universal. The 
quantitative differences existing in finite things as to the 
subjective or objective element they contain are termed 
hy Schelling ‘j^otences. The first potence is matter in 
which the two elements or momenta are united as gravity. 
Here we have the preponderance of the object ; the second 
is light, the preponderance of the subject ; the third is 
the synthesis of both— organisation — which, according to 
Schelling, is common to all matter. The correspondence 
of Schelling with Leibnitz is apparent when he speaks of 
inorganic matter as a sleeping plant and animal world. 
The doctrine of evolution, it cannot he denied, is distinctly 
present in Schelling’s Naturfliihsofhie, Man is simply 
the result of the entire process of organic metamorphosis. 
What we term inorganic matter, contains within itself tlie 
potentiality of life ; it represents, in its present form, the 
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alDortive product of tHe attempt of nature to become 
organic. In tbe ideal sphere the potences are, Knowledge, 
Action, and Eeason. The first gives us the “ true,” the 
subsuming of matter under form ; the second the “ gpod,” 
the subsuming of form under matter ; and the third, the 
synthesis of these — the beautiful.” 

The later developments of Sohelling show an ever 
increasing tendency to go off into mere mysticism and 
theosophy. From 1804 onwards a strong Keo-platonic 
bias is shown in all his writings. This culminated after a 
lengthened study of the mediaeval mystics of Germany, 
and of Jacob Boehm e, in literary productions which 
amount to little more than fantastic rhapsodies of a 
religio-poetical nature. The exposition of these need not 
detain us, inasmuch as they have no important bearing on 
the subsequent history of philosophy in Germany, such 
influence as they exerted being purely on mystical 
litterateurs, such as Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, &c., if we 
except some slight impulse they may have given to 
mythological studies. 

Schelling’s system as a whole can hardly be regarded 
as embodying any solid advance onT^ichte, although there 
are certain departments in which Fichte was especially 
lacking upon which Schelling is suggestive. This is 
notably the case as regards Art. Fichte, like Kant, in his 
apotheosis of that emptiest of all simulacra ** moral 
freedom,” entirely ignores the Art-consciousness. In 
Schelling’s Philosophy of Art, though there is much that 
is artificial and of no S23eoulative value, there are also 
some luminous thoughts of which Hegel and later writers 
on Esthetics have availed themselves. As regards 
method, Schelling is distinctly retrograde, if indeed he 
can be said to have any method at all. His system is, 
moreover, based upon the purely psychological distinction 
of subject and object, the importance of which Fichte had 
to some extent gauged at its true value. Schelling 
assumes the distinction as ultimate, and then endeavours 
to transcend it by a mere phrase. Weil might Hegel 
complain that Schelling’s Absolute spears in his system 
“ as though it had been shot out of a pistol.” The later 
writings of Schelling show*him to have been essentially 
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rather what the Germans called a schmgeist — the cultured 
man of letters with a religio-assthetic cast of mind — ^than ^ 
the philosopher pure and sianple. 

Tlie “ System of Identity succeeded in obtaining a 
following, not only in the philosophical world, hut, 
as was to he expected, amongst purely literary men. 
It was eminently congenial to the spirit of the romantic 
school, then in the height of its renown. That it should 
have attracted men of science, may seem somewhat 
surprising, yet so it was. The naturalist, Oken, the 
botanist, Yon Esenheck, the physiologist, Burdach, among 
others may be mentioned as disciples of Schelling. Among, 
the philosophical adherents and expanders of the system 
may he named, G, M. Klein, J. J, Wagner the 
theosophist, E. Yon Baader and K. 0. E. Krause. The 
two latter, although they are sometimes regarded as 
the founders of independent systems, have in all essen- 
tials drawn from Schelling. The celebrated theologian 
Schleiermaoher also belonged to the school of Schelling. 

Before entering upon an analysis of Hegel’s system, 
which at least, so far as method is concerned, forms the 
culmination of the line of thought we have been consider- 
ing, we propose to turn aside in order to take a survey of 
two other schools of thought, which also have their 
origin in the ** Critical Philosophy.” Kant, as we know, 
makes an absolute distinction between Sensibility and 
Understanding. Sense is always with Kant the material 
principle, Understanding, the formative principle, in the 
synthesis of Keality. “ iEsthetic ” and ‘‘ Analytic ” are 
the two co-ordinate pillars on which the structure of the 
Critical Philosophy rests. The Sense-element in Know- 
ledge is as incapable of reduction to terms of the Under- 
standing as the Inteiligihle-element is to terms of Sense. 
Fichte, in his deduction of experience from the one funda- 
mental principle of Egoition, took his stand on Kant’s 
formal element, the Understanding, the starting-point of his 
system, being discoyerable in the deduction of the cate- 
gories from the original ‘‘ unity of apperception.” Fichte is, 
perhaps, not always quite consistent, since he sometimes^ 
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especially in Hs later writings, seems to identify his 
primordial activity with a mere aiogical impulse; but 
nevertheless his sheet-anchor is, as he repeatedly insists, 
self-consciousness — the formal unity, the ‘‘I thinh — of 
Kant. Fichte, in other words, starts with a formal 
principle ; with him /<9r-itself"ness is practically nltimate, 
and inclndes m-itself-ness ; concrete reality is thus dedu- 
cible from the formal activity of thought alone, the “ I *’ 
is confounded or identified with the “ think.’* 

It is not proposed to pursue the subject further now, 
inasmuch as we shall have to recur to it again in treating 
of Hegel, in whom we find the principle fully and con- 
sistently carried out. We shall then endeavour to show its 
inevitable effect, as it appears to us, in the working out 
of the speculative method. Our only object in mentioning 
it here is to point out the position occupied by the line 
of thought, of which Schopenhauer and Herbart represent 
the two opposite poles, and which is based on the Transcen- 
dental JEsthetic. With these schools, the Aiogical, whether 
as impjilse (wiU) or feeling, constitutes the prius of ex- 
perience. Schopenhauer analyses experience into the 
momenta of an impersonal all-determining Will ; Herbai't 
into discrete self-centered units of feeling. For the one, 
Eeality is a continuous whole ; for the other, a congeries, so 
to speak, of separate points ; the basis of the one is 
Monistic, that of the other Pluralistic. Both these schools 
alike reject the speculative method, as is only natural, 
considering that they found on the ‘‘ iEsthetio ’* side of 
the critical philosophy.” The idea which is confusedly 
present in Schelling’s system is distinctly formulated by 
Schopenhauer. Schelling sought for a principle other 
than thought, and imagined he had found it in the plirase 
“Absolute Identity,” or “Indifference.” Schopenhauer 
asserted that the principle other than thought — the matter 
of which thought was the form — was Will undetermined 
by any specific content. Schelling seems to have a 
confused consciousness of what is lacking in Fichte when 
he charges him with subjectivism, a defect he evidently 
thinks his principle of “ indifference ” supplies. Scheiiing’s 
grasp^ of the speculative method wa§, however, so weak, 
especially in the later writings, that he has little 
importance in this connection. 
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SCHOPENHAUEB. ♦ 

Aetote SCHOPENHA0EE, the fouBder of Modern Pessimism, 
was horn 22nd Eehmary, 1788, at Dantzin. His father 
a snccessM merchant in the old Hansoafe town, was a 
gio.it traveller for those days, besides being a man of 
considerable culture. The wandering life of his youth 
^va.a doubtless not without its influence in the formation 
ot young Schopenhauer’s character. He resided for some 
time both m Erance and England, the pietism of the 
Htter ^countiy proving particularly obno.vious to him, 
Jiarly m 1806 Schopenhauer entered a merchant’s office 
where he remained, much against his inclinations, for 
twelve months ; after which, his father hamng died in the 
meantime in consequence of an accident, he entered the 
university of Gotha, with the intention of devoting 
hirnself to literature. He subsequently left Gotha for 
Weimar, then at the zenith of its literary splendour, his 
own mother, Johanna Schopenhauer^ the novelist being a 
prominent figure there. In'l807 he repaired to G6ttin4n 
where he matriculated in the medical faculty At'ter 
some further travelling, in the course of which he visited 
Italy, he finally settled down at Erankfort-on-the-Maine 
where he remained, with but little intermission, until his 
death on September 21st, 1860, and where most of his 
works were written. 

Schopenhauer, though not so voluminous a writer as 
Eichte or Schelling, possesses a literaiy charm, wantino- in 
all other German philosophers. He was an arcfeutY 
student of those remarkable products of Oriental thouo-ht j 
the Upanischads,^ and it is to these, conjoined with Kant, J 
that his conception of a systematic Pessimism must be’ 
immediately traced. Schopenhauer’s chief work is his 
‘ World as Will and Presentation.’ He is also the author 
of a treatise, ‘ On the fourfold Boot of the principle of 
adequate cause ’ (his first work), of two charming volumes 
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Philosophy of Schopekhauee. 

In Ms earliest work, ‘The Fourfold v Boot,* Sckopen- 
kaner takes Ms stand on Kant’s reduction of space find 
time to subjective forms. He, however, blames Kant for 
having assumed twelve categories where one only, that of 
Causality, is necessary. He also criticises Kant’s sepa- 
ration of perception from thought, since space and time 
themselves are but one of the four forms of the principle 
of causation which is as much sensuous as intellectual. 
The four forms of the principle of causality, in question, 
are termed by Schopenhauer respectively the ratio essendi^ 
Jiendi, agendi, et eognoscendi. The two first forms are 
constructive of the object itself. The ratio essendi is 
nothing other than the space and time form of the inner 
and outer sense — succession and co-existence. The ratio 
fiendi is the relation of things as cause and effect, 
properly so called. By this relation, causality con- 
stitutes the object in time and space, real. Through 
causality alone can it become object; hence the notion 
of an object apart from the relation implied in causality 
(e,g, a first-cause) is a contradiction in terms. The 
three chief phases of cause-and-effect are mechanical 
impact (inorganic), irritability or refiex action (organic), 
and motive (psychic). Every change of state pre-supposes 
a prior state ; hence the absurdity of the assumptions of 
Theism. Matter is the only reality, inasmuch as a timed, 
spaced, and caused ohject, must necessarily be material. 
The ratio fiendi of Schopenhauer, unlike Kant’s category 
of cause and effect, is not, as it were, thought into the object 
by the understanding ; the causal relations proper, of the 
latter, are as much intuited as its time and space relations. 
The tMrd principle, the ratio eognoscendi^ is not, like tlie 
two former, constructive of the object, Le. not creative ; it 
is the faculty of discursive thought, which by Kant, Fichte, 
Sohelling, and their school, has been falsely, under the 
name of the “ Beason,” given a pre-eminence over those 
principles which go to the construction of the real. The 
ratio eognoscendi is, in short, merely the faculty of forming 
abstract conceptions* The fourth form of the principle of 
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Cause, the ratio agendl, shows us the principle as deter- 
mined from within, but none the less necessarily deteriidnecl, 
in other words as indwidml will or motivation. To snio. 
up : the principle of Cause in its four forms, interpenetrates 
tlieVorid, but inasmuch as it is only a principle belonging 
to oiir faculty of presentation, it follows that the -world 
itself is nothing but our presentation. The Ego itself is 
but phenomenal, and appears as individual in so far 
as it is an object in time and space, since they may 
called the p'ind])ia individuationis. My body has as much 
right to the appellation mikrohosmos as the universe has 
to the appellation malcantliro^pos. 

The foregoing exposition, which is contained in ‘ The 
Fourfold Boot/ may he regarded, taken by itself, as little 
more than a rectified Kantism, This view is modified 
directly the main position of Schopenhauer is taken into 
consideration. Schopenhauer’s philosophy does not rest 
satisfied with an analysis of the world as phenomenon, 
that is, as subordinated to the principle of causation. It 
claims to have a word to say on the world regarded ^ 
thing-in-itselfi as noumenon, , The immediate investigar 
tion into the nature#of experience discloses a somethiog 
which we call world, appearing under divers forms, ail of 
which may ultimately be regarded as modes of causation* 
But what is this thing which appears, which becomes 
object of consciousness — ^what is the thing, that is con- 
sidered apart from its appearance ? Schopenhauer’s answer 
is, that which a;p^ears is not consciousness, for the latter, 
pursue it as far back as you may, still remains only the 
form assumed by the thing itself ; this, the matter of the 
world, is not conscious but a-conscious, not Intellect hut 

wni 

‘‘ The idea of the soul as a metaphysical being,” says 
Schopenhauer, “in whose absolute simplicity will and 
intellect were an indissoluble unity, was a great and 
permanent impediment to all deeper insight into natural 
f phenomena. The cardinal merit of my doctrine, and that 

which puts it in opposition to all former philosophies, 
is the perfect sep^ation of the will from the intellect. >/ 
All former philosophers thought will to he inseparable 
from intellect; the will was declared to be conditioned 
! U 2^ 

^ ^ ■ liallil 
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by ibe intellect, or even to be a mere function of it, 
whilst the intellect was regarded as the fundamental 
principle of our spiritual existence. I am well aware that 
to the futtire alone belongs the recognition of this doctrine, 
but to the future philosophy the separation, or rather Ihe 
decomposition of the soul into two heterogeneous elements, 
will have the same signihcance as the decomposition of 
water had to chemistry, l^ot the soul is the eternal and 
indestructible principle of life in man, but what I might 
call the root of the soul, and that is the Will. The so- 
called soul is already a compound ; it is the combination of 
will and vovs, intellect. The intellect is the secondary, 
the posterius in any organism, and, as a mere function of 
the brain, dependent upon the organism. The will, on 
the contrary, is primary, the priiis of the organism, and 
the organism conseq^uentiy is conditioned by it. For the 
will is the very ‘ thing-in-itself/ which in conception 
(that is, in the peculiar function of the brain) exhibits 
itself as an organic body. Only by virtue of tlie forms of 
cognition, that is, by virtue of that function of the brain— 
hence only in conception — ^is one’s body something ex- 
tended and organic, and not apart therefrom or immedi- 
ately in self-consciousness. Just as the various single 
acts of the body are nothing hut the various acts of the 
will portrayed in the represented world, so is the shape 
of this body as a totality, the image of its will as a whole. 
In all organic functions of the body, therefore, just as in its 
external actions, the will is the ‘ agens.^ True physiology 
shows the intellect to be the product of the physical 
organisation, but true metaphysics show, that physical 
existence itself is the product, or rather the aj^pearanco, 
of a spiritual agen,% to wit, the will ; nay, that matter 
itself is conditioned through conception, in which alone it 
exists. Perception and thought may well be explained by 
the nature of the organism ; the will never can be ; the 
contrary is true, namely, that every organism originates 
by and from the will.” ( Ueher den Willen in der Natm\ 
2nd edition, 18^4, Frankfort, pp. 19-20.) The foregoing 
..quotation may fairly be taken as a siiocinct epitome of 
the more purely metaphysical side of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy^ 
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a consciousness of oneself 
as object; that which heeorrms consciousness of itself in 
other words, the m-itselfness of the world, and a /wLrf 
of ourselves as individuals, . is nothing other than that 

Ski ^^^ope^Jiauers sense, is to be understood all 
impulse whatsoever, mechanical, physical, chemical, no 

wMch exnXi'-i "‘u 

«»p£irp^E,5 s “-riitS' 

of laStif 

atX known^.'*® Highest expression (as it is imLdi- 
ately known to us) ; imll is known immediately force 

gi,rh 7^*“ si4g! 

hauer, the indeed, in appearance, complete divemitv 
between the phenomenon of inorganic nature, and thS 
Vill which we percepe to be the inmost nature of our 
from the contrast between the 
apparently 

lawless independence of the other class of pbenomeni^ 
For in man the individuality comes strongly to the fore • 
each has a special character, hence the same motive h^ 
not the same power over all, and there are thousands of 
sumunding ciinumstances having their place in the wide 
iJi<ii.’wdual knowledge, but remaining unknown 
to others, which modify its effect ; ■ for this reason the 
action cannot be predicted from the motive alone, inas- 
much as the other factor is wanting, namely, the exact 
acquaintance w'lth the individual character and the 
toowledge accompanying it. On the other hand, the 
phenomena of natural forces exhibit the opposite extreme • 
they act _according_ to universal laws, without deviation 
WitiiOTit individuality, in accordance with, obvious circurn- 
stances, and are capable of the most precise prevision the 
same natural force manifesting itself in millions of 
phenomena ^;^e^isd!Ly in the same way” (Welt ah WilJe, 
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Tlie most immediate objectivation of the will is tbe 
organism or body. For tbe subject of knowledge tbe 
body is given in a twofold way, as an object amongst 
objects, subject to tbe laws of matter, and as tbe direct 
embodiment of Will The act of tbe will and tbe act of 
tbe body are not two things bonnd together by a causal 
nexus, — tbe action of tbe body does notfolloio tbe action 
of tbe will, as an effect follows a canse — but tbe two 
states are the same fact differently viewed, in other words, 
as above stated, the body is tbe immediate objectivation 
of tbe will. The question as to tbe existence of the 
external world resolves itself, when closely viewed, into 
tbe question whether the objects known to tbe individual 
merely as such, that is, merely as presentations, are, like 
Ms own body, manifestations of Will. We are jmstiffed, 
according to Sobopenbauer, in applying tbe analogy of 
tbe object, our own body, which, as we have said, is 
manifested in a double way, to other objects which 
are not so manifested. They agree with it in that they 
are phenomena of consciousness. Let us abstract from 
this aspect of them, and they remain either nothing at 
all, as tbe subjective idealist affirms (an assertion which is 
obviously a reductio ad absiirdum)^ or else they must be of 
tbe same nature with that which in ourselves we term 
will. As in man that which determines character is will, 
so tbe quality which distinguishes tbirigs, which gives 
them their specific character, consists in the particular 
stage in the objectivation of the will which they represent. 
The will, as manifested in time and space and subject to 
cause, appears in an infinity of individuals, for time- and 
space are the principles of individuation. In itself, on 
the other hand, the Will is absolutely one and indivisible. 

Between the will as thing-in-itself, and the will as indi- 
vidualised in space and time, we have to consider the will 
as expressed in the several stages of its objectivation. 
These stages of the objectivation of the will correspond to 
the ideas of Plato. They are the eternal changeless forms, 
the^ permanent mtia, of which the evanescent fiux of 
individuals partakes, and which by tbt^m are more or less 
imperfectly expressed. • This doctrine furnishes the basis 
for Schopenhauer’s theory of Art, just as the doctrine 
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of the Will (or as Schopenhauer sometimes terms it the 

wiil-to-live as thing-in-itself furnishes the basis for 
his theory of Ethics. 

We have already seen that the will as thing-in-itself 
is opposed to the Will as phenomenon or object of con- 
sciousness, as which it tends to lose its essential cha- 
racter. The essence of will consists in activity, in a 
striving after something unattained. The essence of 
intelligence or understanding, as Schopenhauer terms 
it, that is, of completed consciousness, consists, on the 
other hand, in passivity — in the contemplation of an 
object as given. In ordinary empirical consciousness, 
however, -which takes place under the forms of time and 
space, the two aspects, that of the world as will, and the 
world as perception, appear together. It is only in the 
art-product, in the sesthetio consciousness, that intelligence 
or perception is to be found pure and undisturbed by the 
restless striving of Will. Eirst of all let us hear 
Schopenhauer on the essential nature of Will, “ All 
willing, ’’ he says, “ arises from desire, that is from want, 
that is from suffering. Satisfaction makes an end of this ; 
but nevertheless, fof every wish that is gratified, there 
remain at least ten unfulfilled. Furthermore, desire lasts 
long; its yearnings are infinite, while satisfaction is 
short, and sparingly measured out. But even the satis- 
faction is only illusory ; the gratified wish at once gives 
place to a new one ; the former is a recognised, the latter 
a still unrecognised, mistake. Lasting, unfading satis-- 
faction, no desired object of the will can afford ; it is like 
the alms thrown to the beggar, which prolong his life for 
the day, only to postpone his suffering till the morrow. 
So long, therefore, as our consciousness is absorbed in our 
•will, so long are we given up to the stress of wishes with 
its continuous hoping and fearing ; so long as we are the 
subject of will, lasting happiness or rest will never be our 
lot. Whether we pursue or flee, dread evil or strive after 
pleasure, is essentially the same, the care for an ever onward 
urging -will, it matters not what be its shape, ceaselessly 
moves and fills the consciousness; but without rest no 
true happiness is possible. Thus is the subject of the will 
bound eternally on the revolving wheel of Ixion, thus 
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4oes it ceaselessly gather in the sieve of the Danaids, thns, 
like Tantalus, is it ever languishing” (Welt ah Wille^ 
vol. i., § 38). In this fine passage the Pessimistic doctrine 
is admirably expressed. Schopenhauer’s pessimism# is 
sometliing more than empirical pessimism. It claims a 
character of a priori certainty. The absolute Will, in 
sundering itself into I and not I, entered a fiery ordeal 
which can only he terminated by tlie negation of the toill 
to live, but of this more anon. To the common mind 
pleasure is positive, and pain negative. For Schopenhauer 
this is an illusion, the reverse being the truth. Pain is 
the positive, and pleasure the negative, pleasure being 
nothing more than the cessation of a pain, or the satisfac- 
tion of a want, consequent on which new pains or new 
wants obtrude themselves. In short, since all Will implies 
action, all action want, all want pain, it follows that pain 
and misery are the essential condition of Will, and of that 
•ordinary empirical consciousness into which Will enters, 
•i,e, the consciousness which is subordinated to space, time 
and cause, and which constitutes the illusory world of 
multiplicity and individuation — the vep. of the., JVIax§^o 
employ^ J^e^language^^^ But as before 

‘Saia7T;here is another kind of consciousness which is pure 
• and free from any admixture with Will as such. 

It is this consciousness which contemplates the stages of 
the Will’s ohjectivation in their pure form and not as dis- 
torted by the time and space world of particular things. 
In this sesthetic contemplation the Will becomes more or less 
completely dominated by, or, we may rather say, metamor- 
phosed into, “ presentation '\Yorsietlmg'), the latter in this 
case not being, as in ordinary consciousness, merely the 
servant of the Will.” The third hook of Schopen- 
hauer’s Welt ah Wille und Vorstellung, is occu|)ied with a 
discussion on the place occupied by the several depart- 
ments of the fine Arts in the presentment of the 'Will’s 
ohjectivation. The idea, although not subject to the 
various forms of the principle of causality, bears never- 
theless the most universal characteristic of knowledge or 
presentment, that of being an objeot-^for a subject. As 
individuals, we have no knowledge hut such as is involved 
in causation, and from, the knowledge of individual things 
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we can only raise ourselves to tlie knowledge of the ideas 
by virtue of a change in onr cognitive nature, by whicL, 
from being inclividnal it becomes universal. The natural 
stat^ wherein consciousness or perception is at the service 
of the Will is in the case of animals not to be transcended, 
Man alone can attain to a knowledge of the idea in so far 
as his consoioxisness severs itself from its natural obedience 
to the Will. In the fixed contemplation of the object in 
its intrinsic nature, the Why, the Wherefore, and the When 
of things is neglected; their Whatness, their quality, is 
alone considered, not in discursive thought but in imme- 
diate perception. This peculiar mode of cognition is the 
foundation of Art; in the Art-work the idea seized in 
this act of contemplation, is reproduced under the forms 
of empirical consciousness. The aim of Art is the pre- 
sentment of these ideas, which are the essential and 
permanent in all the phenomena of the world. What is 
the process by which the creations of Art are produced ? 
asks Schopenhauer. “ It is supposed by the imitation of 
Nature ; but wherein shall the Artist recognise the success- 
ful in her and the work which is to be imitated, and pick 
it out from among hftr abortive attempts, if he do not 
anticipate the Beautiful prmr to experience f Besides, has 
Nature ever furnished a human being perfectly beautiful 
in every respect ? It has been supposed that the Artist 
must gather together the beautiful sides of many indi- 
vidual human beings, and out of these piece together a 
beautiful whole, a false and foolish opinion I Tor we ask 
again, How shall we know that precisely these forms are 
beautiful and those not? ^ ^ Purely a posteriori and 

through mere experience no knowledge of the Beautiful 
is possible ; it is always at least in part a priori, although 
of course, in a different sense to the forms of the principle 
of cause of which we are also conscious a priori^ 

The idea as such, which the Art-work reproduces, is apart 
from space, time and individuation, but its reproduction 
through a sensuous medium shows various gradations 
represented by the various Arts. In Music we have the 
purest and most iimnediate reproduction of the will ; in 
all the other Arts, notably Sculpture and Fainting, this 
takes place through special archetypal forms, the Pktonio 
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ideas proper, but in Music witbout tbe intervention of 
any special form. “After Having,” says Scbopenlianer, 
“considered in the foregoing all the fine Arts in that 
universality which ottr standpoint demands, begiryaing 
from Architecture, whose end, as such, is to render clear 
the objectivation of the Will at the lowest stage of its. 
manifestation, where it appears as dull, unconscious, 
determinate impulse of the mass — ^though even here reveal- 
ing differentiation and straggle, to wit, as between gravity 
and fixity — and closing our consideration with the traged}% 
which, at the highest stage of the objectivation of the 
Will, exhibits its conflict with itself in fearful magni- 
tude and clearness, we find there is still one of the fine 
Arts which has of necessity been excluded from our inves- 
tigation, since there was no place for it in the systematic 
connection of our exposition ; it is Music, It stands apart 
from all others ^ * The Ideas are the adequate ohjectiva- 

tion of the Will ; to excite the knowledge of these through 
the presentation of individual things is tbe end of all the 
Arts. They all objectivise the Will mediately, namely, 
through the Ideas, our world being nothing but the 
phenomenon of the Ideas in plurffity, by means of the 
frinci^ium individuationis which is the only possible form 
of knowledge for the individual. Music, on the othei* 
hand, inasmuch as it transcends the Ideas, is completely 
independent of the phenomenal world, ignores it entirely, 
and could, in a sense, exist, even though the world were 
not, which cannot be said of the other Arts. Music is, 
therefore, as immediate an objectivation and reflection of 
the Will as is the World itself ; or as are the Ideas, whose 
manifold phenomenon the world of individual things, is. 
Music is thus in no wise like tbe other Arts, the copy of 
the Ideas, but the copy of the Will itself, whose objectivity 
the Ideas are. For this reason the effect of Music is so 
much more powerful and impressive than that of the 
other Arts, for while tJieif speak only of shadows, it speaks 
of substance.” (Welt ah Willey voL i., p. 289 et seq.) 

The delight afforded by the Beautiful, the joys of Art, 
the enthusiasm of the Artist, all turn upon the fact, that 
in Art the striving of the Will is temporarily stilled. In 
msthetic contemplation we cease to will, we become purely 
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passive, we cognise merely. But Art, thougli a quietude of 
the Will, does not deliver it for ever, but only during 
moments of life, and is therefore not the way out of the 
struggle, but at best, a temporary consolation within it. 
The final deliverance which constitutes the main problem 
of the Ethical side of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, is dealt 
■with by him in the fourth book of the Welt ah WUle, 
The Will“tO“live -which involves a ceaseless strife, a never- 
ending effort to attain the unattainable, and therefore an 
ever-present suffering, may he, according to Schopenhauer, 
either affirmed or denied. Its affirmation takes place 
when the individual surrenders himself to the Will which 
is objecti vised in him, by ohering his natural impulses 
tending to the preservation of himself and the reproduc- 
tion of the sjcecies. It is denied, when the Will-to-live — 
not necessarily life itself,* but the desires which minister 
to the preservation and reproduction of life — are ex- 
tinguished -within him. The basis of all practical morality 
is sympathy with the suffering inseparable from life, a 
sympathy which is the outcome of the consciousness, vague 
or clear, of the ultimate identity of our own Will with the 
Will of all other sen?ient beings. The Ideal goal of 
Ethics is the final negation of the Wilhto-live, the way to 
which is to be found in asceticism. Consciousness, the 
last phase of the Will, must be played out before the- 
end can come. Not until all desire is extinguished in us, 
will deliverance finally be accomplished. Schopenhauer 
naturally found the type of his asceticism in the Buddhist 
monk, and to a somewhat less extent in the Trappist. 

“ In this way,” concludes Schopenhauer, “ in the con- 
templation of the life and career of the saints to meet 
with whom is seldom granted to one’s own experience, 
but of which their written history assures us with the 
impress of inner truth that is upon it, and which Art 
brings before our eyes, we have the dark impression of 
that nothingness that looms as the final goal behind ail 
virtue and holiness, and which we dread as children 
dread the darkness. Instead of, like the Hindoos, seeking 

* Suicide Scliopenkauer regarded as a clumsy solution of tlie prob- 
lem, since the wili is not tliereby destroyed, but only, so to speak, 
temporarily inverted. 
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to evade it through myths and meaningless words, snoli 
as reahsorption in the world-soul, or the Buddhist Nir- 
vana, let us rather confess freely that after the complete 
destruction of the Will, what remains is, for all thosi?) who 
are still immersed in the Will, assuredly nothingness. 
But on the other hand, for those in whom the Will has 
already turned against and denied itself, this our so very 
real world, with all its suns and galaxies, is also nothing- 
ness.” (Welt ah Wille, vol. i., pp. 463-4.) 

In spite of the abuse and ridicule which Schopenhauer 
heaped upon the Guild-philosophers, as he termed Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, there is very little in his system 
■which is not discoverable incidentally at least in the works 
of the two former thinkers. With Fichte, of course, seif- 
consciousness was a starting-point, but the self-conscious 
Ego reappears later on in the system as moral impulse, 
which for Fichte, as for Schopenhauer, consists in the 
negation of the phenomenal world through Asceticism. 
Schopenhauer is, it is true, far more logical in this 
respect than even Fichte, who does not carry the principle ' 
of asceticism to its final issue of self-starvation, like the 
pessimist writer. In Schelling, a^ain, the conception of 
Will as prms is clearly traceable. Schopenhauer’s chief 
merit lies in the clearness and consistency -with which he 
carries out positions which had heretofore been either 
imperfectly developed or thrown out more in the form of 
suggestion than of positive theory. The prominence 
Schopenhauer gives to the distinction between the Alo- 
gical or Material and the logical or formal element in 
experience, to which we have already alluded, is the most 
original feature of the purely metaphysical side of his 
doctrine, and may be undoubtedly traced to a reaction 
against the formalism of Hegel. Schopenhauer has the 
merit of being the first philosopher in modern times, if we 
except some of the French materialists, who is honest 
enough to refrain from the usual lip-homage to the domi- 
nant creed. His “ free- thought ” "was, indeed, in some 
instances, decidedly aggressive. He steadily refused to 
em|)loy theological , terminolog^mn a S55nse misleading even 
to the vulgar.” . He did not, as many would have done, 
import the term ** God” (innocent litlle word, the friend 
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in need of speenlative time-servers) into his system, 
well knowing that the notions it implied were foreign 
thereto. His polemic against Theism extends even to the 
term pantheism” which he stigmatises as involving a 
meaningless nse of language. 

For^a long time Sobopenhaner remained entirely un- 
recognised. Towards the close of his life, however, a 
circle of devoted admirers began to form around him. 
Chief among these were his biographer, Dr, Gwinner, and 
his editor and annotator. Dr. Franenstadt, both enthusiastic 
disciples.^ The subsequent development of the pessimist 
doctrine in Germany, we shall deal with briefly later on* 


HERBAET. 

JoHAisTN Friedrich Hebbart was born May 4th, 1776 at 
Oldenburg, where his father occupied an oflicial position. 
Originally educated in the Leibnitz- Wolffian school, he 
soon turned to Kant. In 1794, he attended Fichte^s 
lectures at Jena, and at this period he began to write 
essays criticizing Fichte and Schelling. On leaving the 
university he entered a Swiss family, as private tutor, 
about the same time making the acquaintance of the 
educationalist Pestalozzi, whose theories he warmly cham- 
pioned. In 1802 Herbart became lecturer in philosophy 
at the university of Gottingen, where he remained until 
1809, when Wilhelm von Humboldt procured him the 
professorship of philosophy at Konigsberg, just then 
vacant. In Konigsberg he instituted a ‘‘pedagogic” 
seminary which he himself directed. Herbart returned 
in 1883 to Gottingen as professor, remaining there in 
uninterrupted activity till his death on August 4tb, 
1841. HerbaiFs wo:5j5;s were published after his death, in 
twelve volumes, by his pupil Hartenstein (Leipzig, 
18h0-52> y ■ 
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Herbaet’s Philosophy. 

HerTbart frequently professes to be a follower of Eant, 
but adds be is a Kantian of tbe year 1828, wbo rejects tlie 
entire Idealistic side of tbe critical doctrine. Under these 
circumstances it is difficnlt at the first glance to see how 
he conkl have retained anything that was distinctive of 
the system ; nevertheless, the fact remains that he was 
inflnenced by Kantism, although rejecting its salient 
features. Herbart took his stand on Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and things-in-themselves, between the 
sense-presentation and the hypothetic cause of the sense- 
presentation. Bnt while the thing-in-itself, the external 
cause of the sense-impression, was to Kant unknown, 
Herbart professed to be able to penetrate the phenomenon 
and give some account of the producing noiimenon. Herbart 
may thus to a certain extent be regarded as a reaction in 
favour of the old dogmatism which Kant had expressly 
combated. All philosophy, according to Herbart, proceeds 
from a refiection on psj^chological. data. He somewhere 
•calls philosophy “ the working out of conceptions,” but 
this working out differs to some extent in method, in the 
several departments of philosophy. In Logic, which is its 
vestibule, it is concerned with rendering conceptions clear 
and distinct which is effected in the judgment. The two 
first figures of the Syllogism correspond to the positive and 
negative judgment, and may be cast together under the 
name of the sjdlogism of subsumption. The third figure is 
termed by Herbart the syllogism of substitution, inasmucli 
as it is only valid where a substitution of the minor is 
admissible. The great result furnished by logic to all the 
departments of philosophy is the principle of “Identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle,” in accordance with 
which, conceptions which are mutually contradictory, must 
be rejected and their opposite accepted. When we view 
conceptions from the side of their content, we find that they 
fall under two classes. The conceptions by virtue of which 
we comprehend the given world form one class, and tbe 
conceptions which do not affect the reality of the thing 
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conceived, inasmucli as they are as capable of application 
to an imaginary, as to a real fact, those, namely, of which 
Jilsthetics and Ethics treat, constitute the other class. 
The working out of the f r*^t order of conceptions belongs 
to metaphysics proper, that of the second to practical 
philosophy.” The two departments are to be kept rigidly 
asunder. ^ Metaphysics has nothing to do with Ethics, nor 
Ethics with Metaphysics. Herbart himself in the presenta* 
tion of his system, contained in his Introductory Manual 
of Philosophy ” (LeJirhucli zur Einleiiung in die FMlosojphie), 
places the practical side of his system before the theoretical 
— the Ethics before the Metaphysics— but for the con- 
venience of exposition, we shall in the present sketch 
follow the usual order in this respect, and give a brief 
statement of the metaphysics first, more especially as the 
connecfion with Kant and the pos -Kantians is more easily 
seen in this way. Under metaphysic, Herbart, like 
includes the whole theoretical side of philosophy. It is 
easy to see that the influence of his earlier Wolfian train- 
ing is always uppermost in Herbart. He is essentially a 
dogmatist with a superficial varnish of criticism. Kant’s 
great service consis-fe to Herbart in the distinction 
between appearance and thing-in-itself. All appearance 
points to hemg, of which it is the a^^earance. Every 
distinction in the phenomenon corresponds to a distinc- 
tion in the thing-in-itself. The problem of philo- 
sophy is to pierce through the given phenomenon to the 
reality of which it is the sign. Physics deals only with 
the phenomenon, metaphysics, with the entity which the 
phenomenon denotes. We are driven to investigate this, 
inasmuch as the phenomenon as given, is seen on closer 
inspection to involve a contradiction, and hence, by the 
laws of thought, we are compelled to resolve this contra- 
diction in order to make experience intelligible. Change, 
for instance, is given in the phenomenal world ; but change 
is a self-contradictory conception, as old Zeno had shown ; 
the problem therefore arises (since, according to Herbart, 
reality can involve no contradiction), to explain the con- 
ditions which create for us the appearance of change. 
Metaphysics, therefore (and be it remembered, Herbart is 
speaking here of dogmatic metaphysics, that is, of meta- 
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physios in the pre-Kantiah sense of the word) is not to be 
rejected in the snmnaary manner of the Kantians, but 
rather to be reformed ; the reformation consisting in the 
recognition of the fact that it is the science of the int^Ta- 
tion of empirical conceptions, by which the reality at Iheir 
basis is distinguished from the illusory form ‘ they assume 
in ordinary consciousness. 

Herbart retains Wolfs diyision of the science in the 
main. He terms the first portion, “ General Metaphysics,’^ 
and the second, “Applied Meta|)hjsics.” “General 
Metaphysics” covers Ontology, the special or “Applied 
Metaphysics,” “ Philosophy of Nature,” (cosmology), 

“ hational Psychology ” and “ Kational Theology.” The 
latter, Herbart, in this respect exhibiting his affiliation to 
Hant, can only attain to from the “ practical ” standpoint. 
The first part of the “ General Metaphysics ” is closely 
connected with logic, Herbart here expounds his general 
method. A contradiction occurs when intelligibility 
and fact do not coincide ; for instance, where two tei'ins 
are found in combination, which can nevertheless only 
be conceived in. separation. This is the case with the 
connection of cause and effect wheri^. the cause, inasmuch 
as it precedes the effect, cannot be considered as equivalent 
to the latter, and on the other hand, inasmuch as it 
implicitly contains the effect must be considered as 
equivalent to it. This contradiction is resolved when the 
first term, the cause, is conceived as a plurality, which, 
taken individually, has no resemblance to the second term, 
the effect, but which, in its totality, produces the effect* 
What must be conceived, in short, bxxt cannot be conceived 
as one, must bo conceived as many. This Herbart calls 
the method of relations, and compares it to the reduction of 
a composite direction of motion to its simple components. 

The second part of “General Metaphysics,” the Ontology, 
opens with a panegyric on Kant for having shown in his 
refutation of the “ ontological argument,” that the con- 
ception of being contains no distinct %chat^ but only a that ; 
in other words, that it is mere position^ apart from all con- 
tent. Inasmuch as the conception of hoping as mere position 
excludes all negation, so the quality of being also excludes 
all negation, in other words,, ail distinction of degree, and 
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all clmnge wliicli necessarily implies negation. To liave 
seen this was the great merit of the Eleaiics and their 
successors the Atoinists. It is only by the assumption of 
a multitude of real essences, or as Herhart terms it, a 

Qualitative Atomism ” that the contradiction involved in 
the inherence of many qualities in one substance can be 
resolved. The conception of substance itself is capal)Ie of 
reduction to that of causality. It is only thus that the 
notion of substance can be rendered intelligible ; just as it 
is only by the relation of cause and effect that the ordinary 
mind renders the fact of change intelligible to itself. 
As we have seen above, the conception of causality also 
requires a “ working-out ” (Bearheitung), but in this process 
of clarifying conceptions by purging them of the contra- 
dictions they contain, we must not rest satisfied with the 
merely phenomenal or physical, hut must continue the 
ptocess until we arrive at the metaphysical — until wo 
discover the processes of the supersensible-real, itself. 
We here find that by reason of its absolute simplicity, 
though no change can take place in the individual essence, 
yet that this may very easily be the case with the 
combination of two more such essences, in each of 
which a disturbance, and in consequence a resistance, is 
generated, as is the case with our own mind (the only 
essence, whose inner processes can be directly known to 
us) when we feel a contrast between colours or tones. Since 
by these disturbances and resistances or acts of self-pre- 
servation,” as Herbart terms them, ail the phenomena of 
physics and empirical psychology may be explained, they 
may be regarded as the groundwork of the ‘‘ philosophy 
of nature,” and of psychology. 

Herbart gives the name of Synechoiogy to that portion 
of his doctrine which refers to space and time and matter. 
According to this, space is indeed appearance, though not 
as Kant imagined, a subjective merely, but rather an 
objective appearance, in such wise that where objective 
multitude is given uncombined, but so that it may be 
combined, it must assume for every intelligence the form 
of externality. Thig intelligible space of Herbart’s is not 
to be considered as a continuum like the ‘‘ given ” space of 
the phenomenon. The latter involves a contradiction, 
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for tlie extended object covers many different portions of 
space lying outside one another, and yet in extension 
thongh the one is severed into many it is still tlionght as 
one. In intension the same contradiction appears as in 
extension. In conceiving matter, we begin a division 
which we must carry on to infinity, because every portion 
has to be conceh’-ed as extended. Each of the dimensions 
of real or intelligible space is a rigid line differing 
according to the sum of its tangents. Herbart expounds 
this idea on geometrical principles with a fulnesvS charac- 
teristic of him in matters mathematical, into which 
exposition we need not enter. As with space so with 
time ; it consists in a sum of points of succession. 
It appears a continuum because at the close of one 
series of changes another immediately begins. The con- 
junction of causality with space and time, gives us the 
data for the explanation of matter, the attraction and 
repulsion apparently inherent in which must not be 
regarded as existent forces, but merely as the appearance 
resulting from the primary combination of real essences — 
a view which obviates the absurd assumption of action 
at a distance. Since space is meii<Bly an accident of real 
entity, it follows that real essences are not necessarily 
subject to space-relations, and therefore that that which 
requires explanation is not so much motion, as rest, namely, 
the particular case, from out of an infinite possibility of 
cases, in which velocity = 0. Herbart seeks to deduce the 
phenomena of chemistry and physics from four cases of 
the opposition of elements. These may be either strong 
and equal, strong and unequal, weak and equal, or weak 
and unequal. 

The Eidology is, as it were, the vestibule of Psychology, 
as Synechology is of Cosmology. The conception of the 
Ego involves the contradiction of the inherence of the many 
in the one, a circumstance especially noticeable in this case, 
inasmuch as self-consciousness presents the Ego in percep- 
tion as a complete unity. Eurthermore, it is a contradiction, 
since the knowledge of the knowing subject seems to 
demand in its turn a knowledge of tlys knowledge, and so 
on to infinity ; again, there is a formal contradiction also 
involved in the identity of the Ego as object with the Ego 
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as subject ; tMs seeming identity remains tlierefore to be 
explained. The soul, in common with eyerything real (in 
Herbart's sense), is an absolutely simple and indestructible 
entity, and hence cannot be the substratum of a plurality 
of faculties. Its quality is like that of every other entity, 
unknown, although, as above observed, it is the only 
entity of which we can know immediately the inteiual 
processes, namely those disturbances and resistances or 
“acts of self-preservation,” which give rise to sense- 
presentation. A thorough investigation of the nature of 
the soul necessarily begins with the primitive impressions 
of sound, colour, &c. The fact that these are quanti- 
tatively distinct, and that “ acts of self-preservation ” since 
they are positive cannot destroy, but only limit one 
another, shows that these latter must be subject to a 
mathematical regularity, a regularity already acknow- 
ledged in one class of these reciprocal limitations, namely, 
the harmony of musical tones. Herbart therefore claims a 
mathematical treatment for the investigation. The clue 
to the whole subsequent exposition is contained in 
the sentence “every limited perception persists ia the 
soul, as an eJBfort t(f perceive.” TMs justifies, in the 
opinion of Herbart, an analogy with the laws of elastic 
bodies, and, other things being equal, even the assumption 
of the validity of the same laws in Psychology. In 
accordance with this, a “ static of' the mind ” is furnished 
in which the equilibrium of perceptions is discussed. 
Herbart terms the sum of limitation the quantum of per- 
ceiving contained in two combined presentments. That 
which is not limited, or converted into effort, is termed the 
“ perceptive remnant,” a mathematical calculation demon- 
strating that no single perception, however strong, suffices 
completely to displace another, to effect which it requires 
at least two such perceptions. The point which constitutes 
the boundary between entity, as striving or effort, and as 
conscious perception, is termed the “threshold of con- 
sciousness.” The union of perceptions of different classes, 
as, for instance, sound and meaning in the spoken word, 
Herbart terms complication; the union of those of the 
same class, Uending. In the “mechanic of the mind,” 
Herbart considers the movement of perceptions, their 
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Binking and rising, memory, association, &c., in tke guise 
of the same mathematical formii](B as before. 

In the analytical jDart of his Psychology he endeayonrs 
to show how all given psychological phenomena may he 
explained by the formnlfe without recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of special faculties. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that for Herbart the distinction between the empirical and 
the pure Ego does not exist. Eor him, the mind, the 
psychological object, is the only fact standing in need 
of explanation. Herbart, on the ground of his onto- 
logy, notwithstanding, protests against psychology being 
confounded with metaphysic or logic. All facts have a 
psychological side, but this by no means exhausts their 
whole significance. The confusion of the empirical or 
psychological space, which is a continuum, with the intelli- 
gible space, which is an interrujptum, was, in HerbarPs 
opinion, one of tbe greatest errors into which Kant fell. The 
same applies to time as to space. As to the categories, 
when correctly viewed they’’ are seen to coincide with the 
forms of language, and a complete system of them presup- 
poses a universal grammar. 

Esthetics is the science treating of that which pleases 
on account of its beauty apart from any ulterior reason. 
It has therefore to be distinguished from the desirable 
and the pleasant, both of which have reference to a sub- 
jective interest; after this, the problem, here as in every 
other department, is to resolve the beautiful as given, 
into its simplest elements. Such an analysis will show 
us that these elements consist not of entities but of 
relations; the problem therefore becomes, to exhibit the 
simplest relations which can call forth a disinterested 
sense of pleasure. This has, as yefc, only been done 
in one of the arts, namely, Music. What the theory of 
harmony and thorough-bass does for Music, remains 
a desideratum as regards the other Arts. Ethics itself 
.may be regarded as a branch of iEsthetics. In Ethics 
we have to exhibit the simplest relations of will, or 
combinations of motives which produce the sense of 
moral beauty. To ask why such motives please and their 
contraries displease,' is as absurd as to ask why one chord 
is agreeable to the ear and another not ? That these re- 
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lations, wliioli may be termed sam^le-conceptioM^ or Ideas, 
are unconditionally valid, Kant felt, and lie is much to be 
blamed for having mixed them np with metapliyBieal 
notions, snob as poicer and being, with which they have 
no connection. Herbart is especially severe on Kant’s 

Transcendental Freedom,” an assumption on which 
neither punishment nor education can he explained, since 
they both presuppose actions to be the necessary results 
of character. Duties may be divided into such as concern 
oneself, such as concern society, and finally such as. 
concern the future of both the individual and society. 

There are two points in which the theoretical and 
practical sides of philosophy meet, and the consideration 
of which pre-supposes a knowledge of both departments. 
The combination of “ practical philosophy ” and “ philo- 
sophy of nature,” furnishes the “theory of religion;” 
their combination wdth Psychology the “ theory of 
pedagogic,” The former Herbart did not systematically 
work out, and his utterances respecting it are conveyed 
in a somewhat detached form. Pedagogic, or the theory 
of Education, is his great subject outside philosophy 
proper. Its end is oi course the moulding of the moral 
character. Freewill and Fatalist theories are alike to be 
rejected. The practical ideas and the psychological 
certainty of the action and reaction of particular per- 
ceptions are a true guide for the teacher. Hegulation and 
teaching should be combined. The object of both is 
training, i.e. to give strength to the moral character and to 
enable the pnpoii in the end to undertake his own education. 
Herbart sees in Politics merely an extended Pedagogic. 
Political forms are for him of little account. His sheet- 
anchor is the individual character. 

Though it is not to be denied that there are suggestive 
passages and some clever and just criticisms in Herbart’s 
writings, yet as a system his philosophy may not unfairly 
be described as a grotesque abortion. Its mathematical 
dress has alone saved it from oblivion. An adept mathe- 
matician can always present an idea in a shape to 
command the attention of the learned world irrespective 
of its intrinsic value. The attraction a mathematic 
mode of treatment possesses for the modem “cultured* 
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mind is irresistible, and operates quite inde23Gndently of 
any consideration as to the susceptibility of the given 
subject-matter to such a treatment. To wrap a theory up 
skilfully in mathematical formulae, though in itself it may 
be the baldest nonsense, is the surest passport in the 
present day to acquiring the reputation of a “serious 
thinker/’ Herbart is in this ha]3py position. Although 
he commits all the errors against which Kant’s ‘ Critique ’ 
was directed, although he is essentially a pre-Kantian in 
his construction, 3 ^et the magical charm of his mathematics 
has sujB&ced to give him a place in the history of specula- 
tive thought he certainly would not otherwise possess. 
Herbart left behind him a school to which the editor of 
his completed works, Hartenstein (also the editor of the 
well-known edition of Kant’s works bearing his name), 
belonged. 


HEGEL. 

f 

Geobo Wilhelm Feiedbioh Hegel was bom at Stuttgart, 
August 27th, 1770. His father was an officer in the fiscal 
service ; his mother, whom he lost in his thirteenth year, 
seems to have been a woman of some little education, and 
of more than ordinary intelligence. He studied at the 
University of Tubingen, both in the philosophical and 
theological faculties. As a student he was the author of 
one or two essays on philosophical subjects, and he also 
publicly defended two dissertations. His jH'ivate reading 
during this period, of the works of Kant, Jacobi, and 
other philosophers, in addition to those of Herder, Lessing 
and Schiller, seems to have powerfully influenced him. 
Besides this, he carried on at the same time with much 
enthusiasm his studies in Greek literature and history. 
Like Eichte and Herbart, on leaving the university 
he took a position as private tutor, and to make the 
parallel more complete, in Switzerland (at Berne). This 
did not hinder bis own, studies, which he zealously followed 
up, engaging at the same time in a correspondence with 
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ScEelling wJio was still studying at TiiMngen. Ciirioiisly 
eiioiigli, Ms first important 'work was a “Life of Jesus,'' 
which was based on the distinction already insisted upon 
by Lessing, between the doctrines of the founder of Chris- 
tianity and the dogmas of the Church. The influence of the 
Auflzllirmig -was, however, strong in Hegel at this time, the 
special form it took being that of Hellenism. In 1797 he 
entered upon a similar position to that which he had held 
at Berne, at Frankfort-on-the-Maiiie ; but Hegel was irre- 
sistibly drawn to Jena, the philosophical" metropolis, 
whither he repaired in January 1801. It was here that 
his thoughts began to assume a systematic form, though 
he deemed himself at this time, in the main, a follower of 
his younger contemporary Schelling, with whom ho subse- 
quently worked in common, for the spread of the “ System 
of Identity,” on the Kritisehe Journal der FMlosoj)Me, to 
which he contributed most of the articles. 

The differences between the two thinkers soon became 
apparent on the departure of Schelling from Jena, and 
with the production of HegeFs first great work, '‘The 
Phenomenology of the Mind ' (FMnomenologie des Geistes), 
in 1806, the wide divejrgenoe in their intellectual capaciticvS 
became ob'vious. In consequence of the Napoleonic war 
then raging, Hegel left J ena soon after this, and became 
editor of the Bamberger a post he subsequently 

threw up for the directorship of a public school at Niirn- 
berg. He remained here until the year 18 1 6, and here, 
among other works, his great “ Logic ” was written. In 
the autumn of 1816 Hegel entered the chair of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, just vacated by Pries. During liis stay at 
Heidelberg he wu*ote his ‘Encyclopedia of the Philoso- 
phical Sciences.' Finally, on October 22nd, 1818, Hegel 
became professor in Berlin. During the Berlin period, the 
only large work completed by him was ‘The Elements 
of the Philosophy of Eight' (Gnmdlhiien der FMlosojjhie 
des Bechts). His disciples, however, after his death, 
published the lectures delivered during this time on the 
Philosophy of History, Art, and Eeligion, as well as on 
the History of Philosophy. Hegel died at Berlin, of 
cholera, on the 14:th of November, 1881, 

The life of Hegel was written by Ms disciple Eosen- 
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kranz. His complete works (inclTiding tlie lectures) 
occupy eighteen volumes. 

The Hegelian System. 

We now take up again the direct line of thought 
represented hj Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, a line which 
culminates in the great thinker whose name heads this 
section. The system of Hegel may he best described as 
Panlogism. The Eeal or Concrete is nothing but a synthesis 
of thought-relations, each of which, taken by itself, and 
apart from the whole into which it enters, is abstract, and 
therefore unreal. The ultimate principle of all knowledge 
is the pure form of the unity of the consciousness, the 

Synthetic Unity of Apperception of Kant, the ‘‘ Pure 
Ego” of Fichte. This is the Concept” {B egr iff J of 
Hegel. But the synthesis so stated, that is, by itself, is 
formal ; it is a unity of thought, of consciousness as such, 
and of nothing else but thought or consciousness. But 
thought or consciousness is in its nature relative. Think- 
ing or knowing implies a striking-out of relations, a fixing 
of contrasts, a limitation of a conscfious state, which is ini 
its turn nothing but the limitation of another conscious 
state, and so on to infinity. But the infinity is not that of 
an infinitely produced straight line (to employ an analogy 
that has often been used), but rather that of the circle. 
The Concrete or the Eeal which is Experience-in-general, 
is the system of all possible momenta or determinations 
of knowledge, thought, or consciousness. This system, 
which embraces all possible oppositions and antagonisms, 
considered as a whole, is the Logos or Idee in its reality, the 

Concrete Idea,” as 'Hegel terms it. Considered abstractly, 
the Idea ” is the formal unity spoken of above, which 
embraces all differences, which maintains itself in all these 
differences, and which is their final principle of explanation. 
We need hardly repeat what we have already said when 
treating of Fichte, namely, that this unity, inasmuch as 
the determinations of thought all and severally presuppose 
it, can never become itself an object, or, which is the same 
thing, a determination of thought-— that is to say, it can 
never enter the sphere of the empirical consciousness. 
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Empiricism and Scepticism in pMiosopBy, in nndermiiiinc^ 
the distinctions of the ordinary consciousness, and of the 
philosophy which takes its immediate stand upon it, pave 
the<?vay for the true synthetic view. Thus Scepticism 
shows that on the ordinary crude dualistie assumption of 
the absolute independence of subject and object, mind and 
matter, perceiver and perceived, knowledge would he im- 
possible. It forces us therefore to reconsider the prelimi- 
nary assumption which we have hitherto received as an 
unquestionable truth. The same with every fixed dis- 
tinction, great and small, important and unimportant; 
every such distinction will be found on examination, when 
consistently carried out, to refute itself — that is, to contain 
the germ of its own destruction or negation, or, as Hegel 
has it, its own “ internal dialectic.” 

In the word Dialectic we have the key to the w-hole 
Hegelian system. The method of Hegel is the dialectical 
method, and to have discovered the full significance of this 
method, to have struck upon the innermost dynamic prin-' 
ciple of the world, gives to Hegel a pre-eminence in a sense 
above all other thinkers. Herakleitos of Ephesus caught 
a glimpse of the principle when he said, ‘‘ all things flow,” 
and there is nothing that comes into being bufeit forthwith 
ceases to he.” Zeno of Elea also caught sight of it when 
he sought to convince the ordinary man, who could not 
conceive of a world based on contradiction, of the truth of 
Parmenides’ doctrines, by placing him in the dilemma of 
either admitting the sense-world to he contradictory, or 
denying its existence altogether, not doubting but that he 
would accept the latter alternative. The Sophists and 
Sokrates saw in it respectively, the former the destruction 
of all certitude, and the latter, a hew means for the attain- 
ment of truth from the very fact of its potency in under- 
mining the would-he certitudes of current opinion. In 
Plato, the principle obtained its fullest recognition in the 
ancient world. Plato’s philosophy is essentially an exhi- 
bition of the dialectic immanent in all knowdedge. Aris- 
totle, although the general bearing of his mind might he 
supposed to tend in a different direction, nevertheless 
places it in the fore-front of his system in his distinction 
of matter and form, and his recognition of all reality as the 
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sjntkesis of matter and form.- In all periods, wlien the 
two great thinkers of antiquity have held a foremost place 
in the higher thought of the world — periods, for instance, 
such as that of the decline of ancient philosophy and of 
scholasticism — ^it has never ])een left qnite out of view 
however much ohscnred ; but from Descartes and Bacon 
to Kant it had practically lapsed into oblivion. In Kant’s 
*** Transcendental Analytic ” and “ Transcendental Dialectic,’* 
it again appears, thongh overlaid with much extraneous 
material. In Fichte it receives a fairly definite expres- 
sion ; but it was reserved for Hegel to recognise its full 
bearing as the principle of knowledge, and tlte method of 
philosophic investigation. Among poets, Goethe has 
best caught the beat of the world-rhythm when he makes 
ihe Erdgeist in Faust exclaim 

“In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm 
I walk and work, above beneath, 

Work a»d weave in endless motion! 

Birth and Death 
An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 
The • fire of Living : 

’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

, And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by.” 

Hegel claims for his system that all antitheses, all oppo- 
sing princij)les, that have ever held sway in philosophy, 
are therein at once recognised and transcended, that is, 
shown to he necessary, but incomj)lete, taken by them- 
selves. The first condition of philosoj)hising, as observed 
in connection with Plato, is to lift ourselves above the 
immediate — ^the liere^ the tltis^ and the now of things. Ail 
intellectual life is . more or less an effort to break away 
from immediate appearances and immediate interests. 
Kant has paid with truth that the Ptolemaic system of 
Astronomy is the one naturally most intelligible to us, not 
because it is simpler than the Copernican system, but 
because, in spite of confusedness and clumsiness, it accounts 
for astronomical phenomena on the hypothesis of all 
things revolving round oxirselves, vts. our Earth. The 
supoiior simplicity and order of the Copernican system did, 
notwithstanding, in the long run win the victory over 
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common-sense consecrated hj tradition. Tlie antliropo- 
morpHsm and myth of primitiye man is an expression 
of the difficulty m.an experiences in divesting his view of 
thiiags of the influence of his immediate suiToundings as he 
conceives them to affect his interests. 

There is nothing which presupposes such a revolution 
in our mental life as the ability to view the world from 
the synthetic or speculative point of view— as a dialectical 
movement. All accustomed habits of thought, all the fixed 
distinctions in which the intellectual wealth of the average 
man consists, have to be ruthlessly cast into the caldron 
of an all-consuming Logic. Their hard outlines then 
begin to alter shape, and finally to lose shape entirely, as 
they become mixed in a seething mass where one distinc- 
tion blends into its opposite, the whole acquiring for a 
moment a new shape only in its turn to give place to 
another, and yet another. So strong,” says Hegel, speak- 
ing of the exposition of his system, “ is the sense of the 
opposition of tme and false, that it has accustomed men 
to expect either agreement with, or contradiction of, some 
existing philosophical system, and, in explaining such, 
only to see this or that.” If we clarify our conceptions of 
truth and falsehood — that is, subject them to the purifying 
fire of dialectic — we shall see that they change their con- 
tent with our point of view, that their content is not fixed, 
but fluid. “ The bud vanishes with the appearance of the 
blossom, and one may say that the one is contradicted 
by the other; the fruit again proclaims the blossom a 
spurious form of the i^lant’s existence, the truth of the 
one passes over to the other. These forms are not merely 
distinct, but crush each other out as being mutually 
incompatible. But their fluid nature constitutes them 
none the less momenta of that organic unity wherein they 
not alone cease to conflict, but to which one is as necessary 
as the other, which equal necessity makes the life of the 
whole.” 

The Hegelian dialectic is based on tlie recognition of 
identity in difference, of the fact that all affirmation 
implies negation, all negation affirmation. In all things 
there is a capacity unrealised, and a capacity realised; 
the first is the material moment, the second the formal 
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nioment. Tlie acom is tie unrealised capacity of the oak, 
it is realised as oak. The realisation of the capacity of a 
thing is the negation of that thing as actnalty existent. 
The possibility or capacity present'in the child is reahsed 

in the man, bnt manhood is the negation of childhood 

child qua child vanishes in the man, he exists no longer, 
any more than though he were dead. Every step in the 
growth or process of the child is a step*^ towcards the 
negation of childhood. Again, animal life exists only by 
virtue of the continiions destruction or docompoosition of 
the tissues of which it is actnally Gomp}osed. Airest this 
process of destruction or negation, and the aniiiml dies. 
The fatal effect of ‘many of the mineral poisons is simply 
due to their action in stopping the natural process of the 
destruction of the organic tissues, a process "which is 
essential to animal life. Animal life presupposes organic 
life ; but the latter is, as Hegel would term it, the negative 
moment of the former— it is the means only, and 
not the end.. The animal life can only realise or main- 
tain itself in and through the negation of the nega- 
tive moment; in other wmids, the continuous flesf, rnc- 
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since tliey are alike tinreal and meaningless. Tliis is all 
Hegel intends by tke, at first sight, astounding proposition 
with -wkichL liis Logic opens, that “ being and non-being 
are<fche saine.’^ 

In his first great work, the ‘Phenomenology of tlie 
Mind/ Hegel traces the natural development of the 
human mind from the naive consciousness of the ordinary 
man to the synthetic standpoint of philosophy. The 
‘ Phenomenology ’ is in fact a kind of j)liilosophical 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ‘‘ Inasmuch,” says Hegel, “ as this 
exposition only has phenomenal knowledge for its subject, 
it does not exhibit the free movement of knowdedge in its 
scientific form, and must rather be regarded from the 
present standpoint as the course the natural consciousness 
takes ill its progress towards true knowded.ge, as the 
pathway of the soul, passing through the series of forms 
which its nature prescribes as so many stages of self- 
purification, until it attains through a complete expe- 
rience of itself, to a knowledge of that which it is in 
(Plianomenologie, Einleitung, p. 61). 

The immediate form of our knowledge is the object as ' 
being or existent thing. In this we occupy a passive atti- 
tude, the attitude of naive sense-perception. In this first 
attitude of consciousness reality sOems to be known in its 
simplest and purest form. All that knowledge here tells 
us is of the bare existence of the thing. The object is 
presented, as tMs thing here and now. The word tUa 
itself simply means existence here and now. But what is 
noto f “ Let us say, for instance, noto it is night. To our 
immediate consciousness this is a truth. We note it down 
as a trutli. At noonday we look upon this ci-demnt 
truth, and lo, it is a meaningless and palpable absurdity ! ” 
The now^ notwithstanding, remains, but with a totally 
changed content. It proves itself to he wkat Hegel 
terms a “ universal negative.” The same remarks apply to 
the other form of the this, namely, the here. “ Sere is, for 
instance, a tree. I turn myself round, and this truth has 
vanished — has transformed itself into its opposite. Sere 
is not a tree, but* rather a house. The here does not 
vanish, but it is that which remains in the disappearance 
of the house, the tree, and so forth, and is indilferontly 
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pure being is its imniediateness as abstract form. A com- 
parison bkween tbe relation of knowledge to its oligectj 
as it immediately presents itself, with tbe same relation 
after it has been acted upon by reflection, shows a consi- 
derable difference. Tbe nniYersal element, wbicb seemed 
to belong to tbe being of tbe object, is now seen to lie in 
onr knowledge of tbe object. Tbe percei^tive certainty 
is seen to subsist not in tbe object, but in us. Tbe noio 
and here is preserved in tbe Ego. “Wbat does not 
vanish is tbe I, as universal, whose seeing is neither a 
seeing of tbe tree nor tbe bouse, but a simple seeing, wbicb 
is brought about by tbe negation of this bouse, and so 
forth, wbicb is absolutely indifferent to anything outside 
itself, alike to tbe bouse and tbe tree.” Thus Hegel begins 
bis ‘Phenomenology,’ by showing tbe contradiction of 
tbe empirical consciousness with its own prepossessions, 
to lead up through tbe discussion of tbe scientific con- 
sciousness, tbe Understanding — in wbicb tbe abstract 
procedure implicit in “common sense,” or tbe ordinary 
consciousness, becomes explicitly foifmulated — to tbe philo- 
sophical consciousness, tbe Eeason, w’bicb sees tbe true 
significance of these various standpoints as parts of an 
organic whole, as related elements of a synthesis. This 
is tbe ladder wbicb, according to Hegel, tbe ordinary con- 
sciousness has a right to demand, to lead it to tbe absolute 
knowledge of itself. Tbe task of tbe ‘ Phenomenology ’ 
is thus to show tbe progress of knowledge from its low’-est 
to its highest stage; each stage is in its turn shown to 
involve a contradiction, wbicb necessitates progress to a 
a higher stage. At each of these stages the immediate 
certitude or truth of the stage is proved to be illusory, to 
involve a self-deception. This is corrected in the following 
stage, the certitude is changed, in its turn to be subjected 
to the same process, until all these stages are seen to be 
inadequate in themselves, and to possess meaning and 
significance only when regarded as the necessary momenta, 
not of this 6^ that particular limited or individual 
consciousness, bt^t of consciousness conceived as one abso- 
lute all-embracing totality — Ahsoluie Geiet* 
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Hegers dialectic, we must again repeat, is simply the 
perfecting, as regards its fox*m of Fichte’s dialectic, Fichte 
had shown that the in-Uselfness of the one plane of con- 
scioiisness, was the for4t$elfness of the next plane, Hegel, 
however, brings out into clear relief a point on which 
Fichte was somewhat dubious (but which Plato and 
Aristotle had recognised), to wit, that the negation of the 
opposite is not absolute, but is rather double-sided — that is, 
that the opposite or preceding moment is no less preserved 
than abolished in the succeeding moment. Hegel’s aim is 
to show that the mind is logically compelled, on pain of 
its own reductio ad ahsurdim, to force its way on and on 
until it arrives at the standpoint of absolute knowledge. 
The six stages which the mind has to pass through in its 
progress to absolute knowledge are from consciousness to 
self-consciousness, thence to the scientific understanding 
“ the law making and law-finding reason,^’ in the words of 
Hegel, thence to the moral consciousness (Geisf), thence to 
the aesthetic and religious consciousness, and thence to the 
consciousness of knowledge as absolute. But the world- 
mind, as exhibited on the plane of History, is, equally with 
the individual mind, binder the necessity, by virtue of its 
constitution, of passing through the same stages. The 
‘ Phenomenology ’ shows therefore the stages that humanity 
has had to pass through, and which the individual must also 
pass through, beforehe can attain to absolute knowledge* 
Knowledge or science in the Hegelian sense consists in the 
re-reading of experience, in comprehending of experience 

in the fullest sense of the word. 

Before wo leave the ‘ Phenomenology,’ the reader may 
not take it amiss if we give a few extracts illustrative of 
the style of this, in some respects, greatest work of Hegel. 
Such extracts, of course, can give but a very im|)erfect 
idea of the whole to which they belong, as may be 
readily imagined from the nature of Hegel’s thought. 
The impossibility, moreover, of rendering many passages 
adequately in another language, is generally admittetL 
In the preface {Fhdnomenohgie^ p. 15) Hegel observes. 
The truth is th6#whole. But the whole is the essence 
which completes itself in its development. It may l)o 
said of the Absolute that it is essentially result^ that not 



the princiiDle or tiie Absolute, as it is primarily and ini- 
Biecliately spoken of, is only the universal. Jnst as little 
as when I say all animals, tliese words can stand in the 
place of a Zoology, can the words Divine, Absolute, 
Eternal, &c., express that which is not contained in them. 
It is trne that only such words can express the intuition 
in its immediate form ; but this is not all ; a word which 
is only a passage to a proposition contains within it an 
otherness of becoming which has to be retraced ; it is a 
mediation (Vermittlung),^’ 

■ The Absolute, although it contains within it the syn- 
thesis of all contradictions, considered as Absolute, of course 
transcends its own immanent contradictions. Absolute 
knowledge is the resting-point in which all contradictions 
are at once preserved and abolished, anfgeliohen^, in the 
language of Hegel. The word mediation {Yermittlmig) is 
used by Hegel to denote the negative moment of the 
Dialectical process, in its purity. This leads us to revert 
to the question of the concepts true and false. Hegel 
explains the distinction between them, as viewed from the 
standpoint of ordinary consciousness, and from that of the 
philosophical reason. After defining the false as the 
otherness, the negativity of the substance of the true, as 
an essential moment in the realisation of the true, and yet 
as not constituting an element of the true as such, he 
proceeds : “ For the sake of clearness in indicating the 
moment of complete otherness its terminology must no 
longer be used where the otherness is abolished (aufgehohen). 
Thus the expression, the miitij of subject and object, of 
finite and infinite, of being and thought, d:c., has the in- 
convenience that these terms themselves connote what 
they are outside their unity, and therefore that in their 

* K'^geFs word aufh^en, which means both to preserre ” and ** to 
destroy,’^ is a survxTal of the unity of opposite&'*'apon which ail primitive 
language is Dr. Oarl Abef s essay, Ueber den uegmmn 

der Leipisig, 1884.) 
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unity they do not mean what the phrase implies; the 
false, as Mse, is no longer a moment of truth. Dogmatism 
as a mode of thought in Science, and in the study of 
Philosophy, is nothing hut the opinion that the true 
consists in a proposition which is a fixed result, or in 
that which is immediately known. To such questions, as 
when Csesar was horn, or how many toises made a stadium, a 
concise answer can he given. Similarly it is definitely trae 
that the square of the hypothenuse equals the sum of the 
squares of both remaining sides of the right- augled triangle. 
But the nature of such so-called truth is different from 
the nature of philosophical truth” (Fhanomenologie, pp. 
30~1). A few pages farther on, after the subject of Mathe- 
matical truth has been dealt with, and its imperfections 
shown, we have the following pregnant sentences : “ The 
phenomenon is the coming and going, which yet does not 
come and go, hut is in itself, and which constitutes the 
reality and movement of the life of truth. The true is a 
Bacchantian revel, in which there is no member that is 
not drunken ; but yet because each, in so far as it severs 
itself from the whole, is at once dissolved, this revel is none 
the less transparent and simple repose. In judging the 
movement, though individual foimis of the mind do not 
obtain as determinate thoughts, they are, notwithstanding, 
just as much positive and necessary as they are negative 
and evanescent momenta. In the totality of the movement 
— in the movement conceived as rest — that in it which 
distinguishes itself and acquires a specific reality, as such, 
which recollects, preserves itself, whose reality is know- 
ledge of itself, is the immediate reality ” (PJidnomenohgie, 
pp. 35-6). In the nature of that which is,” says Hegel, 
'‘‘to realise its concej^tion in its being, consists logical 
necessity generally. This alone is the rational, and the 
rhythm of the organic whole ; it is just as much knowledge 
of the content, as the content itself is concejDt and essence 
— in other words, it alone is spemlatim. The concrete fact, 
as self-realising, constitutes itself simple determinateness ; 
it thus raises itself to logical form, and is in its nature as 
essence. In this movement consists its concrete reality 
which is at the same time logical reality. It is therefore 
unnecessary to affix to the concrete content a formalism 
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external thereto ; the former is itself the transition to the 
latter, which latter ceases, however, to be external and 
formal, since the form has become native to the j)rocess of 
the concrete content itself” {Phdnomenohgie, p. 43). One 
more quotation before we leave the ‘ Phenomenology.’ Ex- 
perience,” Hegel observes, “ is simply this, that the content^ 
that is, consciousness in itself^ is substance, and therefore' 
object of conscionsness. Bnt this substance, which ia 
conscionsness, is the process of its becoming what it is in 
itself;, and it is only 'as this Becoming, reflected into 
itself, that it is, in truth, consciousness. In itself it is 
the movement which constitutes knowledge — the trans- 
formation of this in-itselfness mto for4tselfness^ the substance 
into the subject, the object of consciousness, into the object 
of self-consciousness — that is, into the object as in its turn 
abolished, or in other words into the concept. It is a circle 
returning in upon itself which presupposes its beginning, 
and yet only attains it as end. Thus, in so far as conscious- 
ness consists necessarily in this distinction within itself, 
it as the perceived whole confronts its simple self-oon- 
sciousness, and inasmuch as it distinguishes the latter, it. 
is distinguished in its pure perceived concept — that is, in 
time, and in its content, or in-itselfnes^s. Substance has, as 
subject, the primary inner necessity to display itself, asi 
what it is in itself— as consciousness. The complete- 
objective presentation is primarily its reflection, or its* 
realisation as self” (PMnomenologie, p. 585). 

We now turn to the Logic of Hegel. In the Logic we 
have the essential articulations, or momenta of conscious- 
ness presented, not in the order in which they disclose 
themselves to the reflective understanding, as in the 
* Phenomenology,’ but in the necessary or Logical order of 
their deduction. The secret of Hegel’s method, it will be 
by this time sufficiently clear to the reader, lies in the triple^ 
articulation of each stage or plane of reality. Matter or 
in4tselfiiess becomes negated as form or for-itselfness. This, 
negation is in its turn negated ; but the negation is not ab- 
solute in either case, the one form is preserved or, so to speak, 
held in soliition in the succeeding one, notwithstanding its. 
negative character considered per se. Thus, in the third 
term., which is the negation of the negative of the first, wa 
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liaTe the completed moment as such. Hegel takes care to 
observe, what indeed is sufficiently ohvions, namely, that 
his Logic might equally well have been termed Meta- 
ph^^sic or Ontology, since, from the point of view of 
speculative thought, this distinction of departments can 
no longer he maintained. The world, reality, experience, 
consists merely in these logical determinations ; the sum 
total of these determinations is the Absolute. Thus instead 
of being able to adequately define the Absolute by a single 
phrase, as Schelling thought he could, Hegel finds it im- 
possible to do this, save in the complete exposition of a 
science. Logic in Hegel’s sense is this science ; it is the 
science of the at once all-embracing, all-determining Logos 
Idea, or Concept, i.e. of consciousness as absolute. 

The categories of which the Hegelian Logic treats, of 
course entirely traverse the empirical distinctions of mind 
and matter, subject and object, &c., since they are pre-sup- 
posed in these distinctions. Hegel somewhere calls them 

the souls of all reality.” But taken by themselves, as 
spread out before the reflective understanding, they are pure 
abstractions, and the Logic is thus none the less, as Hegel 
elsewhere calls it, “ tjie realm of shades.” It is necessary 
to effect an entrance into this realm, notwithstanding, nay, 
to explore its inmost recesses, in order to attain the true 
speculative insight, for, since the problem of all science is 
to recognise the reason on the several planes of reality, this 
problem can only be solved by knowing, first of all, what 
reason is? — and, secondly, how to find it? The Logic 
teaches what the Idea or the Beason is, inasmuch as it 
exhausts the sum of its determinations as they are pre- 
sented in the forms of abstract thought ; it teaches how to 
find the Idea or the Beason in so far as it is a doctrine of 
method. 

The Hegelian Logic fails into three main divisions: 
Doctrine of Being, Doctrine of Essence, and Doctrine of 
Concept. “ The Logical has three sides,” says Hegel, the 
Abstract, or that of the understanding ; the Dialectical, or 
that of the negative reason ; and the Speculative, or that 
of the positive reaspn. These three sides do not constitute 
three parts of logic, but are the momenta of every logical 
real — that is, of every conception or truth . . . thought as 
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understanding cleaves to fixed determinateness, and to its 
distinction from every otlier determinateness ; sncli a 
limited abstraction counts with the nnderstanding for an 
independent existence.” “ The dialectical moment is tiie 
special self-negation of such finite determinations and their 
transformation into their opposite.” Just as the previous 
abstract or affirmative moment is the classical moment for 
dogmatism, the mode of thought characterised by hard and 
fast distinctions and one-sided theories, so the dialectical 
moment is the classical moment for scepticism, the mode 
of thought characterised by a criticism of the assumptions 
made by dogmatism and the common understanding, having 
as its upshot the special dogma of the illusoriness of Eeality 
and the vanity of Knowledge. These results, however, 
only ensue, when the above momenta are isolated and 
considered apart from their connection in the trichotomy, 
or sytem of momenta. 

The term Dialectic is often employed, as was the case 
with the Sophists of old, to denote a mere barren art 
of confounding an opponent by an appearance of con- 
tradiction which does not really exist. In the Hegelian 
sense, however, Dialectic, “ is the true;nature of the under- 
standing's determination of things, and of the finite 
generally. It is the immanent externalising, wherein the 
one-sidedness and limitation of the understanding's de- 
terminations presents itself as what it is, namely, as their 
negation. It is the nature of everything finite to negate 
itself. Dialectic is therefore the moving soul of the knowing 
process, the principle, whereby alone immanent connection 
and necessity enters into the constitution of knowledge; 
and whereby the true, as opposed to the external, trans- 
cendence of the finite is possible ” : “ The s^emlative or 
positive-rational comprehends the unity of the determinations 
in their opposition; the affirmative element, which is 
contained therein, is their dissolution and their trans- 
formation. Dialectic has a positive result, inasmuch as its 
result has a determinate content ; inasmuch, that is, as its 
actual issue is not empty abstract nothing but the negation 
of certain determinations, which are nevertheless contained 
in the result, since the latter is not mere nothing^ but 
resulU This rationality therefore, notwithstanding that it- 
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is conceptual and abstract, is at tbe same time concrete, 
since it is not mere formal unity, but the unity of deter- 
minations, which are clearly distinguished as such. -With 
nfere abstractions philosophy has therefore nothing what- 
ever to do ; it is concerned only with concrete notions. In 
speculative Logic, the formal Logic of the understanding 
is contained, and can easily be separated from it ; nothing 
more is required for this than to eliminate the dialectical 
and rational element therein ; when it becomes vrhat 
ordinary Logic is, namely, the summary of a variety of co- 
ordinated thought-determinations which, although finite, 
pass for something infinite.” (HegeFs EncyMopadie der 
PMlosbphisclien Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, § 79-83.) 

The first division of the Logic treats of the doctrine of 
Being, or Consciousness in its immediateness — the concept 
in itself — ^in its various forms. These are quality, quan- 
tity, and measure. Quality may be variously considered as 
being, actuality, for-itselfness ; Quantity as pure quantity, 
determined quantum, and degree. Measure is the synthesis 
of quality and quantity ; it is “ a quantum with which is 
combined an actuality or a quality,” This leads to the 
consideration of the Subject-matter of the second division 
which treats of the doctrine of Essence. 

Stated briefly, Essence may be defined as Being trans- 
lated into appearance. The primary momenta of Essence 
are the essence as ground of existence^ which is again deter- 
mined as “ pure reflection ” (identity, difference, and cause) 
‘‘ actuality ” and “ the thing ; ” phenomenon^ which may 
be reduced to the “ world as phenomenon,” “ content and 
form,” and “ relation ; ” and, lastly, the unity of “ re- 
flection ” and the “ phenomenon,” reality which is articu- 
lated as “ substance and accident,” “cause and effect” and 
“ reciprocity ” (action and reaction). “ The manifestation 
of the real,” says Hegel, “ is the real itself. This mani- 
festation is, therefore, essential, and is only so far essential 
as it is in immediate external actuality. Previously being 
and actuality have appeared as forms of the immediate; 
being is always unreflected immediateness and transi-- 
tion . . • The re£fl is the positing of this unity, of this 
relation that has become identical with itself ; it is there- 
fore rescued from transition^ and its energy manifested 
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as externality; in tMs it is reflected into itself; its actu- 
ality is the manifestation of itself not of another.” The 
moment of reality gathers np, so to speak, into itself all 
preTions momenta ; it closes the circle. The highest 
catagory of the Eeal is that of reciprocity. The category 
of reciprocity indeed carries ns ont of the sphere of Essence 
into that of Concept, with which the third division of the 
Logic is concerned. 

The concejpt is the truth of Being and of Essence, and 
the system of its momenta constitutes the totality of all 
determinations of Consciousness. The forms of the Con- 
cept Hegel terms, “the living spirit of the Eeal,” the 
truth of the Eeal being given in and by these forms. 
The leading momenta of the Concept are the subjective 
concept, which embraces the forms of Logic, the object, 
which gives the cosmical notions of Mechanism, Chemistry, 
and Teleology, and the Idea in its totality and complete- 
ness, which sums up the whole of the Logic. The Idea 
as such may be viewed in its immediate form as life; 
in its reflected form, as knowledge ; and in its absolute 
form, as unity of subject and object, or rather as the 
“object,” to employ Hegefs language, “in which all 
determinations are concentrated.” The Idea in this sense is 
absolute truth, the ultimate end of Philosophy. The 
absolute Idea is the “pwrc /orw of the Concept which 
contemplates its content as itself.” This content, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, is nothing other than the system 
of the momenta of Logic which we have just been con- 
sidering. The general form of the Idea is expressed in 
the Dialectical -method in accordance with which the 
momenta are deduced, or rather which is the instrument 
of their deduction. It may be useful to observe, as bear- 
ing on the historical development from Kant to Hegel, 
that the first division of the Hegelian Logic, the “ Doc- 
trine of Being,” in which the mere immediateness of 
Eeality is discussed, corresponds, roughly speaking, to 
Kant’s “Transcendental ^Esthetic;” the second division, 
or “ Doctrine of Essence ” in which the refieoted forms 
which enter into the constitution of*' Eeality are dealt 
with, corresponds to Kant’s “ Transcendental Analytic ; ” 
while the third division, or Doctrine of Concept, which 
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treats of the categories superimposed npon the synthesis 
•of the immediate Eeal by the Eeason, is represented in 
the earlier (critical) philosophy, by the Transcendental 
Dtalectic. 

The general scheme of Hegel’s philosophy of nature will 
best be understood from the following quotation : ‘‘ hTatiire,” 
■says Hegel, ‘‘is to be conceived as a system of gradations^ of 
which one necessarily proceeds from the other, and the 
immediate truth of which is that from which it results ; 
this is not to be understood as meaning that one is naturally 
generated from the other, the process only taking place in 
the Idea, which constitutes the innermost ground of nature. 
The metamorphosis applies only to the Concex^t, as such, 
since change in the Concept alone constitutes development. 
The Concept is in its nature partly inward, partly existent 
as the living individual ; hence to the latter only is 
existent metamorphosis limited.” (Encydopddie^ § 249.) 
This passage, and the one which immediately follows it, 
in which the doctrine of evolution conceived as natural 
process in order of time is combated, exhibits one of the 
most unfortunate blunders into which Hegel could possibly 
have fallen. The answer of the Evolutionist, even without 
dejparting from Hegelian princq^les, to Hegel’s diatribe is 
obvious. That the development which Hegel admits to take 
place in the order of time in the life of the individual 
takes j>lace on a larger scale in the life of the world’s 
history, is a direct deduction from experience, as real in 
the one case as in the other, and no amount of arbitrary 
dicta, for Hegel’s attitude in this matter is purely arbitrary, 
will deprive it of its reality. 

hTot withstanding this gratuitously fallacious assumption, 
Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Nature ” contains some valuable 
insights, though, on the whole, it is the least original 
portion of his work, being borrowed largely from Sohel- 
ling. Following Schelling, Hegel divides “ Philosophy of 
Nature ” into Mechanic, Physic, and the synthesis of these, 
Organic. In nature the Idea or the Absolute, which the 
Logic has treated of in itself is exhibited in the form of 
external existence, of a determinate order. Nature is the 
mediation (Vermittlung') by which consciousness comes to a 
knowledge of itself, and may thus be regarded as ipso facta 
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tlie out-of-itselfnesa of tlie Idea or the Eeason. It stands in 
direct opposition to the Logic, the realm of shades/’ as 
the region of determinateness, excellence^ Hegel allows 
his impatience at the fact that there are many natural 
phenomena not yet reduced to law to manifest itself in the 
frequent assertion, that nature is impotent 'to display 
rational order in everything, and that there is much in 
nature which we must regard as pure chance, and as 
destitute of any philosophical significance. His general 
attitude naturally leads him to be unjust to the claims 
of natural science and its representatives ; against Hewton 
he is particularly bitter, though this is perhaps partly 
attributable to the influence of Goethe. The main 
momenta of mechanics are, “ space and time,” “ matter 
and motion,” and their synthesis “absolute mechanic,” 
in which matter appears as a completed quantum. This 
leads us to the second division; qualified matter or 
Physic, the chief momenta of which are the physio of 
“ universal individuality,” of “ paii:icular individuality,” 
and of “total individuality,” the final determination of the 
latter, the chemical process, forming the transition to the 
Organic sphere, the stages of ^ich are “geological 
nature,” “ vegetable nature,” and the “ animal organism.” 
With the consideration of the animal organism we are 
already on the threshold of the |)hilosophy of mind 
(FMloso^Me des Gezstes), i,e, of the philosophy of Conscious- 
ness, no longer manifested as mt-of -itself ^ but as returned in 
u^on itself 

Hegel closes the “ Philosophy of ISTature ” with some 
observations on the death of the individual. “ His incom- 
patibility with the universal,” says Hegel, “ is his original 
bane and the innate germ of death. The abolition of this 
incompatibility is the fulfilment of his destiny. Mind 
presupposes nature, the truth of which it is. In this truth 
nature has vanished, and mind has proclaimed itself as the 
Idea attained to itself ness^ for which the concept is no 

less object than subject This Identity is Absolute negatimtij, 
inasmuch as, in^ nature, the Concept has completely 
manifested its objectivity, but in mind«’ this its manifesta- 
tion is abolished, and it has become identical with itself 
(Micyclo^ddiey § 381 ). 
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The triple division of the “ Philosophy of Mind,” is as 
follows : first of all, the Subjective Mind, in which mind 
is related immediately to itself as the ideal totality, 
wlw)se being is freedom ; secondly, the Objective Mind, or 
mind in the form of reality, a world in which freedom is 
reduced to necessity ; and, lastly, Absolute Mind, which is 
the unity of the two previous momenta. The first divi- 
sion embraces “Anthropology,” “ Phenomenology,” and 
“Psychology,” Hegel only employing this term for its 
concluding section. Psychology considers mind theo- 
retically as intelligence, practically as will ; and, lastly, 
as the unity of these, as morality. The intelligence finds 
itself limited, but posits this very limitation as its own in 
recognising the AU, as realising rational purpose. The 
essence of morality is, that the will should have a universal 
rational content for its purpose. The second division, 
dealing with Objective Mind, shows the realised product of 
freewill as exhibited in law and right, in a moral code, 
and in social institutions culminating in the state. The 
Absolute Mind, with which the third and last division is 
concerned, is determined in the forms of Art, Eeligion, 
and Philosophy. The Idea, as the Philosophic Eeason, 
forms the culmination of the entire system; it is the 
Eeason come to a knowledge of itself. In Art it is 
presented to sense, in Eeligion to the reflective under- 
standing, and in IPhilosophy to the Eeason, which pre- 
supposes yet transcends both. 

Such is a brief outline of the Hegelian system. It remains 
to notice briefly the working out of the several depart- 
ments of its last and most practically important division. 
HegeFs Ethic is apparently based on the doctrine of freedom 
which had been common to his predecessors. He rehabi- 
litates Kant’s separation of the legal from the moral, in 
admitting a sphere in which the individual subject is 
completely controlled by the objective mind — in short, in 
which its freedom is reduced to necessity. This is the 
second of the cardinal momenta of mind. But Hegel does 
not admit law to be a limitation of freedom ; it is merely 
a limitation of the* arbitrariness of the individual will. 
Nevertheless, it is opposed to the principle on which 
morality rests, which is conscience, the power wherein 
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^ood is combined with, the possibility of evil ; both of these 
departments are however one-sided, and are united, or find 
their synthesis in what Hegel terms SitUiclilceit^ a word 
.generally identical with morality, but which Hegel 
distinguishes from the latter, and which, emj)loyed in his 
sense, may perhaps best be rendered as Yirtue (the ancient 
civic virtue), the Latin It is a morality with a definite 
social content- The momenta of this substance or content 
are, the family, the society, the state. In giving the highest 
place to social obligation, Hegel shows that he* is conscious 
of the barren and abstract nature of the Ethics of Kant 
and Fichte, for whom mere subjective freedom was the 
ultimate goal. By this, he virtually surrenders the stand- 
point of the “ ethics of inwardness,’’ as such, together with 
its correlate, the religion of the spirit,” although profess- 
ing to have placed them on an inexpugnable footing. The 
fact that he finds in the state the culmination and realisa- 
tion of the family and society, rather than in society the 
realisation of the family and the state, is, however, one of 
those strange perversions of view for, which, we fear, we 
must regard governmental patronage as largely respon- 
sible. Both logically and historically, the family (or rather 
the gens) is clearly negated in the state, the tendency of 
which, gud state, must invariably be to abolish the ori- 
ginal independence of the family. The complex state- 
organization is the antithesis of the simple family-organi- 
zation, which it, so to speak, swallows up. It is plainly 
then in the negation of the state, in its self-abolition, in 
which the state (civitas) is transformed into a free 
society, a higher family-organization (societas)^ that the 
synthesis, the tehs^ of the two previous momenta is dis- 

HegeFs philosophy of history is in accordance with a 
point of view founded on the conception of the political 
moment being the essential one. For the rest, its leading 
principle, though it may be easily inferred from the 
general thought of the system, we give in Hegel’s own 
words i — 

The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it 
to the contemplation of history, is the simple conception 
of Beason ; that Beason is the Sovereign of the World ; 
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that the history of the world, therefore, presents ns with 
a rational process. This conviction and intuition is a 
hypothesis in the domain of history as such. In that of 
Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is there proved by 
speculative cognition that Eeason ... is Substance as well 
as Infinite Power ; its own Infinite Material underlying all 
the natural and spiritual life which it originates, as also 
the Infinite Form — that which sets this material in motion. 
On the one hand, Eeason is the substance of the IJniverse ; 
viz., that by which and in which all reality has its being 
and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the Infinite 
Energy of the IJniverse ; since Eeason is not so powerless 
as to be incapable of producing anything but a mere ideal, 
a mere intention — ^having its place outside reality, nobody 
knows where ; something separate and abstract, in the 
heads of certain human beings. It is the infinite comj^lex 
of things, their entire Essence and Truth. It is its own 
material which it commits to its own Active Energy to 
work u|); not needing, as finite action does, the conditions 
of an external material of given means from which it may 
obtain its support, and the objects of its activity. It 
supplies its own nourishment, and, is the object of its own 
operations. While it is exclusively its own basis of exist- 
ence, and absolute final aim, it is, also the energizing 
power realising this aim ; developing it not only in the 
phenomena of the natural, but also of the Spiritual Uni- 
verse — The History of the World. That this Idea '' or 

Eeason ” is the True, the Eternal, the absolutely poioerful 
essence; that it reveals itself in the World ... is the 
thesis which, as we have said, has been proved in 
Philosophy, and is here regarded as demonstrated ” ^ 
(Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of History/, Bohn’s edition, pp. 
9 - 10 ). 

The lectures on the “Philosophy of History/’ consist 
mainly in disquisitions on the various forms the state has 
assumed in the different historic periods. Social and 
economic conditions are of course viewed as completely 
subordinated to political. In his younger da3’s Hegel had 
.subscribed to the revolutionary views of Eousseau and of 

* The reader will have no difficulty in reading between the lines of 
the theistic or pantheistic colouring of this passage. 
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Ficlite, but at this time lie bad no expectations of patron- 
age from tbe Prussian Government. For tlie official 
philosopher of the great bureaucratic system which was 
centred in Berlin— a system the perfection of whose w^doni 
had shown itself consummated in the choice of its philo- 
sophic representative — the state as therein embodied could 
hardly fail to express the highest incarnation of the 
Eeason. The extent of Hegehs adoration of authority, for 
its own sake, will be estimated when we inform the 
reader that he professed to regard marriage as more moral 
when arranged by parents, than when dictated by the 
inclinations of “parties” themselves; that, like Schel- 
ling, he was prepared to apostrophize the Kaiser, as 
the political “ soul of the world ; ” that he was the sworn 
defender (and this on grounds, not of antiquarianism 
or expediency, but of principle) of monopolies, closed 
corporations, Erdmann has observed that HegeFs 
‘Philosophy of History’ combines the anthropological 
view of Herder, according to which humanity passes 
through four stages, with the political view of Kant, 
According to Hegel the Oriental state signifies the freedom 
of one alone (despotism), the Ciassjcal state the freedom of 
some (slave-holdmg oligarchy), the Germanic state (presu- 
mably, as represented by the Prussian system before ’48) 
as the freedom of all (?). 

Hegel’s lectures on ^Esthetic, with the exception of the 
‘Philosophy of History,’ are perhaps the most popular 
of his works. Hegel felt with Schelling, and in opposition 
to Kant and Fichte, that the moral consciousness was 
after all not ultimate ; that there was a region in which 
the individual mind was freed from the restlessness of 
natural and moral striving, and that this was the region 
of Art (compare Schopenhauer, su^ra, pp. 296-9). The Art 
work as the presentment of the Beautiful exhibits the 
Absolute in sensuous existence ; it is an appeal to the 
heart. It does not merely afford theoretical knowledge 
or practical satisfaction, but it raises the soul above these 
finite forms to a sense of infinite enjoyment. 

The chief periods of Art are the Oriental, the Classical, 
and the Eomantic. In Oriental Art, the special characteris-. 
tic of which is symbolism, the matter preponderates over 
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the form ; in Classical Art, the dbaracteristic of which is 
grace, the form and the matter balance each other; in 
Eomantic Art, which is spiritual par excellence, sublimity 
and beauty are combined ; the form asserts its pre-eminence. 
In each of the £ne Arts these momenta are discoverable 
no less than in the History of Art as a whole. Thus, in 
architecture, the art which is first in the order of time, the 
moment of symbolism or sublimity may be seen in the 
Monument (e,g. the pyramid, the tower, the obelisk, ko.') 
characteristiip of the ancient Oriental civilizations ; the 
classical moment in the Greek Temple ; the romantic in 
the Gothic Cathedral. The peculiarly Eomantic Arts of 
Painting and Music present within themselves the same 
stages which are all embraced and reduced to unity, in the 
Art which is the Art of Arts, Art par excellence, Yiz, 
Poetry. Plegel defines the form of the Beautiful as the 
unity of multiplicity. The progress of Art, according to 
Hegel, consists in the gradual elimination of the spacial 
and material element therein. The beginning of Art 
Architecture, exhibits, as above stated, an enormous pre- 
ponderanoe of the sensuous material. In Sculpture, the 
peculiarly classical Art^ the mere material is less ol)tru- 
sive ; moreover, as embodying a definite form, that of the 
human body, it is a step towards a higher ideality. 
Painting, the earlier of the romantic Arts, the perfection 
of which was reached in the middle ages, inasmuch as it 
gets rid of the third dimension of matter, implies a 
further advance towards the ideal, the supremacy of form ; 
it is the objective art of form. Music, of which the 
material is pure tone, and whose perfection has been 
reached in the modern world, finally abolishes the element 
of space altogether; its content is the inner emotional 
nature, and hence it is the most subjective of all the Arts. 
Lastly, Poetry^ dispenses with any specific material what- 
ever, its material being simply language, the medium for 
the expression of thought in general, and Poetry may be 
truly termed the Art of universal expression. It compre- 
hends all the other Arts in itself, Painting in the epos, 
Music in the lyric, ai^d the unity of both in the drama. 
It is peculiar to no one period of history, but is present in 
one or more of its forms in all periods. 
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Hegel stowed a far deeper appreciation of the significance 
of Art ttan Sohelling. Tte latter could merely regard it as 
a special department of modern culture, and tiae artist as a 
professional man of talent or genius in no special manne:^' the 
product of Ms age or race. Hegel, on tlie contrary, took 
an tistorical view ; te sa%v in Art tte expression of tlie life 
of a period, or of a people ; lie saw that all true Art, all 
Art that is worth anything, is essentially social and not 
individual, “ Each generation hands its beauty on to the 
next ; each has done something to give utterance to the 
universal thought. Those said to have genius, have 
merely acquired the particular faculty of expressing the 
general social forms in their own work, some in this 
respect, some in the other. Their product is not their 
invention but that of the whole nation . . . Each adds 
his stone to the structure, the artist among the rest, only 
that he happens to have the fortune to come last, and thus 
when he lays his stone the arch is self-supporting.” 

The close of HegeFs Philosophy of .Esthetics as usual 
contains an indication of the next division of the philosophy : 
of Absolute Mind, viz, that of Eeligion. Eeligion is the 
form in wMch the Absolute is pr^^ented, not only to the 
perceptive consciousness or feeling, but also to the 
reflective understanding. The Mstorical momenta of 
Eeligion are, the nature-religions in which God is regarded 
as mere natural substance (EeticMsm and the lower 
forms of Polytheism) ; those Eeligions in wMch the Deity 
is conceived as Subject which comprise the Jewish Eeligion 
or the religion of sublimity, the Greek Eeligion or the 
religion of beauty, and the Eoman Eeligion or the religion 
of utility; and, finally, the synthesis of nature-religion, 
and of subjective-religion, viz. Absolute religion, the 
ultimate expression of which, it is needless to say, Hegel 
somehow or other manages to find in the special form of 
Protestant Christianity established in Prussia. The 
dexterous evolutions performed to arrive at this end are 
more curious than instructive; tMs is especially so as 
regards the manner in which the leading Christian dogmas 
are twisted into conformity with the Hegelian doctrine. 

As Art found its issue in Eeligion, so Eeligion finds its 
culmination in Philosophy. Philosophy is truth in its 
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absoluteness, the thought of the self-thinidng Idea, of 
the self-comprehending Eeason. The development of 
Philosophy shows a progress from the abstract to the 
conc:|jpte ; the philosophy of the pre^Sokratists, of the 
Eleatics,. of Herakleitos, and of the Atomists represents 
respectively the momenta of Being, Becoming, and Eor- 
itselfness; the philosophy of Plato, the categories of 
Essence; that of Aristotle, those of the Concept: that 
of the Neo-Platonists, the totality of the Concrete Idea. 
Similarly, -^e philosophy of the middle ages and of' 
modern times, is the philosophy of the Idea as self- 
conscious, or as mind. The Cartesian philosophy occupies ■ 
the standpoint of unreflective consciousness ; the Kantian, 
that of self-consciousness; the Hegelian, that of the 
Eeason or Absolute knowledge. Hegel claims therefore 
that, in his system, all earlier philosophies are implied 
and embraced as essential momenta, at the same time that 
they are superseded. 

“ In the peculiar form of external history^^^ he says, “ the 
origin and development of philosophy is presented as the 
history of tbe science. This form gives to the Idea’s 
stages of developmei^, the appearance of accidental 
succession, and of mere diversity of principles, with their * 
working out in philosophical systems. But the craft- 
master of this work of ages is the one living spirit whose 
thinking nature it is to bring what it is, to its conscious- 
ness, and immediately this has become object to have 
already in itself attained a higher stage, a stage which is. 
above and beyond it. The History of PMlosojphj shows us, 
in apparently diverse philosophies, on the one hand, only 
a philosophy at different stages of development, and on 
the other, only the special jprincijpleSy one of which under- 
lies one system, and one another, but which are only 
hranclies of one and the same whole. The last philosophy 
in the order of time is the result of all i)revious philoso- 
phies, and must hence contain the principles of them all ; 
it is therefore, in so far as it is philosophy at all, the 
most developed, the richest, and the most concrete of all 
philosophies.” * 

Hegelianism had for some years previous to the death 
of Hegel in 1831, overshadowed the intellectual firmament: 
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with, its colossal structure. As before witb Kantianism, its 
parent, so now, tbougli even to a greater extent, with 
Hegelianism, it was the dominant philosophy taught 
throughout Germany, and asserted its influence inwall 
departments of culture. The term of Hegel’s life coin- 
cided with the culmination of the authority of his school, 
and the commencement of its decline, considered as repre- 
senting a system one and indivisible, as the doctrine 
of the master, in its orthodox form, claimed to be. 
goon after Hegel’s death, his disciples published his 
completed works. But dissensions speedily became 
apparent. The first crisis in the school occurred about 
1835. “The school of Hegel,” says Eosenkranz, writing 
in 1844, “ in the sense that others must seek his instruc- 
tion as that of an immortal master of speculation, not 
only exists, but will continue to exist in the future, just 
in the same way as after Aristotle there were still Aristo- 
telians, and after Spinoza, Spinozists. But the school, in 
the sense of a social union of disciples — in the sense, that 
is, of a kind of corporate responsibility of one Hegelian 
for his neighbour, has ceased. The Berliner jalirhucher^ its 
outward meeting-place, can moreover no longer be con- 
sidered as the expression of the development of the 
Hegelian philosophy, nor as the organ of its apologetics 
and polemics. The most violent divergencies of disciples 
from the master, as well as of disciples from each other, 
have become notorious.” 

This break-up of the school, as a school, Eosenkranz, 
although himself one of the original disciples of Hegel, 
justly regards as inevitable, and indeed as a hopeful 
reaction against the worship of phrases, and of the system 
as a system, towards which there was a tendency in its 
halcyon days. The collapse of the Hegelian school, he 
asserts, does not mean the collapse of the Hegelian 
philosophy, but rather the necessary condition of its 
continued life and activity. 

There is a passage of Hegel’s own of this, 

which is worthy of being inscribed in letters of gold, and 
which the “ man of the world,” — ^who, strong in his smug 
ignorance of history and “ sound common-sense,” jeers at 
the internal differences accompanying the growth of a 
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movement as signs of decay — would do well to remember : 
“ A party shows itself to have won the victory first when 
it has broken np into two parties ; for then it proves that 
it f5ontains in itself the principle with which at fii’st it had 
to conflict, and thus that it has got beyond the onesidedness 
which was incidental to its earliest expression. The 
interest which formerly divided itself between it and that 
to which it was opposed, now falls entirely within itself, 
and the opposing principle is left behind and forgotten, 
just becaiise it is represented by one of the sides in the 
new controversy which now occnpies the minds of men. 
At the same time, it is to be observed that when the 
old principle thns reappears, it is no longer what it was 
before, for it is changed and pnrified by the higher 
element into which it is now taken np. From this point 
of view, that discord which appears at first to be a 
lamentable breach and dissolntion of the unity of a party, 
is really the crowning proof of its snccess.” 

The success of Hegelianism as a distinct system was no 
doubt partly due to its eclectic, and hence to some extent 
conservative, and even reactionary tendencies. Hegel 
restored to philosophy in a new form what Kant had 
demolished in its older form, viz. Metaphysic proper or 
Ontology. His Logic identified “ Theory of Knowledge ” 
and Ontology in seeking to show that existence was only 
one of the momenta of consciousness, and not mce versa. 
Again, Hegel had sought to re-establish a modus vivendi 
between Theology and Philosophy (albeit at the cost 
of the former) in his BeligionsphUosopMe^ by an ingenious, 
esoteric interpretation of leading dogmas, and also by 
taking under his wing the Prussian Church organization* 
But Hegel differed from his predecessors on a most 
important point, the practical side of his philosophy, 
to wit, the virtual surrender of the individualistic 
Ethics so strongly accentuated by Kant and Fichte, and 
the rehabilitation of the ancient conception of social 
virtue, the morality which has for its end the family, 
the city, and the state. That he was led to this partly 
by his zeal on behalf of Prussian bureaucracy, does not 
alter the intrinsic importance of the change of stand- 
point. With the events consequent on the revolutionary 
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vear, 1830, the conservative side, and therewitli the 
system as a system of the Hegelian pMosophy became 
shaken. The political ascendency of the mddle cl^s, 
which was now everywhere the order of the day fte 
temporary reaction consequent on the French revolnton 
havhag spent itself-m accorded with the system which, 
in a sense, apotheosized class-despotism of a dj^fterent land. 
Hegelianism began to work out in opposite directions; a 
rio-ht and a left wing formed in the school ; and the in- 
tellectual life of Germany during the seventeen, years from 
the period of Hegel’s death to the revolution of 1848, 
is mainly taken up with the controversies liberated by 
the dissolution of the original Hegelian school, which 
resulted in a severe struggle between the various sections 
of the party. These controversies, religious, social, and 
political, we shaE briefly notice in the foEowing pages. 


The HEfiEiiAH School. 

Attacks on the Hegelian system had already begun 
before the death of Hegel, from stendpoints which were 
not opposed to the speculative method in general. Weisse, 
professor of Philosophy at Leipzig, in an essay on the 
“ Present Standpoint of l>hEosophical Science, published 
in 1829, criticised the Logic in a theislio sense, and subse- 
quently attacked the system in detaE in a series of 
works. The HegeEan right consisted, among others, of 
Gans, Heinrichs, Gosohel, Michelet, Eosenkianz, and 
Yischer. These men, aE pupEs of Hegel, adhered to the 
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‘Once tended to promote and to checl: tlie free tendencies 
of the age in Theology, Politics, &c. Its most noteworthy 
product in Theology, however, was the celebrated Tubingen 
school of biblical criticism, the best known names connected 
with which are Ferdinand Christian Banr, and David 
Friedrich Strauss. The first actual crisis in the Hegelian 
party was indeed brought about by the publication of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu, although, considering that the notion 
of the supernatural in Eeligion and History had been practi- 
cally absent from the educated German mind since Kant, 
it is difficult to understand the sensation produced by the 
definite working-out of a ‘‘mythical theory” as to the 
origin of Christianity by Strauss. But the main issue 
in the religious sphere resolved itself into the question of 
the compatibility of the Hegelian system with theism at 
^11. Hegel himself had of course maintained it to be the 
•only possible form of theism ; but this, it must be remem- 
bered, was as he understood theism. He also (vide supra^ 
p. 334) affirmed its complete accordance with Christian doc- 
trine, as established in Prussia, again with the important 
reservation, however, that philosophy was to interpret 
that doctrine, a reset'vation which effectually “kept the 
word of promise to the ear,” but as effectually broke it the 
hope of the orthodox. So with the theistic question ; it was 
not long before the more advanced Hegelians made up fcheir 
minds to expose and disavow what justly seemed to them a 
merely verbal accommodation. In Strausses second great 
work, the ‘ Christian Dogmatics in their Development, and 
in their Conflict with Modern Science,’ the narrower and 
-the wider issue were brought out into clear relief, and the 
view insisted on that Christian Eeligion and Modern Philo- 
sophy are opposed to one another as Theism to Pantheism. 
There is a sly hit at the master where Strauss, playing 
upon the German word Orund (ground or reason), says 
that a philoso]3her may have very good grounds (Oriinde) 
for calling himself a Christian, but he can have no reason 
(Grund). To the philosopher, for whom there is no 
hard and fast distinction between this and the other 
world, for w-hom^all such distinctions, as mind and 
matter, subject and object, divine and natural, are at once 
embraced and transcended in a higher unity there is no 
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greater enemy tlian a doctrine -whidh affirms and perpetu- 
ates tliis dnalism of conception. Inasmncli as t3ie resolution 
of tliese oppositions has already accomplislied itself, the 
criticism of dogma hecomes identical with its history. 
The aim of Strauss in the work in question is therefore to 
point out the precise manner in which the ecclesiastical 
dogma moulded itself out of the hihlical doctrine ; how 
with the Eeformation the dissolution began; how the 
tentative doctrines of the Eeformers were in their turn 
reformed by the Socinians, Spinoza, and the English 
Deists ; how the conclusions of these latter were pushed 
forward by the French and German AufMdrmig, till 
Schelling drew and Hegel formulated the conclusion that 
there is no other Divinity than the thought in all thinking 
beings ; no Divine attributes other than natural laws ; and 
that the All knows no addition and no diminution, but is 
continually manifested in the infinity of individuals. 

Bruno Bauer, who originally belonged to the extreme 
right, being bitterly attacked as a representative of this 
direction by Strauss, and who had been accused of being on 
the high road to join the then well-known pietist, Heng- 
stenberg, startled every one, when/in 1839, he published 
his “Herr Doctor Hengstenberg, a contribution to the 
critique of religious consciousness,’’ in which the arti- 
fices of the orthodox apologists were scathingly exposed. 
In a subsequent work, the notion of a Church organization 
is treated as a survival, and religion declared to exist only 
as religiosity — ^that is, the sentiment of devotion to a 
higher power ; but at present, Bauer declared, there is no 
power to which the individual can devote himself higher 
than the state. Between the civil and the antiquated 
ecclesiastical organization stands Science on the side of the 
former, and where the State seeks to limit Science in the 
interest of Theology, it is really fighting against itself 

Bruno Bauer was joined later on by his brother Edgar, 
who put forward a doctrine, worked out in a meta- 
physical form by Max Stirner, of whom we shall speak 
presently, which may be regarded as the prototype of 
modern Individualism. It proclaimed the individual 
supreme, and denounced all goveimment and organizations 
whatever as destructive of the individuality. Thus Bruno’s 
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divinity, tlie state, was rudely swept away. Bruno and 
Edgar Bauer were alike untiring in proclaiming that in 
tke individual kuman being was summed up all truth, and 
all reality. 

The most prominent name in connection with this 
movement was that of Ludwig Andreas Feuerbach, who 
was undoubtedly the most popular exponent of the in- 
dividualist and empiricist reaction against the Hegelian 
Monism. It is perhaps hardly fair to call the movement a 
reaction, fer strange as it may at first sight seem, it was 
the natural working out of one of the sides of HegeFs 
doctrine. Owing to the very synthetic nature of xhat 
doctrine, it only required a very slight change to trans- 
form it, on the one hand into pantheism, and on the other 
into Monadism. The moment the fundamental point of 
view of “ Theory of Knowledge ” fell out of sight, and to 
minds which could see in the distinctions it expresses, mere 
word-jugglery, absolute individualism was the necessary 
issue. Of course subjective Idealism of the Leibnitzian 
type must have been the inevitable outcome in a meta- 
physical point of view, but metaphysio was at a discount 
just at this time, and#in consequence, it was in practical 
departments rather than in the region of pure speculation, 
that the new development manifested itself. All Feuer- 
bach’s works have a distinctly practical tendency ; with 
pure speculation he concerns himself little. His strength 
lies in negative criticism. The salient points of Feuer- 
bach’s theory will be found in the Essence of Christianity,” 
the English translation of which, by George Eliot, is well 
known. Bruno Bauer and Feuerbach were naturally in 
opposition to Strauss, who held strongly to the Pan- 
theistic side of Hegelianism ; for Strauss, the individual 
mind was the reflection of “ the All,” the immanent divine 
principle ; for Feuerbach, the divine principle was simply 
the reflection within itself of the individual mind. On 
the political side the difference between them was even 
more accentuated — Strauss was the Tory, Feuerbach and 
the Brunos were Kevolutionists. In a small brochure^ 
entitled ‘ The H0I3J Family Bauer,’ the eminent Socialist 
writers, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, criticised the 
foregoing writers with characteristic humour. 
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The most remarkable product albeit the reductio ad 
alsurdum of the ex-Hegelian individnalists, was the little 
work of Max Stirner (Dn Schmidt), entitled theMn- 
diTidnal and His Possession’ {JDer Eimige md sein 
Eigenthum), in which the author seeks to show the heresy 
from their own point of view, even of Penerbach and Bauer 
themselves ; how, that is, even in their later writings the 
religions principle still clings to them, as shown in their 
admission of the Ideal of society or humanity as an object 
of devotion for the individnaL The Individnai and His- 
Property” might serve as a text-book for onr modern 
individnalist-anarchists. The principle of Individualism 
is there pushed to its only logical conclusion. The “ self- 
conscionsness ” of Baner, the “ humanity ” of Feuerbach, the 
“■society” of the Communists, are all stigmatised as relics 
of superstition, as objects of worship. From these stand- 
points, all and severally, the individual as such is lost 
sight of, and yet only the individual is real. He who 
devotes himself to aught outside himself, without receiving 
an equivalent for his devotion, surrenders his individuality 
— he is superstitious. The individual Ego is the only 
concrete, all else is abstract and unreal. “ The Ideal, the 
Man, is realised when the Christian conception becomes 
converted into the proposition, ‘ 1 this individual am the 
man.’ The conceptual question ‘ what is the man ? ’ has 
then resolved itself into the personal one ‘ who is the man ? ’ 
with ‘ what ’ the conception was sought to be realised ; with 
‘ who ’ there is no longer any more question, but the answer 
is immediately present in the question, the question answers 
itself of itself ... I am the owner of my power, and I it 
is who know myself as individual. In the individual this 
owner returns to the creative nothing out of which he was 
born. Every being that is above me, be it God, be it man,, 
weakens the feeling of my individuality, and pales before 
the sun of this consciousness, I place my interest in my- 
self, the individual ; it stands then on the same footing as 
its transient mortal creator, who thus feeds upon himself. 
I may therefore say, * I have placed my interest in nothing * ” 
(per Einzige nnd sein EigentJium, p. 491). This is 
certainly a novel way of arriving at the Stoic “ apathy, 
for such is practically the result of Max Stimer’s reasoning,. 
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as -will be apparent from the concluding sentences of his 
booh, which we have jnst quoted. But the preposterous 
result, and mnch besides in the work, which is merely 
paradoxical and bizarre, does not detract from the fact of 
there being much also that is valuable in the shape of 
criticism scattered np and down the volume. The reply 
of Feuerbach to this attack was hardly np to his usual 
standard. 

The chief organ of the Hegelian left at this period was 
the Hallesclien Jalirhiiclier, the editor being Arnold Enge, 
who was one of the foremost leaders of the German revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848. Unlike Stranss, the Baners, 
and Feuerbach, who can hardly be regarded as belonging 
to the Hegelian school at all, Enge was, at least for a long 
time, comparatively orthodox in the essentials of his 
Hegelianism; tho JaJirhuclier nevertheless formed the 
general meeting-ground for all groups of the party ; and 
indeed it was in their pages that some of the earlier essays 
of Edgar Bauer ajDpeared. A manifesto, published in the 
year 1840, by Enge and his co-editor, Echtermeyer, 
nominally on “ Eomanticism and Protestantism,” but 
which was really a ^^hinly veiled political essay, had a 
wide-reaching influence at the time. 

The Jalirhiiclier now began to directly attack the old 
Hegelians for their superstitious reverence for the master^s 
doctrine, as well as for their political indifferentism. They 
were accused of treating the Logic as a kind of Yeda, while 
Euge prophesied the rapidly approaching end of the 
kingdom of the Hegelian Brahma. Hegel himself was 
vigorously assailed for his reactionism. In July 1841 the 
Hallesclien Jalirbuclier appeared as the Deutsclien Jalirhiiclier^ 
the change of name being accompanied by a declaration 
of principles in which the strict Hegelian orthodoxy was 
formally renounced in its threefold character, philosophic, 
religious, and political. All the fetters of superstition, 
which had hitherto clung to the Jahi^hiiclier^ were hence- 
forward to be discarded. Henceforth it would openly 
occupy the position of Strauss and Feuerbach in Theology, 
while a determined^w'ar was to be waged against Feudalism 
in all its surviving forms. The great merit of the 
Hegelian philosophy would be recognised to consist in its 
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ItaTing freed men from traditional prejudice. The time 
had come, Enge declared, in a subsequent number, when 
the Church should become the School, and Liberalism give 
place to Democracy. The publication of the Jalirhucl^r 
ceased in 1843, and Euge repaired to Paris, w^here, in con- 
junction with Marx, he brought out a few numbers of 
another journal, the Deutschfranzdsisclien Jalirhuclier, Ee- 
turning to Saxony, in 1846, he produced his third venture, 
the Beform, and sat for some time in the parliament of 
Frankfort. On the subsidence of the revolutionary move- 
ment, in 1850, Euge came over to England, where he 
continued to reside till his death, which occurred at 
Brighton early in the year 1881. Euge is unquestionably 
the leading figure of the Hegelian left on its political side, 
and, as already observed, on the dissolution of the school 
practical questions assumed a more and more exclusive 
importance. 

We have only mentioned a few of the more striking 
names, connected with this period, the interest of which, 
from a purely speculative point of view, is secondary. 
With the revolution of 1848 conditions were changed ; the 
Hegelian school was finally dissolved, and those who had 
constituted it were scattered. Among the surviving 
academical “ monuments of the older Hegelianism may be 
mentioned, Erdmann, the author of the well-known 
‘History of Philosophy,’ professor at Halle ; Euno Fischer, 
professor at Heidelberg, and Michelet of Berlin. Hegel’a 
pupil and biographer, Eosenkranz, died in 1883. 


THE DEVELOPMENT FEOM KANT 
TO HEGEL. 

^ EETROSPECT AND OBITIOISM. 

We liave now reached the close of the movement inangnrated 
by Kant, and therewith the close of the History of Philo- 
sophy properly so called. The later speculation, that is, 
such as is subsequent to the Hegelian movement, belongs 
to current thought, and cannot as yet be assigned a place 
in history. Of this we shall treat in the following and 
concluding division of the present work. Our object in 
this section is to take a general survey of the Kantian 
and post-Kantian movement, and to endeavour to extract 
from it its historical meaning. 

Kant, we have seen, was the pioneer of a line of specu- 
lative thought, which* restored to philosophy the larger 
basis it had occupied under the ancients, by re-opening 
those wider issues, which had furnished the themes of 
the treatises of Plato and Aristotle, issues which form part 
of one problem — ^that as to the meaning and constitution 
of reality. We have noted how Kant’s simple psycho- 
logical query, How are synthetic propositions a piori 
possible? directly involved the question, How is ex- 
perience itself possible? and how this brought us back 
to the fundamental inquiry of philosophy. The order 
in which Kant discusses this problem in the ‘ Critique,’ 
and elsewhere, was immediately determined by the 
course of his own thought. The key to the whole is 
however, to be found in the deduction of the categories 
from the ultimate unity of apperception or consciousness. 
The question now arises, Is this thought-unity from which 
Kant starts really ultimate? Is the ultimate form of the 
category absolute ? Ts pure thought subject? Does not con- 
sciousness presuppose that which becomes conscious ? In other 
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words, Is not tlie tMnk” itself snsceptible of farther 
analysis? Is not tHis ultimate I distingnisbable from its 
thinking We believe it is, and that tbe treatment of tbis 
principle as final, and as a purely logical or formal nn^ty, 
is tbe origin of tbe tendency in speculation Mtberto, even 
where professing to be most synthetic, to become onesided. 

The synthetic unity of the consciousness, the logical 
element, presupposes the alogical element, the J, or the 
principle, which 'becomes unified. This principle which^ 
considered per se, consciousness or knowledge it^ielf presup- 
poses, may hence be regard as the matter of which thought 
or consciousness is the form. Now we contend that this 
ultimate, all-penetrating material moment — ^the subject 
as such — ^has been ignored by most of the leaders of speeu- 
lation from Plato to Hegel, and an appearance of having 
transcended the distinction been obtained by the hypos- 
tasis of form, . At first sight this may seem a subtlety 
which can have very little speculative, and certainly no 
practical, importance ; but we shall endeavour to show that 
it does, as a matter of fact, give a colouring to the whole 
course of thought, being the general speculative expression 
of an entire code of ideas ; and tbat the antagonism of 
Materialism and Idealism, using these terms in their widest 
sense, is involved in it. In the speculative or generic 
method, which deals with a process out of relation to time, 
the starting-point is also the goal, the beginning and the 
end meet as in a circle. The ultimate principle which in- 
volves and includes all others is necessarily the determinant 
of the entire system of principles. Hence, whether that 
ultimate principle be formal or material, logical or alogical, f 
makes a profound difference, and decides indeed the whole 
character of the system. 

In Plato, what we are here contending for, is very plainly 

* Descartes, in Ms famous Cogito, gave modem speculation at starting 
a formalist impulse. (See p. 146, supra.) 

t The word alogical,” it has been suggested to me is objectionable,, 
as conveying the idea of an “ unknowable,” a surd ” outside the system 
of experience rather than an element therein.* The terms “positive- 
logical” and “negative logical,” might be substituted for “logicaP*^ 
and “ alogical,” though we venture to think tfie context will preclude 
misconception on this head. 
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exhibited* The unifying thought-form the logos is abstracted 
from its alogical matter ^ tbe Syle^ and bypostasized tbrougb- 
out, as tbe system of Ideas, wbicb reaches its cnimination 
in tljLO all-embracing supreme Idea. Aristotle lights upon 
the abstraction so glaringly and consistently carried out 
by Plato and energetically denounces him for it. But, 
nevertheless, Aristotle himself falls into substantially the 
same attitude. For him also pure form — ^in other words, 
the Ideal, the creative intellect,’ as actus ptcrus-— was 
the determining element — the all-embracing fact — ^in the 
constitution of the real. All systems founded on Plato 
and Aristotle exhibit the same tendency, that namely, to 
the hypostasis of the pxire form of consciousness and 
a fortiori of Thought or the Ideal as such. 

We pass over those lines of development, such as the Dog- 
matic and the Empirical, in which, since they are not based 
on speculative or transcendental analysis, the abstraction 
in <][uestion is not so obvious, or so easily pointed out in a 
few words ; and coming to Kant, who re-affirmed the analysis 
of experience or reality as the first problem of philosophy, 
we find the same abstraction made at starting,'^' the 
abstraction namely of Jshe form of knowing, or thinking 
from its matter^ the alogical subject which it presupposes, 
and whose self-determination thought is. Fichte, at first 
sight, appears to adopt a more concrete standpoint. This 
is even confirmed, as it would seem by certain statements 
and certain portions of his analysis. But when the 
system is viewed as a whole (not to speak of reiterated 
assertions to the same effect), it is seen that experience 
with Fichte, no less than with Kant (in his transcendental 
deduction), is analysed only into the formal unity of con- 
sciousness, that Fichte’s “ ego ” is pure thought, and not 
that which thinks and which is the possibility of thought. 
The moment of actual self-consciousness is the determining 
moment of the whole. To Schelling the same remarks 
aj>pty, at least as far as the earlier form of his system is con- 
cerned ; the synthetic unity of apperception in ScheUing’s 
system appears as the formal indifference or identity 

^ As regards this , it mtist be remembered, however, that the deduction 
of the categories, with Kant himself, only concerned one Side of iiis 
system. 
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between subject and object. There are modes of state- 
ment m Scbelbng as there are in Fichte, which would 
seem to indicate that they had a presentiment of the 
absti-action involved in the procedure which they bad 
inherited from Kant. But these were not strong enough 
to alter the fimdamental character of their systems. Their 
ultimate principle remained self-consciousness, that is, 
not the Ego, but the Bgo s consciousness of itself. They 
were formal, and abstractly Idealistic ^ 

The principle which Fichte and ScheUing w(ire vaguely 
cognisant of, but the real bearing of which they failed to 
grasp, was seized by Schopenhauer, and placed in the fore- 
Iront of his philosophy under the name of Will. We do 
not of course mean to irnply that Schopenhauer was led to his 
principle by a systematically reasoned-out conception of the 

pred^sors, or that it adequately suppKes 
those defects. SchLOpenhaiier was TnnrA 
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evades, in liis own case, tlie obviousness of tbe formal 
nature of tbe standpoint lie occupies in common with Ms 
predecessors, at least as regards the working-out of his 
system by his dexterous manipulation of terminology. 
But it only requires the most cursory glance to see that 
the taint of Idealistic formalism pervades the whole 
Hegelian construction. With Hegel, the Concept or the 
Idea — pure consciousness — is the totality of the EeaL This 
alone is the sharpest and most distinct pronouncement of 
Thought ae the pius of the world-order. The way in 
which TIegel covers up his formalism is ingenious, but 
hardly convincing. Let us take as an instance, the passages 
on page 29 of the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ where Hegel defines 
the Ego as “ the universal in and for itself ; ” and again 
as “ pure self-reference,” “ the abstract universal ” “ the 
abstractly free,” &c. Hegel here refers to the synthetic 
unity of apiierception, the universal form — consciousness, 
which is, as he insists, formal and abstract ; but in this he 
clearly ignores that from which it is abstracted, the “ self’* 
of the ‘"‘reference,” the I which determines itself as 
thinldng. 

In his anxiety to grasp the wliatness of experience, he let 
go the tJiatness, The Hegelian would, of course, reply that 
the fact referred to, inasmuch as it represents the pssihiUtg 
of consciousness, that its whole positive determination is 
exhausted in being the possibility of consciousness, it is 
legitimate to regard merely as one of the momenta of con- 
sciousness. To this wo reply, that such a treatment in- 
volves hypostasis, a seizure of the formal instead of the 
material moment as the primal determinate of the real, 
which although it matters little in -puro speculation, 
amounting to little beyond a difference of emphasis, 
has important consequences when carried out in more 
concrete sj)heres. The difference may he compared to two 
lines gradually diverging from one starting-point. At first 
the space between them is scarcely discernible, but the 
end shows a wide discrepancy. 

Merc subtle refinement, as it. seems, this distinction 
between the absolu^teness of the actual, formal moment, or 
consciousness itself, and of the possible, material moment, 
or that which is conscious, that which thinks, reappears, as 
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a.lready indicated, on another plane in the distinction 
between the Idealist and Materialist views of the universe. 
As a natural consequence, the Ethical problem of free-will 
and necessity, qf determination from within or without 
the empirically-conscious personality, hinges largely upon 
this. That man is able consciously to determine his actions 
is the theory of free-will; that his empirical conscious- 
ness merely registers a determination, of which it is not 
productive, is the doctrine of necessity as now understood. 
If the real be simply a system of logical determinations 
alone, if its totality is exhausted in the Logical ; if in its 
leading momenta, the formal is their determining side; 
then the philosophical-theistic, and fi:ee-will theory of 
the Hegelians of the right is established ; if on the other 
hand, consciousness is not creative ; if the Logical neces- 
sarily involves an alogical element, and it is this alogical 
element which determines, which is the in the 

production of the experienced world, then we have dis- 
covered the root-meaning of the protest of the left wing 
of the Hegelian school against the theistic and ideal- 
istic guise in which the doctrine was presented by the 
conservative side. 

Hitheii:o in all synthetic systems of philosophy it is 
the moment of form of limitation^ of for-itselfness which has 
dominated the whole; it has been made both telos and 
dynamis. For Plato, it was the Ideas which informed the 
unreal matter of the sense-world. For Aristotle, again the 
logos, the enteleckeia, was the determining principle of the 
Hyle, For Hegel lastly the formal moment wras absolute 
explicitly ; the Concept was self-existent. • 

But from another point of view, the matter may be 
regarded as self-determining, and the form as its self- 
determination ? The hypostasis of the formal moment 
which has so long dominated the speculative world 
then disappears. The ultimate principle of Theory of 
Knowledge,” or philosophy, the science which alone deals 
with first principles properly so-called, is no longer 
“ Consciousness,” or thought as such, but the alogical 
subject which determines itself as conscious, which is the 
mei&na prima of consciousness. A little reflection, we 
think, win enable the student to see that this initial 
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ciiaiige of attitude sMfts (so to speak) our point of vie-w 
tnrougliout every department of thought. The material 
rather than the formal henceforth becomes the determining 
mo3p.ent in the synthesis of all and every realiUjJ^ 

* Thus nature is self-determining and not determined ah extra by 
its mere formal moment which constitutes wiiat we term ‘‘natmal 
law/*' 
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In this concluding portion of the handhoot, we propose to 
consider the state of Philosophy during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. In doing so we shall pass OTer 
lightly those writers whose general influence and impor- 
tance is secondary in order, to afford more space for the 
exposition of the views of men who may be regarded as in 
some sense leaders of contemporary thought. 

Since the break up of the Hegelian school, Germany 
has fallen somewhat into the background in the matter 
of speculation. Philosophical literature pours forth 
abundantly, from the press but it represents for the most 
part merely the suridval or the revwal of older standpoints, 
without exhibiting any new development. The views of 
Herbart and of Schopenhauer have met with ampliflcation 
and modification at the hands of fluent and able waiters. 
As representative of these may he taken, on the one hand^ 
Von Hartmann, and on the other, Lotze. 

Eduard von Hartmann (born 1842, at Berlin) claims 
to be the reconciler of Hegel and Schopenhauer, hut 
is really in all essentials the follower of the latter. 
In his leading wmrk, ‘The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,’ Hartmann maintains the Spinozistic thesis of an 
unconscious Absolute, with the dual attribute of Will and 
Idea. He rejects the Dialectical method, and claims for his 
philosophy the inductive basis of physical science. “ Ac- 
cording to Hegel,” says Hartmann, “ only the Logical the 
Idea is ultimate, while according to Schopenhauer, the 
Alogical, the Will, is ultimate.” The conception of the 
Absolute, thepnwsof all reality, as in-eluding both Will and 
Idea, reconciles the antagonism betw^een them. “ It is the 
great service,” as Hartmann thinks of Schelling, “ to have 
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sliown the possibility of a modus mvendi between the two 
standpoints.” Schelling, however, spoilt the fertility of his 
conception by coquetting* with theology, which misled him 
ii:^o fantastic qnasi-personifications of these principles. 
Hartmann will know of no distinction between the method 
of philosophy and that of physical science : to proceed from 
the known to its as yet unknown ground of explanation 
is the true method in both cases. Hartmann’s exposition 
of his philosophy falls into three divisions, headed re- 
spectively;, “ The j)henomenon of the Un^onscions in 
corporeality;” “the Unconscions in the human mind;” 
and “ the metaphysic of the Unconscious.” 

In the first two divisions Hartmann seeks to sub- 
stantiate and illustrate his fundamental assumption in 
the regions of physiology and pathology ; in the third, 
in the human mind and in society. The term “ Conscious- 
ness ” with Hartmann, as with SchojDenhauer, means the 
empirical consciousness, and hence, like Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann properly insists on the correlation of conscious- 
ness with cerebral and nervous action. But although 
conscious activity (in the empirical sense) is inseparable 
from organic functicgi, this does not preclude us from 
regarding unconscious activity of a subjective nature from 
being the sine qua non of brain-function as of every other 
material process, which may h^nce be regarded as its pro- 
duct. This “ unconscious ” principle of Hartmann is not 
to be identified with Schopenhauer’s “Will.” Schopen- 
hauer, in proclaiming “ Will” thejpnws of the world-order, 
banished Intelligence, as a primary principle, altogether 
from his system. This was the weak point, according to 
Hartmann, in his doctrine, for Will alone, apart from In- 
telligence,- as the basis of the Eeal can furnish no rational 
explanation of the experienced world, nor a fortiori of the 
final purpose of such a world. In this particular the 
Hegelian doctrine of the Idea or the Eeason,as the ultimate- 
principle of Eeality, has the advantage over the doctrine 
of Schopenhauer; but Hegel, on his side, is unable to 
explain the irrational element in the world-order, which 
he glosses over under the name of chance. 

The true inductive method which Hartmann claims to- 
:i.pply to speculation reveals to us, that instinct, i.e. uncon- 
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scions Will in inseparable combination witli nnconscions 
Intelligeiice creates tlie "world : organic ana. animal func- 
tions, arbitrary and reflex motions, sexual^ love, cliaracter, 
genius, language (in its origin), nay, conscious tliouglit ^^nd 
perception tbemselves, are all reducible to nianitestations 
of an unconscious Will-Intelligence. The form, tlie adap- 
tability to its end of tke plienomenon, shows us Intelligence ; 
the phenomenon itself in its activity shows us Will. The 
conjunction of both, Will, w^hich is per se unintelligent, 
and Idea or Intelligence, which is per se powerless, as the 
dual attribute of one substance, suffices as the sole ground 
of explanation of the phenomenal world. The absence of 
the principle of Intelligence in Schopenhauer’s system 
prevented his arriving at an explanation of the rationality 
displayed in the order of the world; the absence of the 
motive power, Will, prevents Hegel from passing out of 
the region of the merely logical into that of the real or the 
existent. The conception of the union of Will and Idea, 
of the realisation of the logical rational Idea by the 
alogical non-rational Will, reconciles both systems by 
sxipplying the defective element in them. Isow, accoidiiig 
to Hartmann, the rational is real, ajid the real is rational. 

The rational and intelligent order in the real is expressed 
in a series of stages. The first is constituted, by the 
simple, attractive and repulsive force-centres, which aie 
the foundation of the corporeal world. They are the first 
product of the will-impregnated Idea, and form the first 
rung of the ladder which culminates in the conscious 
organism. Each successive step expresses a victory ox the 
Idea over the Will, of Intelligence over Wind impulse or 
force, of the Logical over the Alogical. ^ The easiest possible 
way to the attainment of its immediate end is the one 
chosen by the Idea. Thus nature prefers to bring about 
improvement in species by ‘‘ natural selectioii, and the 
** struggle for existence,” rather than to attain the same 
object by a more cumbersome, even though a less wasteful 
method. The goal of this -world-evolution is the complete 
subjugation of the (non-rational) Will, by the (mtional) 
intelligence. But the complete victory of the Logical over 
the Aloiiical -Dresupposes consciousness, and hence the pro- 
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towards one point, to the point, viz., where the organism 
has the conditions of consciousness complete within 
itself. This completeness is first attained in the human 
hi%,in and nerve system. Conscionsness may he called the 
final emancipation of the Intelligence or Eeason from its 
bondage to the Will. 

The conscious organism once given, its happiness he- 
comes henceforth the more or less immediate purpose of 
the world; hut this notion of happiness is an illusion 
which hides from us the higher and ultimate end of 
consciousness, which is not human ha|)piness, hut the 
emancipation of the world-principle. Here the coinci- 
dence of Hartmann with Schopenhauer comes into view. 
To Hartmann, as to Schojpenhauer, existence is a huge 
blunder. The more intelligence grows, the clearer it 
becomes that the pleasure of the world is vastly out- 
balanced by the j)ain ; and this applies alike to the indi- 
vidual life, and to the life of the race. A crucial instance 
of it is afforded by a comparison of the amount of pleasure 
present in the animal which eats, as compared to the 
amount of pain present in the animal which is eaten. In 
human history the illusion of the possibility of realising 
human hap23iness presents itself in three phases. In the 
classical world happiness was believed to be attainable in 
the present life of the individual. In the Christian world 
happiness is believed to be attainable in a future life of 
the individual. This belief, which modern science has 
;shattered, is now succeeded by the third phase of the 
illusion, which conceives happiness as possible in the 
future of the race. Once this illusion has been lived 
through, the truth will be apparent ; there will be no 
room for any further illusion as to the possible realisation 
of happiness. The one end will henceforth be Nirvana, 
though not the Nirvana of Schopenhauer, who takes 
account of the individual merely, and not of the race. 
The quietism which Schopenhauer preached is simply a 
phase of ^ the Christian religious spirit. There is no short 
cut to Nirvana, such as Schopenhauer imagined, attainable 
by the individual. •The pietistic results of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy must be given up for a more extended view, 
which shows us the individual as powerless to arrest the 
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world-process, which exhibits the act of reminciation as 
brought about through the desire of happiness having 
been, in the natural order of things, quenched, not in the 
individual alone, but throughout all conscious beings. 

Even the highest of all pleasures, literary and artistic 
activity, in this third stage of the illusion into which we 
are now entering begins to wear itself out. All tends to a 
low level of mediocrity. The combination of selfishness and 
sympathy, which sees in the future happiness of the whole, 
a reward for the sacrifice of individual well-being, will 
have had its day, according to Hartmann, when wealth 
and comfortable circumstances — ^in short, all that can be 
effected alike for the race or the individual — ^is seen to be 
of no lasting value in producing happiness, and this expe- 
rience is being made by increasing numbers (?) in propor- 
tion to the spread of civilization. This on the one hand* 
On the other, the teaching of experience shows us that 
the sum of actual pain in no wise tends to diminish. 
Side by side with the advance of medical knowledge, 
illness, more especially obscure and chronic maladies, 
increase in greater proportion. Hunger consumes an ever- 
widening social area with the jiecessary progress of 
population. ‘*The most contented peoples are the rude 
nature races, and of the civilized races, the uneducated 
classes ; with the growing culture of the people, grows, as 
experience shows us, discontent.*' We must nevertheless, 
by the force of an invincible and irresistible destiny, press 
on along the road which inevitably leads to the dispei>ion 
of our most cherished hopes, to the recognition of those 
hopes as illusions. hTothing will be left then, the last 
illusion having vanished, than the desire for euthanasia, a 
painless extinction. ‘‘ The Logical,” says Hartmann, 
‘‘ directs the world-process in the wisest manner towards its 
goal — the highest possible development of consoioosness 
— ^which, once attained, consciousness siiffices to hurl back 
the whole actual Will into nothingness, whereby at once 
the process and the world comes to an end without leaving 
so much as a fragment behind with which a further process 
could begin. Thus the Logical constitutes the woiid in 
the best possible way that it may most readily attain to 
emancipation, and not in one whereby its pain would be 
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infinitely perpetuated ’’ (PhiloBo^Me des Uiihewmsten, 3rd 
ed., p. 756). 

We do not i3ropose to attempt any detailed criticism of 
H^'tmann’s system. It is vulnerable at a bnndred points. 
Hartmann, nevertbeless, has a significance with relation 
to the development of German speculation, and this 
significance consists in his having emphasised the dis- 
tinction already alluded to between the point of view 
which analyses all experience into logical or positive 
thought-determinations, and that which sees in the 
alogical an element of prior necessity to the logos. This 
is the point from which Hartmann’s metaphysic starts. 
But his system exhibits a hopeless confusion between the 
spheres of “Theory of Knowledge,” Physics, and Meta- 
physics, which inevitably leads to a fantastic semi-theo- 
sophical treatment of the problem. His initial rejection 
of the dialectical method and naive announcement of the 
attainment of speculative results, according to the method 
of natural science, many will think, puts the subse- 
quent construction out of court at once, so far as serious 
criticism is concerned. The “ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,” and indeed, Tcmre or less, all Hartmann’s works are 
without doubt suggestive, and apart from their readable 
style, they will well repay perusal. Hartmann’s pessimism, 
which has descended straight from Schopenhauer, with, 
however, the not unimportant modification already men- 
tioned, is one of the most natural literary expressions of the 
effete civilization of an age of transition. This comes out 
more especially when Hartmann criticises the present order 
of society with its dull level of mediocrity and gi'owing 
inequality of social conditions, as though it represented 
the final stage of human progress. A part at least of his 
argument in the chapter on the third stage of the illusion, 
rests upon the assumption that the present basis of society 
is necessarily permanent. Hartmann sees that things 
perforce tend from bad to worse, proceeding on current 
lines, but he ignores the possibility of a fundamental 
change in the constitution of society, and therefore of 
human life generally. The all-degrading black coat of 
the Bourgeois, covering, as it does, a mental and ph^^sical 
constitution, sodden by profit-mongering in its various 
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phases, it does not seem to occur to Hartmanii, maj 
possibly account for iiis pessimism as it does for many 
other things ; and that pessimistic views of the universe 
may pass away as a tale that is told, together with the 
aforesaid blach-coated creature, whom he justly takes as 
the sign and symbol of universal mediocrity. 

Eudolph Hermann Lotze (born May 21, 1817, died July 
1st, 1881) represents another phase of dogmatic reaction 
against the formalism of Hegel. Just as Hartmann's 
philosophy is a following out of the doctrines of Schopen- 
hauer, so Lotze's may be considered as related to those of 
Herbart, though the connection is, perhaps, not so close in 
the latter as in the former case. 

Lotze entirely repudiates the dialectical method and all 
speculation immediately based on that method, though 
without on the other hand regarding the methods of physical 
science as in thenaselves ultimate. To understand the writ- 
ings of Lotze, of which ‘ The Metaphysic ' and ‘ The Logic ^ 
were the earliest, though the ‘ Microcosmos ' is the most 
important, it is necessary to hear in mind that his mind 
was essentially douhle-sided. Possessed of a consummate 
reverence for the methods of physical science, he had an 
artistic side which could not rest satisfied with those 
methods considered as final. The following statement of 
his position is taken from Herr Merz’s article “ Lotze,’' in the 
‘ Encyciopsedia Britannica,' 9th edition : “ Lotze's definition 
of philosophy is given," says Herr Merz, after his expo- 
sition of logic has established two points, viz. the existence 
in our mind of certain laws and forms according to which 
we connect the material supplied to us hy our senses, and, 
secondly, the fact that logical thought cannot he usefully 
employed without the assumption of a further set of 
connexions, not logically necessary, but assumed to exist 
between the data of experience and observation. These 
connexions of a real, not formal, character are handed to us 
hy the separate sciences, and by the usage and culture of 
everyday life. Language has crystallized them into certain 
definite notions and expressions, without which wo cannot 
go a single step, hut which we have accepted without 
knowing their exact meaning, much less their origin. In 
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consequence tlie special sciences and the wisdom of common 
life entangle themselves easily and frequently in contra- 
dictions. A problem of a purely formal charcacter thns 
prtsents itself, viz. this — to try to bring unity and 
harmony into the scattered thonghts of onr general culture ; 
to trace them to their jDiimary assumptions and follow 
them to their ultimate consequences ; to connect them all 
together; to remodel, curtail, or amplify them, so as to 
reinoYe their apjmrent contradictions, and to combine them 
in the nnity of an harmonious view of things, and especially 
to make those conceptions from which the single sciences 
start as assumptions the object of research, and fix the 
limits of their aj)plicability. This is the formal definition 
of philosoj^hy. Whether an harmojoious conception thus 
gained will represent more than an agreement among our 
thoughts, whether it will represent the real connexion of 
things, and thus possess objective not merely subjective 
value, cannot be decided at the outset. It is also un- 
warranted to start with the expectation that everything 
in the world should be explained by one x^rinciple, and it 
is a needless restriction of our means to expect unity of 
method.” ♦ 

Lotze’s metaphysic starts with an examination of 
causality, and the categories, in accordance with his defi- 
nition of metaphysics, as the science which has for its 
objects of investigation those conceptions and propositions 
which in ordinary life and in the special sciences are 
applied as principles of investigation. It is divided into 
Ontology, Oosmoiogy, and Phenomenology. 

In entering upon the third division of his Methaphysic, 
Lotze says (Grundmge der Meta^^liydc^ § 26) : Omtologicalhj 
we have spoken of the * essence and states of the existent/ 
without being able to indicate wherein they either of them 
properly consisted. OosmologieaUy, we have assumed that 
from these unknown reciprocal effects of things proceeds 
for us the perceptive world of phenomena. Finally, at the 
close of the Cosmolog}^ requirements of the mind have 
made themselves apparent which presumably are only to 
be satisfied by an insight into the real nature of the things 
which constitutes that which the formal conditions of 
Ontology and Cosmology demand. Now the inner states 
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of all other things are impenetrable by ns ; only those of 
our own soul which we regard as one of these essences do 
we immediately experience. The hope arises to learn by 
this example what properly constitntes theposa'ifeye essence 
of other things. We might therefore term the last 
section of the Metaphysic as hitherto ‘ Pyschology/ were 
it not that the sonl is only of essential interest to ns here 
in so far as it is the snbject of knowledge.” 

In spite of his repndiation of Herbartianism, there is no 
thinker from whom Lotze has borrowed more than from 
Herbart. The method formulated by Lotze, that of the 
rednction of conceptions to distinctness and consistency, 
is almost identical with that of Herbart. The extreme 
plnralism of Herbart is indeed abandoned in favour of 
what is in essence, a kind of Spinozistio Monism, though 
it subsequently assumes the regulation theistic guise led 
up to by “the idea of the Good.” As its result Lotze’s 
Metaphysio gives three ultimate ideas, “(1) that of one 
infinite essence^ to whose necessity the ontology points; 
(2) that which we have develo])ed in brief that all true 
reality is possible only in the form of spirituality ; (3) the 
one just indicated, although properly-speaking indemon- 
strable by metaphysic itself, that the highest ground for 
the determination of the world and of our metaphysical 
thoughts thereupon must be sought in the idea of the 
highest goodJ^ 

“ The union of these three propositions,” continues 
Lotze, “ gives the result that the substantial ground of 
the world is an intelligence whose essence our cognition can 
only indicate as the living actual good. Everything finite is 
the action of this infinite. Eeal beings are those of its 
actions which it continuously maintains as the active and 
passive centres of out-and-in-going effects ; and their 
‘reality,’ that is the relative independence accruing to them, 
consists not in a ‘being outside the infinite’ (which no 
definition can make clear), but only therein that they 
are for themselves as spiritual elements ; this for-itsoifness 
is the real in that which inadequately formulate as 
‘being outside the infinite/ What we ordinarily call 
‘ things ’ and ‘ events,’ are the sum of those other actions 
which the highest principle in all minds carries out in 
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so systematic and orderly a connection that this must 
appear to constitute a spaoial world of sulbs.taiitiai and 
active things. Bufc the meaning of the universal laws 
in accordance with which the infinite mind proceeds in 
the creation, maintenance, amd regulation of this apparent 
world of things are consequences of the idea of the good 
in which its nature consists.” (^Grundzuge der Metaiiliysic, 
§ 94 ) 

The physiological researches of Lotze it is which have 
given him iiis position in the world of thought. There is 
little that is original in the purely philosophical side of his 
speculation, which, after all is said, amounts to no more 
in the last resort than a quasi- Leibnitziaii Theism, dressed 
up \\dth results derived from Fichte, Sclielling, and Hegel 
(albeit the speculative method by which those results are 
obtained, and in the light of which they alone possess 
meaning is rejected), and last, but not least, of Herbart. 
The cleverness with which these ideas, derived from 
different systems, are pieced together and the whole made 
to acquire plausibility by being dexterously interwoven 
with the results of the latest scientific research, has sufficed 
to give the system a <iertain importance, which it would 
not otherwise possess, in current philosophical literature. 
The best short account of Lotze is that given by Erdmann 
at the close of the second volume of his history. 

Among other representatives of current German philo- 
sophy may be mentioned Eugeh Duiruma, whose standpoint, 
that of a somewhat crude materialism, is worked out in his 
Cursus der Philosophies Diihring attaches a high value to 
Oomte and Feuerbach as well as to Buckle and the 
English empirical thinkers, with the exception of Herbert 
Spencer, for whom he has a profound contempt. 

The law of identity is the ultima le la^v of all reality. 
(This is of course aimed at the Hegelians. ) It is a fallacy 
to regard the conceptions of universality and law as ex- 
changeable ; an individual fact may have the notion of 
law or necessity attaching to it. Duhring is an Atoinist. 
The atom is the •ultimate real. The complementary 
principle to matter in the construction of reality is that 
of change and |)ermanence. For the cause of the primal 
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origin of motion or cliange in material sulostance, science 
is at present nnaMe to offer any satisfactory account ; this 
is the task for Mechanics in the future. Antagonistic 
motion is the sole method of progress. Dtihring wonld 
explain all phenomena on strictly mechanical principles. 
Like all other cosmic processes, feeling is reducible to the 
opposition of forces ; all feeling involyes a sense of resis- 
tance. In sense-perception nature, so to say, repeats her- 
self, hence the natural assumption that j)crception corre- 
sponds to objectivity is justified. What the feelings are 
for knowledge, the emotions are for action. It is not, 
however, in his philosophy proper that such importance 
as Diihring possesses is to be found; but rather in his 
criticism of society and in his insights into the fixture, in 
which he has borrowed largely from Marx and Lasalie, 
whom he at the same time attacks for their Hegelianism. 

We must not omit to notice also the eminent author of 
the History of Materialism, Feiedeich Albert Laitge 
(1828-1875). Lange’s great work falls into two divisions. 
Materialism before Kant, and modern Materialism. The 
first is divided into four sections, which treat respectively 
of antiquity, the transition peiiod, the seventeenth century, 
and the eighteenth century. In the first of these Lange 
explains how the earliest philosopical attempts necessarily 
led to a mateiialism, of which the highest development 
was in the theory of Demokritos, who undoubtedly gave 
expression to some of the most im23ortant doctrines of 
modern science. The comx^lementary antithesis to materi- 
alism in antiquity Lange finds in the sceptical sensualism 
of Protagoras. These are alike opj>osed to the Sokratic- 
Platonio philosophy. This portion of the work contains 
much valuable and interesting criticism. The second 
section, which deals, beside, witli the attitude of the three 
monotheistic religions to Materialism, shows the essentially 
antipathetic nature of the Aristotelian philosophy, to the 
pure empiricism of natural science, which latter indeed 
only became possible, on the fall of Aristotelianism from 
the supremacy it held during the midille ages. The third 
section treats of Gassendi and Ho])bes as the fathers of 
modem Materialism, and of their infiuence on the empiricist 
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movement in England; also of the devleopment of the 
Cartesian mechanical theory of the universe on the conti- 
nent, into the thorough-going Materialism of La Mettrie 
anc\ his successors. This last is dealt with in the fourth 
section of the first book, which also contains Lange’s state- 
ment of his own position towards Materialism. While 
acknowledging the materialistic attitude to be the only 
one comioatible with the true scientific view of the universe, 
he finds its weak point in the non-recognition of the fact 
that the scientific aspect of things is not the only one, but 
that there are other ways of envisaging the universe which 
if ignored make man one-sided. 

The second book treating of the history of Materialism 
since Kant, is also arranged in four sections, the first deal- 
ing with Kant himself and his relation to Materialism, 
together with the post-Kantian materialists, Feuerbach, 
Moleschott, Buchner, Czolbe, &c., in the course of which 
Lange clearly shows Kant to be the dividing line which 
has cut off the possibility of any return to the old naive 
Materialism of the last century. The second section is 
concerned more particularly with the questions raised by 
recent scientific research. The result arrived at is that 
while we have to thank Materialism for the banishment 
of the notions of miracle and arbitrariness from nature, 
and for its deliverance of men from the fear of super- 
natural powers and agencies ; that notwithstanding, its 
central positive dogma of the absoluteness of corporeal 
substance cannot stand in face of the advances of modern 
thought alike in physic and metaphysic. The law of the 
persistence of force is altogether incompatible with the 
dogmatic side of materialism. J ohannes Muller’s researches 
into the physiology of the senses bring us back from a 
standpoint of physical science to the essentially meta- 
physical result, that the sense-world, our own body of 
course included, is only a product of our sense-organisa- 
tion. The latter portion of the 'work contains an aide 
criticism of the current political economy. Lange strongly 
deprecates the tendency to confound truth in the sense of 
mere theoretical tnj.th with worth or desirability. Man 
has not only the impulse to attain to truth, but also to 
the good in the sense of the worthful in-itsclf, Kant’s 
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Ideas are an instance of confusion between these two 
essentially disparate things. 

Our notice of Lange’s book, one 'which is perhaps more 
widely read than any other philoso]phical work in Gerinahy 
at the present time, and which has been translated into 
most European languages, aptly closes our brief sketch of 
current German philosophical literature, since the philo- 
sopliical activity of Germany at the present time signalises 
itself rather in the department of historical research than 
in that of constructive thought. The names^of Kuno 
Fischei', of Erdmann, of Urberweg, of Zeller, and many 
more, now living or but recently dead, that is well-nigh all 
the most important German philosophical writers of the 
ju’esent day, illustrate this remark. This tendency of 
German philosophical thought to turn for its aliment to 
historical studies is by no means an unmixed evil, if an 
evil at all. The time has passed, if indeed it ever was, 
when independent thought was of itself almost sufficient 
for serious and lasting philosophical work. Henceforward 
every new departure or develoj^ment in philosophy must 
not merely take casual account of, but be consciously based 
on, the general evolution of philosophy in the past. He 
who aspires to be a serious thinker and neglects' the 
history of philosophy seals the fate of his ivork. For this 
reason the research of the Germans into the history of 
philosophy is a necessary element in the future progress of 
j)hilosophy. We now leave Germany to consider the 
recent and current movement of philosophy in France and 
England. 

The French as a nation have never been remarkable for 
originality in speculative thought, sotting aside one or two 
noteworthy exceptions, of which Descartes is the most 
striking. As a result, there is only one modern French 
thinker who will fall wdthin the scope of the present work, 
and he not so much because of his originality as on 
account of his relations to contemporary English thouglxt 
and of the influence he has exercised directly" or iiulireetly 
on the average “cultured” Englishnmn of the j)rese 3 it 
generation. The thinker referred to is AuausTS Co.mtk. 
Comte was bom at Montpellier in 1798, and died at Paris 
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in 1857. Originally a disciple of Saint-Simon, tlio most 
learned and original of the Utopian-Socialist tliiukurs of 
the first half of the present centnry, Comte’s ]H>litieaI^ 
and social speculations hear the nnniistakalde impress of 
their original, though it may he fairly doubted whether 
this has been improved hy the transformation it has 
undergone. The j^hilosophical side of '' PositivismC’ as 
Comte designated his system, consists in a classification of 
the mathematical and natural sciences and a systemati- 
sation of the conclusions of scientific method. The net 
result is iiot altogether unlike the system of Hegel in- 
verted. The great polemic of the PhihsopJne Fositire is 
against what Comte terms the metap>hysical spirit and 
metaphysical entities, hut which, translated into other 
language, are simply the hypostasized abstract ions proper 
to the abstract-dogmatic phase of thought. Tins is all 
that is meant by the second of the three stages through 
which Auguste Comte claims the human mind to pa^ss. 

The parallel between Comte and Hegel, just referred to, 
has been noticed elsewhere. It is worth}^ of remark/^ 
says Mr. Shadworth-Hodgson (‘ Time and Space, ’ p. 
et seq.), ‘‘that there are many points of rosemblaneo 
between the Logic of Hegel, the protagonist of Ontology, 
and the FMlos6pMe Fosifive of Comte, tlie protagonist i>f 
Positivism. There is first the siniijiirity of llegcFs 
Absolute Mind and Comte’s Vmi Grand Etri\ or Humanity, 
each of which is the coucoinitant result, if I may so speak, 
of the evolution of the woiid-Iiistory ; each of which 
personified as a single individual ; and each of which is 
the object of divine honours; and these three ]#olnts of 
similarity sujipose several minor ones. Then again, ihorc 
is the progression by triplets in Hegel, in wliicli the lirst 
member is the cm sleJi^ihe last the an tnidjar an*! 
middle the transition between them ; wlii'le the last stage, 
when reached, throws back liglit upon the nafnn* tl’ h/.ih 
the previous stages, not imderstocd before they hm! pne 
duced their results. To this answers Comte V iluerriin* of 
a triple stageyn the actual history of all develripin,.|}t, ih,» 
middle of which m but a tramsitfonal stattg uliieh eunifid, 
be judged of till the last stage has been rea-died, f u wijirlt 
it was a preparation; for instance, In the fields uf the 
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inteliectnal, the actiTe, and the affective functions of man, 
three stages may be observed : in the first, the fictive, the 
■abstract, and the positive stage ; in the second, the con- 
quering, the defensive, and the industrial ; and in dhe 
third, the domestic, the civil, and the universal^' PoZx- 
iiqtie Fositim^ vol. 4, chap. iii. p. 177. And again Q Time 
and Space,’ p]3. 401-2), Mr. Shadworth-Hodgson continues ; 

Both writers, each from his own point of view, and in 
his own half of the world, move ronnd the same centre ; 
for the principle which they share is the centel truth of 
their two systems. This truth in Hegel is, that the 
universe can only be' described, analysed, and known 
within itself. In the Fhilosophie Fodtive, the inling 
thonght, as exhibited in the Law of the Three States and 
elsewhere, is, that the search after causes is vain, and is 
superseded by the search after laws. In other words, 
analyse the. order of co-existence and the order of seqnence 
of phenomena within the world of phenomena, bnt seek 
no canse for any of them that is not itself a phenomenon. 
Both conceptions are the same, namely, to keep within 
phenomena, to analyse their order and interdependence, 
and to abstain from going beyond seeking the Why of 
the universe; instead of this, to seek only for the 
necessary or universal antecedents of particnlar objects, as 
parts of the whole. A difference between them there is, 
and a wide one, namely, that this mode of philosophising 
is in Comte a rennnciation of an attempt as useless, while 
in Hegel it is a claim to have succeeded in that attempt, 
the attempt to seize the Absolute, Look only for laws 
and not for canses, say they both ; philosophy is the dis- 
covery of laws and not of causes ; the absohite is not to be 
.seized, remain within your fixed limits. But why is the 
■absolute not to be seized? With Hegel because it has 
been seized already, is defined, and contains all causes 
within it ; with Comte, because it cannot be seized at all, 
■and we must content oxirselves without causes. Equally 
however in both cases is the search for cause given up.”’^' 

* While quoting the above passages as expressing an undoubted 
parallel between the two thinkers in question, the present -writer must 
not be understood as accepting mexj statement contained In them. 
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To tMs may "be added that even Comte’s polemic against ! 

what he calls materialism, that is the explanation of the 
phenomena of a higher . plane of nature by those of a 
lower, e,g, the treatment of social phenomena on physio- 
logical principles alone, or of vital phenomena on chemical 
principles, and so on, has its parallel in the jgotenees of 
Schelling and the determinate momenta of the Natur- 
^hiloso^pMe oilLegol, 

Comte’s law of the three stages with which the Positive 
Philosophy opens is as follows : ‘‘ That each of our leading 
conceptions — each branch of onr knowledge — passes 
successively through three different theoi^etical conditions : 
the Theological, or fictitions ; the Metaphysical, or 
abstract; and the Scieiitiffo, or positive. In other words, 
the human mind, by its nature, emploj^s in its progress 
three methods of philosophising, the character of which is 
essentially different, and even radically opposed, viz, the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive method. 

Hence arise three philosophies, or general systems of concep- 
tions of the aggregate of phenomena, each of which excludes 
the others. The first is the necessary point of dej)aTtxire of 
the human understan^ling ; and the third is its fixed and 
definite state. The second is merely a state of transition ” 

( Comte’s ‘ Positive Philosophy,* Martineau, vol. i. p|), l>-2). 

The employment of the word metaphysical to denote the 
second of these stages is entirely arbitrary. The originality 
and importance of the doctrine itself has moreover been 
greatly exaggerated. Students of Hegel will be familiar 
with the truth embodied in the conception, although 
otherwise expressed. In the first of the three stages, the 
modifications of phenomena are referred to the arbitrary 
will of a being or beings believed to be present in or 
Tilling over those phenomena ; in the second of the three 
stages, the cause of the phenomena and their modifications 
is referred to certain properties inherent in bodies, but 
which are abstracted from the body or whole to which they 
belong, and conceived as distinct entities or jpowers acting 
upon that body independently. The third, the so-called 
positive or scientific stage,, abandons the search for causes 
which had characterised the two previous stages, and 
restricts itself to the endeavour to discover the law, that 
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is tlio order of succession and co-existence obtaining 
witbin the Tarious groups or departments of natural 
pbenomena. 

According to Auguste Comte, all sciences bave rea<j]b.ed 
tbe positive stage, to a greater or less extent according to 
tbe complexity or simplicity of tbeir subject-matter, with 
tbe exIOeption of tbe last and most complex of tbem all, tbe 
science of man considered as a social and a moral being. 
Of tbis last science, as a science, be claims to bave been tbe 
founder, and to it be gives tbe name of Sociology, Comte 
bad inherited from Baint-Simon tbe idea ibat all mere 
tbeoretical knowledge, and indeed all special departments 
of buman activity whatever, should be subordinate to one 
great practical end ; the reorganisation of human life and 
society. Tbis it is only fair to remember was tbe goal be 
set before him from tbe first, and to this goal, there can be 
no doubt, be meant all bis scientific work to lead. Hence 
tbe filiation , of tbe sciences in tbe form of a hierarchy 
culminating in Sociology, and hence tbe im|)ortance 
attached to tbe elaboration of tbe latter science. The 
positive method hitherto bad been confined in its appli- 
cation to special groups or orders of pbenomena, in other 
words, tbe separate sciences, without those sciences ever 
having been co-ordinated into a whole or complete philo- 
sophy in accordance with that method. Tbis co-ordination 
it is' the aim of tbe Positive Philosophy to accomplish. 
Tbe key to tbe arrangement of tbe sciences Comte finds 
in tbe notions, (1) that tbe order of scientific study 
follows the order of pbenomena; and (2) that the more 
special and complex phenomena depend upon tbe more 
general and simple. Tbe most general facts will therefore 
be the first that will be studied, and tbe first to reach 
perfection as regards their formulation, Le, tbe positive 
method. Tbe hierarchy following these prineijdes is ar- 
ranged thus: Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Sociology; each step in tbis arrangement 
involves something specially its own over and above that 
involved in tbe previous step. It should be premised 
that Comte makes a primaiy distinctmn between a]>stract 
and concrete sciences ; tbe first (science proper) with which 
tbe hierarchy is alone concerned, treats of tbe abstract 
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relations or general laws of the varions groups of pheno- 
mena, the second with the history or description of the phe- 
nomena themselves, and with the special application of 
tho^e laws. 

The PJiilosojphie Positive is comprised in six volumes, of 
which the first three treat of the simpler or inferior 
sciences, and the last three of Sociology, which, as we have 
said, it is the great aim of Auguste Comte to establish on 
a jDositive, that is, inductive, basis. The law of the three 
states and ij;he conception of the hierarchy of the sciences 
together constitute the framework of the Oomtian system. 
The one shows us the necessary course of human know- 
ledge ; the other the necessary dependence of phenomena, 
and brings the phenomena of human society as much 
under the domain of law as those of Chemistry or Physics. 
This does not mean with Comte, that social phenomena 
can be adequately treated on the methods of any of the 
lower sciences ; on the contrary, he especially insists on 
each science having its own special logic, terming the non- 
recognition of this fact — the treatment of a higher science 
on the methods of a lower — materialism ; ail he means is 
£ that social science is ^ipossible apart from Biology, that 
^ this again presupposes Chemistry, while Chemistry pre- 
supposes Physics, &c. ; the whole series of the sciences 
resting on the fundamental laws of number, proportion, 
magnitude, &c., that is, on Mathematics, 

Having given a brief view of the general principles on 
which Positivism rests, we propose to say a few words, 
first on Comte’s view of historic evolution and afterwards 
on the scheme of social reconstruction, in the elaboration 
of which the later period of his career was occupied. 
The fundamental idea of Comte’s philosophy of history 
is the coincidence of the first or theological stage of the 
human mind with a military state of society. This, on 
passing into what Comte terms the metaphysical stage, is 
accompanied by a conflict between the military and the 
industrial spirit, which last is the social exj)ression of the 
final stage, the positive or scientific. Briefly expressed, 
the division is injbo offensive military! sm, defensive 
militaryism, and industry. The key to Comte’s theory of 
history is thus to be found in his law of the three stages, 
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from wMch it is furtlier obvious that he regards the cardinal 

factor in hnman development (a 

founder of Positivism is m full accoici witli tiio 

S* fcirf ^ '• *»ke., of the e.ghte»ft 

cent’ory') to be man’s intellectual side. 

“ ThoiK^li tlie elements of onr social evoliition 
oonneoted^and always acting _on each other 
•nrenonderant, in order to give an impulse _ to the iest, 
thouo-h they may, in their turn, so act upon it as to cause 
£ fetierV^nsion. We must find out thm superior 
element, leaving the lower degrees of , 

disclose themselves as we proceed; and we l^^vo not tc 
search far for this element, as we cannot err 
which can he best conceived of apart from the lest, not- 
withstanding their necessary connection 

sWa"nfluence of the appetites, the passions, ^d 
^STsentimSnts, not the less has 

fnrward under its direction. It is only tkroiigli tiie moio 
Ld more marked influence of the reason over the generd 
conduct of Man and of society, that the gradual 

race has attained that f''^P®’'®X’'’dfsXor™l 

which distinguish it so radically from the desultoij ami 
barren expansion of even the highest of the animal orders, 
which share, and with enhanced strength, the appet tes, 
the passions, and even the prim^ sentiments of Shm 
r Cerate’s ‘Positiye PMlosoplty, Martmean, i oL ii- P* 

^ After stating the principles of the new 
proceeds to give a sketch of historic evolution in ^ 
of these principles. The theological and 
already Wins with the primitive stage of universal 
fetichilm in which every object is pexsoinhed or eato 
with will. Its immediate development is the ascendency 
of star-worship (astrolatry) mergin| polytheism, ihe- 
most perfect type of which is to be found in the theocratic 
civilisations of the last, which represent its first phase. 
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and of wliicli tlae ancient Egyptian civilisation may be 
taken as a model. In the second phase presented in the 
earlier classical civilisation of Greece, we have what Comte 
terms an intellectnal polytheism. Ko priestly caste exists 
s'^ch as in Egypt. As a consequence, intellectual activity 
has a free outlet. In the third or Eoman period, that of 
the later classical polytheism, we have a civilisation in 
which militaryism is supreme, and conquest the all-power- 
ful motive-power, and not as in Greece a mere co-ordinate 
factor in social life, or as in Egypt subordinate to a 
sacerdotal class. The old ]polytheism already undermined 
by the metaphysical thought of Greece, could now no 
longer offer any resistance to the incursion of Semitic 
monotheism. The prevailing conception itself even had 
come to assume in the popular mind a form somewhat 
analogous to this. “The poj>ular idea of monotheism,” 
says Comte, “ closely resembles the latest polytheistic con- 
ception of a multitude of supernatural beings, subjected 
directly, regularly, and permanently to the sway of a 
single will, by which their respective offices are appointed; 
and the popular instinct justly rejects as barren the notion 
of a god destitute of ministers* Thus regarded, the transi- 
tion, through the ideft of Fate, to the conception of Provi- 
dence, is clear enough, as effected by the metaphysical 
spirit in its growth.” 

The civilisation in which the new monotheism issued 
was the feudal-catholic organisation of the middle ages. 
This, the ideal period of Positivism, is characterised first 
and foremost by the separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers, which is accompanied by the conversion 
of slavery into serfdom, by the institution of chivalry, by 
the domination of morality over polity, &c. With the 
decline and break-up of mediaeval society commences the 
transitional era of the “metaphysical spirit ” jpar excellence^ 
which reaches its culmination in the revolutionary philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, and in the ideas, such as 
“ natural religion,” “ popular sovereignty,” “ Hberty,” &c.^ 
characteristic of the revolutionary epoch of which the 
great crisis was the French Eevolution, but through which 
we are still passing. This is destined in its turn to issue 
in the positive regime^ social, political, and religious, as 
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described in Comte’s work, ‘ Tbe Positive Polity,’ and in a 
condensed form in tlie ‘ Positivist CatecMsm,’ and the 
‘ General View of Positivism.’ TMs, as the reader is 
doubtless awai’e, has been described as Catholicism minus^ 
Christianity ; with how much of justice may be gathered 
from what follows. 

Comte’s aim in the constrnctive portion of his work was 
to reconstitute human life without God or King ” {sans 
Dicu ni Boi), It has been alleged by a certain section of 
Comte’s disciples that there is a difference of attitude, 
amounting, indeed, to a change of front, between the 
earlier and the later sides of Comte’s doctrine. An 
examination of the works themselves will, we think, 
convince the candid outsider that there is no adequate 
ground for this assertion. In the later w’-orks, it is true, the 
loss pleasing sides of Comte’s temper and character assume 
greater prominence than in the earlier. Views which in 
the Fhihsophie Positive are expressed with the modesty and 
reserve of the philosopher, reappear in tho Politique Positive 
■and other vu-itings, belonging to this period, with all the 
asperity of dogmas pronounced ex cathedra by a pontiff, and 
to dispute which is impious. Comte’s religious disciples 
would probably defend this attitude as becoming the 
prophet-priest of a new cultus; but that of course is 
their affair. It must also he remembered that the hypo- 
thetical construction of a social order must necessarily 
involve a play of the imagination which would be 
altogether out of place in what claims to be a scientific 
exposition. 

Comte divides this portion of his system into the 

worship,” the “doctrine,” and the or “mode 

■of life.” The worship has for its object Humanity 
considered as a corporate being, past, present, and to 
come. For this worship, public and private, an elaborate 
ceremonial is mapped out, rivalling the Catholic ritual. 
The j)riesthood of the Comtian ciiltus are to be entrusted 
with the functions of teaching and moral exhortation. 

* Kot as Mr. Bridges renders it on tbe titlepage of bis translation 
of tlie ‘ General View of Positivism ’ (prcsnmably with a wholesome 
dread of the British Philistine before bis eyes) inesj^mtmly of God or 
King, 
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Tliey are to constitute a great s|)iritnal power, resembling 
the 'Catholic hierarchy of the middle ages, but posses- 
sing neither wealth nor material influence. The doctrine 
iaught, the creed of the new religion, consists of course 
of the Positive Philosophy. The third part, "‘the life,” 
embraces a description of the Comtian social and political 
organization which is to be the material basis of the 
whole. Politically the Positivist world is to consist of a 
commonwealth, at iirst composed of the flve western nations 
of Europe, though ultimately destined to absorb the w^hole 
world. Socially, the modern distinction of classes with 
some modiflcation is to be maintained. The middle classes 
are to form a hierarchy on an ascending scale, proceeding 
from the agricultural interest, which is the lowest, to the 
manufacturing interest, thence to the mercantile interest, 
and culminating in the banking interest. Outside this 
hierarchy is the bulk of the people, the proletariat together 
with the women who are to be rigorously excluded from ail 
industrial as well as public function, and of course the 
priestly class. The various minute, and to the non- 
Positivist, exceedingly funny regulations of public and 
private conduct, igay be penised in the works above 
mentioned. 

As regards the philosophical side of Positivism, it may 
be and has been criticised from a variety of standpoints. 
The most important ad Tiominem criticism is that of the 
scientifle specialist who declares Comte’s treatment of the 
special sciences in the first three volumes of the PhlosopMe 
Fositive to display inadequate knowledge of the several 
subjects treated, and a dogmatism as to results, which was 
not justified by the then state of those sciences, as is 
proved by the fact that many of them have failed to stand 
the test of later research. The hierarchy itself, as laid 
down by Comte, has been severely challenged in various 
quarters, and the artificial, character of any purely linear 
arrangement has been more than once pointed out. " 

Turning to what many of his disciples think Gointe’xS 
greatest title to philosophic fame, the foundation and 
elaboration of the science of Sociology, we should begin by 
denying his claim to originality. Kant clearly had the 
conception of such a science, as already mentioned (see 
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above, p, 251) ; tlie same may be said of Herder ; while 
Hegel distinctly formulated a sociological doctrine, besides 
working out a philosophy of history on its lines. The 
notion, therefore, of a continuity between the order of 
nature and that of human society was certainly not new. 
Just as little original was the notion of the main deter- 
minant of human progress being the speculative side of 
things; this was the view of tlie French eighteenth- 
century thinker, of a Turgot and Condorcet, no less than 
of the German metaphysician. That there are 'true and 
valuable suggestions to be found in Comte’s philosophy 
of history, it would be unjust to deny ; but it would be 
vain to deny that alike its fundamental principle and 
much of its working-out belongs to an antiquated method 
of dealing with history, and will not stand in , face of the 
light thrown upon social development by later tbought, 
in which, for the first time, vre have the clue to a really 
scientific theory of historical development — a theory which 
finds the determining factor in progress, to lie in economical 
and social condition rather than in speculative thought — 
in short, which treats political, religious and social forms 
as primarily growing out of material conditions, and not 
mce-versd, as in all preceding philosophies of history. 

Having said thus much in derogation of the exaggerated 
claims to recognition sometimes made on behalf of Comte 
as regards Sociology, it remains to notice the real step he 
undoubtedly effected ; this consisted in emphasising the 
truth that the highest significance of the individual is to 
be found in Society and a fortiori in Humanity. No one 
before so distinctly seized the fact of the essential unreality 
of the individual considered per se — ^the fiict that his end 
is social. The travesty of this doctrine furnished in the 
religious mltm of Positivism must not blind us to its 
intrinsic importance. 

There is one claim made by the Positivists on bohalf of 
their master, which we think every noii-Comtian ac- 
quainted with the information we possess as to his 
character will be inclined to meet with an unqualified 
denial. We are asked to admire, and iifdeed to regard as 
in effect a paragon of moral excellence, the personality 
of Comte himself as exhibited in his life. Now we do not 
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Hesitate to say tliat to most persons wlio have read Li tire's 
biograp]a35^ of Comte, and are tolerably familiar with the 
later wox’ks, Comte's personality -will appear as an exceed- 
itigly repulsive one, judged by all ordinary standards- 
Possessed of a personal vanity so offensive in its manifesta- 
tions and grotesque in its proportions, as to make us almost 
pardon it on the ground of disease, a superficial reader might 
be excused for supposing that the one object of the founder 
of Positivism was its satisfaction. This of course would 
be an unfair judgment, but the fact remains that before this 
vanity no relation in life was sacred. After having absorbed 
the thought of a man of far greater genius, if of less learning 
and capacity for hard work than himself ; a man who had 
befriended him in his youth, when he most needed friend- 
ship, he not only found no difficulty in casting him aside, 
when he saw the way clear for posing as an indeixendent 
thinker, but with incredible baseness could stoojx to vilify 
his former friend, lest perchance that friend should carry 
off a scintilla of the merit there was in his own works. 
A somewhat similar occurrence took j)lace with regard to 
John Stuart Mill, on whose generosity he lived for a 
considerable time. •When Mill found it impossible to 
continue the assistance he, in conjunction with Grote and 
Molesworth, had been affording, all the recognition 
received was a rebuke savouring of the worst type of 
pretentious charlataniy. These may be old charges, 
but they have never been satisfactorily refuted, and 
the opinion one unavoidably forms of the moral dis- 
position they indicate is confirmed not only by number- 
less other small traits (even if we exonerate Comte from 
all blame in his relations to his wife), but by the tone of 
many passages in the ^General Yiew,' by almost every 
page of the ‘ Catechism," and by much in the ‘ Corre- 
spondence.’ In this particular instance one may be 
•excused noting these thinp, since it is by way of protest 
against the attempt that is sometimes made to convert one 
of the most morally inferior of mortals, into something 
like an object of adoration. 

The quite theelogical reverence with which Positivists 
regard the scriptures of their , Messiah is well known. 
Since Auguste Comte mote, and even since his death, 
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adYances liave been made in science, wliicli to a great 
extent have revolutionised conclusions accepted during the 
earlier half of the century. It is not Comte’s fault there- 
fore if there is much in the scientihc aspects of his docti;ine 
which is hopelessly obsolete. But the same cannot be said 
of certain of his followers, when in their zeal for tho infalli- 
bility of the sacred text they resent advances in science 
and even denounce those whose names are connected with 
them. After this it can only excite a smile, that Comte 
having been gifted wdth a particularly bad literary style, 
it should be the mark of the good Positivist to underrate 
matters of style in general. 

Positivism, we may remark in conclusion, partakes of the 
nature of those systems, the inevitable product of great 
periods of transition, which are imperfect assimilations of 
a new principle, and which appear as hybrids between 
the existing yet decaying order of things and ideas 
and the new tendencies which are beginning to destroy 
it, manifesting itself of course in its main strength on 
the partionlar side of human affairs on which the pro- 
gi’essive movement primarily turns. During the period of 
the decline of the Eoman empire the most prominent aspect 
of the movement of change was Etliical and Speculative ; 
its expression being in the Christian religion as opposed 
to Paganism. Hence we have the Semi-Pagan, Semi- 
Christian, Gnostic systems and subsequently that of 
Manes, all of which combine elements belonging both to 
Christianity and Paganism. The dominant aspect of the 
new tendencies in our present period of transition is more 
fundamental; it is, that is to say, toward a material 
reconstruction of society on a basis of equality, apart from 
the theological and ethical sanctions which have hitherto 
obtained. Positivism in part recognises this; its main 
interest lies in ' social renovation, hut in this it seeks to 
preserve the material basis of the present society w^hile 
rejecting its speculative counterpart. Even its ethics it 
retains. The change is to he effected on the old principles 
of individual ethical initiative and regeneration from 
within, rather than through economic^ and social recon- 
struction. Its non-theological attitude, ""its professed devo- 
tion to human progress as the supreme end of all institu- 
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tions, ill accords with the superstitious reYerei ice attached 
to certain traditional social forms. The immolation of 
human happiness before the Oomtian Moloch ^‘social 
or^er’’ is in keeping with a mltUB in which humanity is 
transformed into a supreme fetich, demanding a drastic 
asceticism as the highest expression of her worship, and 
of which the prospective virgin mother is the symbol and 
ideal. 

The contemporary British philosophical movements were 
until the advent* of Herbert Spencer almost exclusively 
confined to Psychology and formal Logic. In the past 
generation the main philosophical controversey was that 
between the Empirical Associationists and Psychological 
Intuitionists, represented on the one side by the youngei* 
Mill, following the footsteps of his father, and on the other. 
Sir William Hamilton, in conjunction with whom may be 
mentioned his pupil, Henry Longueville Mansel. The 
results of Associationism and of the Scotch school of Psy- 
chology, generally, have been systematized and given in 
a form adapted to university students by Alexander Bain. 

The jphilosophy o:^ Mill, and the modern empirical 
school, generally, is really but little more than a restate- 
ment of the principles laid down in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by Hohhes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 
The reduction of all mental phenomena to the empirical 
association of ideas is its characteristic. The intuitional 
school, of which Hamilton may be regarded as the chief 
exponent, was a development with modifications along 
the lines of Eeid. Both schools alike reject the ten- 
dencies of German speculation, which at this period was 
rej)resented in this island by one writer only, namely 
Perrier, the author of the ‘ Institutes of Metaphysic,' who, 
although an original writer, had but imperfectly assimi- 
lated its results. 

Probably no one, with the exception perhaps of Herbert 
Spencer, is more connected with philosoi^hical studies in 
the mind of the average Englishman than John Stuart 
Mill. During the Jatter part of his life he was eminently 
the English philosopher. He undoubtedly contributed to 
poiDularise the results of the associational school to an 
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extent wliicli no ono liaxl done l^oforo liiin. Tito lucidity 
■of his stylo was sufficiout to plfico tlio piohloius "with 
Tvhicli he dealt before the minds of persons altogether un- 
used to abstract thought. Nevertheless, Mill caiincrt be 
said to have contributed any_ new development even to 
psycliology, iniicli less to pliilosopliy in 
lither, James Mill, was in tlie direct line ot^ the bcotcli 
Psycliological School, in which the younger Mill in conse- 
quence received a thorough training from his earliest 
years. As a yonng man Mill met with the works ot 
Ano'iist Comte, and acknowledges having received a 
powerful stimulus from them. All Mill’s work is essen- 
tially critical. Nearly all his independent coiitributions 
to Psychology are contained “ in his ‘ Examination ^ oi 
Hamilton/ It is here that the dissertation on perception 
is to he found, the result of which is Milks well-lmown 
definition of the ohjective-real as “ permanent possibility 
of sensation/’ Dhe philosophical polemic of Mill s life as 
expressed in Ms two great works-“the ‘ System of 
and the ‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton s Philo- 
sophy’ above referred to — is wnth the somewhat crude 
psychological theory of innate ideas against which Locke 
had protested. The difference is, however, that whereas 
in Locke’s time nobody had ever conceived such monstro- 
sities, nor would have conceived of them had not Locke 
found it convenient to set up the theory as a target to 
attack; Locke having once started the doctrine as the 
obiect of his polemic, a school of intuitioiiists iiaturaHy 
o-rew up who made it their business to champion this doc- 
trine. Hamilton and Ms school were the upholders of 
this rival psychological theory. We believe thinking 
men will generally agree when we describe the mam result 
^of Mill’s work as that of a powerful stimulus. lie stirred up 
the minds of many to the consideration of problems which 
had previously lain outside their range of mental vision. 

Alexander Bain is probably the best known and ^most 
voluminous of contem])orary British writers of the 
psychological school. His ‘ Sensations and Intellect/, 
and ‘ Emotions and Will/ his ^ Mental and Moral Science, i 
and his * Logic, are more or less familiar to every student, 
.and any analysis of them will therefore be unnecessary. 
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We may, liowever, mention as the chief original result 
arrived at by Bain his elaborate attempt in the second 
volume of his ‘ Logic ’ to identify the notion of tho per- 
sistence of force ” with that of causality, or more accurately, 
to deduce causality from the persistence of force.’' 

The versatile writer and critic George Henry' Leives 
(1817-78), although in his earlier years he may be con- 
sidered simply as an adherent of the ‘Philosophic Positive,' 
towards the close of his life elaborated a system of his 
own, embodied in. a work entitled ‘ Problems of Life and 
Mind,' which although not completed in detail at the time 
of his death, was sufficiently advanced to afford a general 
view of its leading principles. Lewes's deviations from 
“Positive" method lie rather in the direction of extend- 
ing its scope. Problems which his master Comte, and he 
himself previously, would have declared insoluble, he now 
claims to treat according to the principles of science. 
While the first rule of his philosophy is : “no problem to 
be mooted unless it be presented in terms of experience, 
and be capable of empirical investigation," he refuses to 
admit that problems hitherto regarded as essentially 
metaphysical, such as« matter, force, cause, law, soul, &o., 
cannot be presented in those terms, and solved on the 
methods of induction, Lewes even retains the name 
Metaphysics for these problems, inventing the term 
Metempirics for their treatment on non-empirical methods. 
Each problem has what Lewes terms an “unexplored 
remainder,” that is to say, an unknowable element which 
has to be eliminated before the problem can be dealt with 
on the Positive method. Ho science is more than sym- 
bolical of reality. “ Its most absolute conclusions," says 
Lewes, “ are formed from abstractions expressing modes of 
existence which never were and never could be real ; and 
are very often at variance with sensible experience.” 
Science thus represents a transformed reality, an ideal 
world of its own. “ Science is in no way a plain transcript 
of Eeality, in no respect a picture of the External Order, 
but wholly an ideal construction, in which tho manifold 
relations of Eeals are taken up and assimilated by the 
mind and then transformed into relations of ideas, so that 
the world of sense is changed into the world of thought*®' 
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Tlio aim of plailosopliy is not, tiiorefore, to give a magnified 
pictnra of tlie world, as it iniglit appear to enhanced 
powers of sense, but to reconstruct an ideal world of 
abstract relations. The difference between the recon- 
structed ideal world of science and that of the Mctapli^^- 
sicians, or Metempiricists, as Lewes would call them, is, 
therefore, that the one can be verified and the other not ; 
the one starts from experience and retxirns to experience, 
the other altogether leaves the region of experience. The 
result of Lewes’s attempt to treat philosophical problems 
on scientific methods, can hardly he described as satisfac- 
tory, as to some extent indicated in the comparatively 
small success which, in proportion to the importance of its 
claims, the work attained. The treatment of the cardinal 
question of the relation of subject and object, as one might 
expect from the standpoint occnpied, exhibits confusion 
between the scientific fact of the union of mental and 
material phenomena in one organism, and the meta- 
physical fact of all phenomena being determinations of 
consciousness. 

The Monistic position is arrived at in the form of an 
inference from the parallelism^, discoverable between 
physical and psychical processes. This fundamental con- 
fusion between the physical and the metaphysical stand- 
points, naturally pervades the treatment of each of the 
‘Problems of Life and Mind.’ Lewes’s accentuation of 
the distinction between the ideality of science and the 
reality of common sense ” denotes nevertheless an 
undoubted abvance on the previous thought of the 
empirical school. 

It remains now to give a somewhat more detailed notice 
of the system of Herbert Spencer, whoso influence has 
been and still is wide-reaching and considerable. Spencer, 
like Lewes, Mill, and the other English writers of Ms 
generation, has been strongly influenced by the Tvritings 
of Auguste Comte. 

The philosophy of Herbert Spencer starts wn'th the 
distinction between the knowable and the unlcnowable, 
the absolute and the relative. This pronounced de- 
marcation, amounting almost to dualism, is the foun- 
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dation of Spencer’s system. Th.e first and smallest 
division of Ms pMlosophy, wMcli deals with the unknow- 
able, j)roclaims the existence of the Absolute or the 
absoluteness of Existence (for the two expressions are 
in Spencer’s case almost interchangeable), outside the 
phenomenal world, but at the same time Spencer proclaims 
our nescience of all that concerns this Absolute. Our 
very recognition of the relativity of knowledge is 
meaningless except in contradistinction to a non-relative 
or Absolute.^ “We have seen,” he says in summing up 
his argument, “ ho^v in the very assertion that all our 
knowledge properly so called is Eelative, there is involved 
the assertion that there exists a Non-relative. W e have 
seen how, in each step of the argument by which this 
doctrine is established, the same assumption is made. 
We have seen how, from the very necessity of thinking 
in relation, it follows that the Eelative is itself incon- 
ceivable except as related to a Non-relative. We have 
seen that unless a Non-relative or Absolute be postulated, 
the Eelative itself becomes absolute; and so brings the 
argument to a contradiction. And on contemplating the 
process of thought, we |^ave equally seen how impossible 
it is to get rid of the consciousness of an actuality l^dng 
behind appearances; and how, from this impossibility, 
results our indestructible belief in that actuality.” (‘ First 
Principles,’ pp, 90-7.) In a chapter on “ ultimate soientiOo 
ideas,” Herbert Spencer endeavours to show how all 
scientific conce|)tions rest ultimately on the insoluble. 
Matter, force, space, time on ultimate analysis, abut on 
incomprehensibility, in other words, they commit us to 
what Spencer terms “ alternative impossibilities of 
thought.” He has already shown this to be the case 
with ultimate religious ideas. The reconciliation Spencer 
professes to effect between science and religion consists 
in the recognition by the former of the existence of an 
Absolute behind phenomena, and by the latter of the 
absolutely inscrutable nature of this existence. The 
relation of philosophy to science is that of the general 
to the particular; j^st as the relation of science to 
ordinary knowledge is that of the general to the par- 
ticular. “ As each widest generalisation of science com- 
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preliends and consolidates the narrower generalisations of 
its own division ; so the generalisations of Pliilosopin 
comprehend and consolidate the widest generalisations oi 
science* ^ It is therefore a knowledge of the extreme 
opposite in kind to that which experience first aecnmii- 
lates. It is the final product of that process which he^nns 
T colligation of crude observations j goes^ on 
establishing propositions that are broader and more se])a“ 
rated from particular cases, and ends in universal propo- 
sitions. Or to bring the definition to its simplest and 
clearest form .-—knowledge of the lowest kind fs im-mMed 
knowledge; science is j^ariially-im^fied knowledge; philo- 
sophy is com^htehj-umfied knowledge.” f‘Fii'st Princi- 
ples,’ pp. 133-4.) 

The positive or constructive side of the Spencerian 
pMlosopliy is based upon the doctrine of Evolution. The 
data, of science, space, time, matter, motion and force, are 
f feeated at the outset from a psychological standpoint. 

I 11^ psychological definition given of reality is intei-esting 

’■ and important. “ Ey reality we mean ^cTsistencc in 

consciousness : a persistence that is either unconditional, 
as our consciousness of space, or, that is conditional, as our 
consciousness of a body while grdsping it. The real, as 
we conceive it, is distinguished solely by the test of 
persistence ; for by this test we separate it from what we 
call the unreal.” On the strength of this definition 
conjoined with what has preceded, the conclusion is once 
more drawn that we have “ an indefinite consciousness of 
an absolute reality transcending relations, which is pro- 
duced by the absolute persistence in us of something 
which survives all changes of relation.” Also, that we 
have a definite reality, which unceasingly pereists in us 
under one or other of its forms, and under each form so 
long as the conditions of presentation are fulfilled. The 
mstinction between the two is consequently not one as 
between greater and less reality, for both are alilce real, 
but between two difierent kinds of reality. 

Spencer’s test of truth— the ultimate criterion in philo- 
sophy— is the « inconceivability of the opposite ; ” that 
IS to say, where the opposite of a given, proposition is 
inconceivable, that proposition is true. This, be it observed, 
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is only a ronnclabont way of affirming that self-consistency 
of tlionght on which the speculatire or genetic method is 
fonnded. Eeality has already heen defined as persistence 
in consciousness ; on the strength of this, Spencer is of 
com^e a realist. He terms his doctrine transfignred realism 
as op|)osed to the naive realism of popular concej)tion. 
The “ indestructibility of matter,” like the ‘‘ persistence 
of force,” is deduced from the fundamental postulate of 
the ‘'inconceivability of the opposite,” the contrary of 
each of these assumj)tions being shown to involve an 
impossibilil^^^ of thought. No less axiomatic is the idea 
of the continuity* of motion. “ The first deduction,”' 
says Spencer, “ to be drawn from the ultimate universal 
truth that force persists, is that the relations among 
forces persist. Supposing a given manifestation of 
force, under a given form and given conditions, be 
either preceded by, or succeeded by some other manifesta- 
tion, it must, in ail cases where the form and conditions 
are the same, be preceded by or succeeded by such other 
manifestation. Eveiy antecedent mode of the Unknow- 
able must have an invariable connection, quantita- 
tive and qualitative, with that mode of the Unknowable 
which we call its consdt[uent. Eor to say otherwise is to 
deny the persistence of force. If in any two eases there 
is exact likeness, not only between those most conspicuous 
antecedents, which we distinguish as the causes, hut also* 
between those accompanying antecedents, which we call 
the conditions, we cannot affirm that the effects will differ, 
without affirming either that some force has come into* 
existence or that some force has ceased to exist. If the 
co-operative forces in the one case are equal to those in the 
other, each to each, in distribution and amount, then it is 
impossible to conceive the product of their joint action in 
the one case as unlike that in the other, without con- 
ceiving one or more of the forces to have increased or 
diminished in quantity ; and this is conceiving that force is 
not persistent.” (‘ First Principles,’ p. 193.) 

The transformation and equivalence offeree, the direction 
of motion, which is shown to be in the lino of least resis- 
tance and in the direction of the greatest force ; the 
rhythm of motion, by which is meant the oscillations 
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invariably accompanying motion in eveiy department of 
pkenomena, are deduced from tlie ultimate principle of tke 
i^ersistenco of force. Tlieso tilings are v-liat Spencer terms 
the components of pkenomena. It now remains, after 
‘‘ kaving seen tkat matter is indestiuctiklc, motion con- 
tinuous, and force persistent ; kaving seen tkat forces are 
everywliere undergoing transformation, and tkat motion, 
always following tke line of least resistance, is invariakly 
rkythmic ; it remains to discover tke similarly invariable 
formula expressing tke combined consequences of tke 
actions tlius separately formulated.” Tke formula sought 
may be defined as tke law of tke continuous redisirihuiion of 
matter and motion. All objects individually and collec- 
tively are undergoing every instant some change of state. 
In other words they are absorbing motion or losing motion. 
The question to be answered is therefore what dynamic 
principle obtaining at once in general and detail, expresses 
this constant change of relation. 

All processes of change may be divided into two classes, 
those of integration or evolution, and those of dis- 
integration or dissolution. Evolution always means in 
the last resort the concentration of matter' accompanied by 
tke dissipation of motion; while dissolution means the 
reverse process, that is, the diffusion of matter and the 
absorption of motion. One or other of these processes is 
going on in every perceived whole. Evolution may be 
further described as tke progress from an indefinite and 
homogeneous state to a definite and heterogeneous state. 

Evolution may be simple or compound. IMiere tke 
only forces at work are those dfiectiy tending to produce 
aggregation, there will be no more than the approach 
of the components of the aggregate or whole towards 
the common centre; that is to say, the process of 
evolution will be simple; such will be the case, more- 
over, where the forces tending towards the centre are 
greatly in excess of other forces ; or when, on account of 
the smallness of the mass, or the smallness of the quantity 
of motion it receives from without, the process proceeds 
rapidly. But when, on the contraiy, from whatever 
cause, the process proceeds slowly, then the mass will be 
appreciably modified by other forces. In addition to 
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the chief primary change of integration, secondary and 
supplementary changes will be 'produced ; the process of 
evolution will, in other words, be compound. This 
principle Spencer proceeds to iihrstrate at length in 
the course of the discussion, some important facts being 
brought out, as that the quantity of secondary redistribu- 
tion in an organism varies according to the contained 
quantity of the motion we call heat, The principles 
of evolution are then discussed in detail ; first, in their 
primary aspect qf simple evolution, and afterwards more 
especially with Tespect to the secondary redistributions 
constituting compound evolution. 

It having been shown that all existences must reach 
their ultimate shape through processes of concentration, 
it remains for Spencer to show how different orders of 
phenomena do actually exhibit the process of the integra- 
tion of matter, and the dissipation of motion. ** Tracing, 
so far as ’sve may by observation and inference, the objects 
dealt wifh^ by the Astronomer and the Geologist, as well 
as those" which Biology, Psychology and Sociology treat 
of, we have to consider what direct proof there is that the 
Cosmos, in general md in detail, conforms to this law.*’ 
In the course of the ensuing discussion it is shown that 
the same process is going on in the several parts or 
members of aggregates, as in the wholes. Thus, while 
there has heen a gradual concentration of the Solar 
system from its primitive nebulous state, there has been, 
none the less a concentration going on in each planet, 
'i'he same applies to the geological development of the' 
earth regarded as itself an aggregate ; to that of the 
animal from the emhryo ; to the differentiation of species 
and to the development of society. “ Alike during the 
evolution bf the Solar system, of a planet, of an organism, 
of a nation, there is progressive aggregation of the entire 
mass. This may be shown by the increasing density of 
the matter already contained in it ; or by the drawing 
into it of matter that was before separate, or by both. 
But in any case it implies a loss of relative motion. At 
the same time, the-5)arts into which the mass has divided, 
severally consolidate in like manner. We see this in 
that formation of planets and satellites which has gone 
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m alone: 'ffitt tlie oonoentration of the neWa put of 
vvMoli tbe Solar system originated; we see it in the 
o-rowtlx of separate organs that advances, -pan nassw, with 
the growth of each organism; we see it in that rise 
epeefal industrial centres, and special masses of population, 
which is associated with the rise of each society. Alwaj s 
more or less of local integration accompanies the general 
integration. And then, heyond the mmeased closeness 
of iiixtapositioH among the components of tlie wIioIg, anc 
Suing the components of each part, there is -mcroapd 
closeness of combination amon^ the parts, pioducing 
mutual dependence of them.” (‘First Principles, p. 328.) 

The secondary process wliich accompanies the piimary 
in evolution may be formulated as one from the homo- 
geneous and indefinite to the heterogeneous and definite. 
Spencer shows this exhaustively a mstenon m the 
departments of Astronomy, 

Psychology, and Sociology, &o. In the chapter on the 
“instability of the homogeneous, is illustrated with 
characteristic wealth of examples the tendency of the 

homogeneous and indefinite towards change ; how impos- 

sMe m the continuance of an aggregate in the state of 
homogeneity. Another factor in the evolutionary process 
is the ‘‘ multiplication of effects,” that is, the tendency of 
the incident force acting upon a uniform aggregate to 
become itself differentiated in a ratio cojreespoudmg with 
the differentiation of the aggregate. Thus, when one 
body is stiuck against another, besides the visible 
mechanical result, sound, or a vibration in the bodies and 
in the surrounding air, is produced ; the air has moreover 
had currents raised in it by the passage of the bot ies 
through it ; there is a disarrangement ot particles of the 
bodies around their point of collision; heat is disengaged; 
in some cases a spark or light is producKl by the incan- 
descence of a portion, while occasiouahy this is associated 
with chemical combination. “ Thus, says Spencer, by 
the original mechanical force expended in the collision, 
, at least, five and often more different kinds of forces have 

been produced.” , * i „ 

Thus far an explanation has been afforded oi the 
change from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from uni- 
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formity to multiformity ; but this explanation does not, 
of itself, account for tbe change from indefiniteness 
to definiteness. The ground of explanation of this is to 
bp found in the principle of ‘‘Segregation.'* This 
principle of Segregation, by which is meant the union 
of like with like, and a consequent separation from the 
unlike, may be variously illustrated,* a strong wind in 
the autumn sweeps the dead leaves in masses to the 
ground, while the living are left on the trees ; a similar 
process i^akes place in the separation of dust and sand 
from small stoni^s, as we may see on any road in March. 
In every river, again, the materials are deposited in 
separate layers — boulders, pebbles, sand and mud. The 
winnowing of chaff from wheat also illustrates this 
principle, which is of common application in the indus- 
trial arts. Spencer as usual traces it through the several 
orders of phenomena, from the Astronomical to the 
Social. 

With the principle of Segregation, the discussion on the 
factors constituting Evolution is terminated. The next 
question is as to the final goal of the evolutionary process. 
Does this process go on for ever, or is there a point 
beyond which it can proceed no farther ? Spencer replies 
that there is such a point : — ^in short, that all evolution 
tends toward equilibration ; that it finally comes to anchor 
in absolute quiescence or equilibrium. The last point is 
illustrated, in the usual manner, and ife is then shown how 
all this is a deduction from the primary principle of the 
persistence of force. “ Thus from the persistence of force 
follows not only the various direct and indirect equilibra- 
tions going on around, together with that cosmical equili- 
bration which brings Evolution under all its forms to a 
close ; but also those less manifest equilibrations shown in 
the readjustments of moving equilibria that have been 
disturbed. By this ultimate principle is provable the 
tendency of every organism, disordered by some unusual 
influence, to return to a balanced state. To it also may 
be traced the capacity, possessed in a slight degree by 
individuals, and a greater degree by species, of becoming 
adapted to new circumstances. Aid not less does it 
afford a basis for the inference, that there is a gradual 
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advance towards harmony between man’s mental nature 
and the conditions of bis existence. After finding that 
from it are dedncible the varioiis cliaracteristics of 
Evolution, we finally draw from it a warrant for the be- 
lief, that Evolution can end only in the establishment of 
the greatest perfection and the most complete happiness.” 
(‘First Princijfies,’ p. 517.) 

Lastly remains the question of dissolution. The 
equilibrium once attained, the point having been reached 
when evolution ceases, the tendency must always he to a 
reversal of the process. All change hei^Ceforth must be 
in - the direction of disintegration, of dissolution. This, 
which is illustrated in detail by the life and death of 
planetary systems, of individual animals, of societies, &c., 
is true no less of the universe as a whole ; this also, on 
the foregoing principles — its evolutionary process having 
reached its term — ^must tend to dissolution. This portion 
of the ‘ First Principles ’ recalls to our mind the theories 
of the early Greek speculators, of Herakleitos, Empedokles, 
and Anaxagoras, &c., with their eternally alternating 
'processes of world-formation and destruction. For 
though Herbert Spencer finds Universal Evolution to 
point to Universal Dissolution, yet this latter itself, 
none the less, foreshadows a recommencement of the 
process, on the same reasoning. The summary and con- 
clusion of the ‘First Principles’ consists of a restatement 
of the doctrine of the Unknowable in antithesis to the 
Knowable with which the book opened. “ Over and over 
again it has been shovm, in various ways, that the deepest 
truths we can reach, are simply statements of the widest 
uniformities in our experience of the relations of Matter, 
Motion, and Force, and that Matter, Motion, and Force 
are but symbols of the Unknown Beality.” * 

We refrain from entering on the carrying out of the 
“ first principles ” indicated in the foregoing pages, in 
detail in the departments of Biology, Psychology, So- 
ciology, (fee., as embodied in the later works of Herbert 
Spencer. The ‘Principles of Biology’ is universally 
admitted to be a masterpiece of scientific generalization ; 
but we venture to think that Herbert Spencer’s most 
devoted admirers will hardly seriously deny that the 
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‘Principles of Sociology ’ siiows a falling off— -a falling off, 
otters might add, that results in an inadequacy of treat- 
ment Terging at times on the puerile. 

> Of Herbert Spencer’s great powers as a generalizer of 
the results of modern scientific thought, there can he no 
doubt. These powers he indeed possesses in an almost 
unique degree, but side by side with them, we find a total 
incapacity to appreciate modes of thought foreign to the 
special grooves in which his way of speculative life has 
been ca§t. The most flabby pretences of the Laissez-faire 
economy are aigued from as dogmas universally accepted, 
to ' dispute which is impious, much in the same way as 
the Methodist preacher argues from the dogmas of 
his Calvinistio theology. 

Again, his attempted reconciliation of Science and 
Theology, of Materialism and Idealism, on the basis 
of a mechanically conceived abstract Monism, betrays a 
crudity of conception which argues a strange lack of the 
speculative faculty. This is confirmed by the singular 
ignomtio elenchi involved in his would-be refutations of 
the Germans. But Spencer is not always consistent %vith 
himself in treating ^of the abstractum he has set up as a 
receptacle for religious sentiment,” “ ultimate facts,” &c. 
The Positivists and the orthodox Empiricists would fling 
aside the metaphysical problem altogether. Herbert 
Spencer provides a home for it in the bosom of the 
Unknowable. We say the Unknowable, since Spencer 
tells us that the Absolute is unknowable ; but, strangely 
enough, it reappears on occasion in guises not quite so 
unknowable as they might he. The most usual shape 
which it assumes in the course of the exposition is 
Force — the force behind phenomena — which is manifested 
to us in4;he phenomena themselves. Yet another time it is 
insisted upon that it is not to be identified either with tlie 
spiritual or material sides of the phenomenal world — the 
world of relativity — although it is the ground-principle of 
them both. The Spencerite Unknowable, view it as we 
may, is a surd entirely cut off from the system of ex- 
perience, notwithstanding that it is the cause of the 
phenomena given in experience. 

The influence of Herbert Spencer’s sj'stem has been very 
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wide* In tLis country and America lie is pre-eminently 
the pliilosopiier. His Tery failings no less than his merits 
contribute to his popularity among the English-speaking 
races ,* hut indeed the importance of the cosmieai trutiS 
Herbert Spencer has taught might well blind many of his 
admirers to his defects. 

The supremacy of the orthodox British Philosophy^ 
Empiricism, like the orthodox British economy Laissez- 
faire, has been rudely shaken of late. The one ^doctrine 
like the other has been practically driv^m to adopt the 
defensive. In philosophy the new movement has been at 
present chiedy confined to academical circles, but it is 
already beginning to extend itself beyond this necessarily 
limited area. The characteristic of this movement is the 
attempt to rehabilitate in this country philosophy proper, 
that is the great problem as to the constitution of ex- 
perience or reality, which occupied the attention of Plato 
and Aristotle in the ancient world and which was revived 
in its fixLl meaning by the main line of the German post- 
Kantian thinkers. Among the names most prominently 
connected with this movement may^e mentioned those 
of Eobert Adamson, Edward Gaird, the late T, H, Green, 
E. B. and J. S. Haldane, Andrew Seth, William and 
Edwin Wallace, &c. These writers, though difieiing in 
some respects from each other, have all made it their 
task to present in as intelligible a form as possible to the 
English mind the principle of the speculative method, and 
to state in clear terms the problem which speculation 
or “ theory of knowledge ” has to resolve — ^that namely 
as to the meaning and constitution of reality. This school 
m sometimes called the 3Seo-Hegelian school; and its 
doctrine may be said to consist in a restatement of the 
philosophical positions of the Hegelian right. We have 
already (pp. indicated what we conceived to he 

the shoiicoming of this standpoint. This shortcoming we 
do not think is obviated in the more recent statement 
of the doctrine. Briefly expressed, it is as follows : In the 
synthetic unity of consciousness it is said the opposition 
of the momenta of matter and form, potentiality and 
actuality, immanent in consciousness — the most 
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ultimate of all oppositions — ^is transcended. This being ad- 
mitted, it is contended that the Keal consists in a synthesis 
of positive thought-determinations alone, in other words, 
^he position corresponds to that of Plato — the system of 
ideas snbsnmed nnder the supreme idea ; or that of Aristotle 
— the “creative intellect,” the actm j^ums or first principle 
of j^nre form which knowledge presupposes. The present 
writer would suggest that so far from the opposition being 
transcended in the ultimate unity of the consciousness, it 
rather Qnds therein its supreme expression as the distinc- 
tion between cTpnsciousness and its subject, between the 1 
of 'apperception and the tliinlz of apperception, or, otherwise 
expressed, between the primal tliatness and the j)rimal what- 
nes$,^ From this ultimate expression of the antithesis of 
matter and form all other expressions of the same antithesis 
are deducible. The final interpretation of the universe is 
thus pure potentiality. One other point. The concep- 
tion of the world-synthesis as pure actuality naturally 
leads to the dogma of the completed realisation of the 
world-princii>le in man as organic individual, in other 
words, in the individual mind or soul. Nature on this 
view comes to a complete knowledge of herself in the 
present human consciousness ; but have we any right to 
make such an assumption? Is such an assumption com- 
patible with a recognition of the social purpose implied in 
the moral tendency ? Does not this imply that the organic 
synthesis, the human individual, the self-realisation of 
nature is as yet incomplete, and awaits a higher develop- 
ment? Such a conception as that here hinted at it is 
difficult to represent to one’s self in thought, much more 
to express in -words, but the suggestion will not he an 
altogether useless one, even though it merely acts as what 
Kant -would have termed a limitative notion in checking 
the dogmatic assumption above noticed. 

It may also possibly have some hearing in connection 
with an objection which Professor Caird observes (art. 

Metaphysie,” Encyc. Brit , 9th ed.) is frequently urged 
against an Hegelian Metaphysic : “ The great objection to 

* Of course i\\e*t'hat'n^B8 here spoken of is not equivalent to the 
emptiness of the concept yure being^ inasmuch as it has a determination, 
that of constituting the ^ound-prinoiple ox possibility of consciousness. 
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a metapliysic like this, at least an objection wMch weighs 
much in the minds of many, is that which springs from 
the contrast between the claim of absolute knowledge 
which it seems to involve, and the actual limitations which 
onr intelligence encounters in every direction. If the 
theory were true, it is felt we ought to be nearer the 
solution of the problems of our life, practical and specula- 
tive, than wo are ; the riddle of the painful earth ought to 
vex us less ; we ought to find our way more easily through 
the entanglement of facts, and to be able to d^al with 
practical difficulties in a less tentative manner,” This 
conception of the world-synthesis as form and actuality, 
and of its final realisation in the psychological unity 
represented hy the organic individual, has, we think, much 
to do with the apparent opposition of Hegelianism not only 
to common-sense but also to the scientific intellect. Let 
us take an instance of the inadequacy of the last-mentioned 
point of view from the treatment it involves of the problem 
of liberty and necessity. “ Man,” says Professor Caird, “ is 
determined by his desires only so far as he^ makes their 
object his object, or seeks his own satisfaction in them. 
We may admit that there is a sense in^ which the common 
saying is true that a man's action is the result of his 
character and circumstances. But this does not make 
him a necessary agent; for the circumstances are what 
they are for him hy the action of consciousness, and the 
character is the man as ho has framed to himself an idea 
of good, of a universe of satisfactions, in which he seeks 
to be realised.” (* Mind,' voL vi. p. 550.) In the argu- 
ment of which this passage is a sample, the action of the 
social medium in framing for the man the universe of 
satisfactions referred to is entirely ignored. The “ idea of 
good ” is regarded as framed hy the man himself, rather 
than by the social whole, past and present, into which he 
enters. The formal principle, consciousness, as such, is 
moreover treated as per se creative. 

How it may with fairness be contended that the man does 
iiot identify the desired object with himself, as the late 
Professor Green would have it, by any conscious mt of self- 
determination on his part, but that with his mental 
concept of the object is already given the notion of it as 
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an “end,” wHch, if not counterbalanced by tbe presence of 
other more potent ends, determines his action, a fact which 
is registered in the empirical consciousness, together with 
tl^e correlatiye ^possibility of other ends having under other 
circumstances become motives, which formal registration 
we term Freedom ! But notwithstanding all criticism, the 
usefulness of the work done by these writers for English 
students of philosophy can hardly be overrated.^ The 
Neo-Hegelians, even if they have not said the last word 
on the speculative problem, are by far the most important 
school existing ai; present. The fact that they have intro- 
duced the speculative problem at all to the English 
reading public is of itself a by no , means insignificant 
service. The writings of the school form the best possible 
introduction to Philosophy, and at least furnish a basis 
for the discussion of its problems, which did not exist 
before outside Germany. 

* There is one point upon which we would like to hear an explana- 
tion from one of the authoritative leaders of the more pronouncedly 
right wing of the school — that is, as to the theological terminology 
afected, and especially as to the employment of the word “ God ! ’’ 
On the principles admitj^d by Professor Oaird, for example, this 
word, as popularly used, implies an antithesis to Nature and Man ; it 
is used to express the opposition of finite and infinite. This, we take it, 
will not be denied. Now we would ask, by what right is a term sug- 
gestive of, and associated with, the most decisive aspect of the Opposi- 
tion employed in a connection where the opposition is abolished ? A 
similar line might be taken np as regards the reading of Hegelianism 
into Christian dogmas. 
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In the course of the history we have jjist traversed, the 
ordinary reader may see little hut a chaos of theories. 
Such a vie%v, however, can only obtain where a super- 
ficial glance has been taken of the whole. We have 
attain and again had occasion to ^int nut the contmuous 
r6spp68xaiic6 of tli6 s8»Bio doctrinos in tliiiiJiorSj wx 6 y 
separated in time and inteUectual surrounding^ and who 
approached the problem from altogether different and 
even opposed standpoints. Such indications of what to 
the suiWcial reader might appear eoincMences could 
have been almost indefinitely multiplied. This of itself 
would lead to tlie suspicion of a ^central truth around 
wMcli the most seemingly antagonistic philosophies were 
revolYing. The History of Philosophy is indeed^ no 
medley of mere opinions, hut represents in vanous guises, 
determined immediately hy personality, age, surroundings, 
&c., the several stages through which the human mind 
must pass in its endeavours to arrive at the complete tor- 
mulation of the world-problem, together with its solution, 
which is nothing other than the hnal rational explanation 
0 ^ the world. By the last expression is meant an expla- 
nation which, while it includes all other explanations 
attained from more limited points of view, yeh neverthe- 
less transcends them. Philosophy in the exact sense of 
the word — philosophy par excellence — ^is, in short, the linai 
and most comprebeusive interpretation of Eeality. It is 
not a theory of bow things may be, but ihe theory of how 

ictly speaking, we have no righjb to talk of philo- 
sophies at aU, any more than we have to talk of chemistries 
TTift biatorv of Chemistry shows us a 
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series of attempts more or less crude, more or less sixccess- 
ful, to treat tlie problem of cbemistiy, i,e, the constitutioa 
of bodies ; similarly the bistory of Biology offers a series 
attempts to treat the problem of Biology, Le, to 
arrive at tbe theory (the most perfect interpretation or 
explanation) of organic matter as such. But we do not, 
nevertheless (nor would it have been fair to do so for 
that matter, even in the days of “ Phlogiston,” or of the 
“ animal spirits ”), regard Chemistry or Biology as a body 
of more or less^ probable or improbable opinion; and 
this,^ not’s^ithstanding the divergences of view existing 
among scientific specialists in many cases on essential 
points ill their respective sciences, even at the present 
day. We have no more right to regard philosophy as 
simply made up of a mass of conjectural theories. There 
is but one Philosophy as there is but one Science; the 
history of philosophy, we again repeat, is the history of 
the struggles of the human mind to attain the truth of 
philosophy, that is the philosophic point of view. 

It is important in dealing with the history of philosophy 
always to distinguish between those systems or parts of 
systems which mark distinct steps in the analysis of 
experience and in the recognition of its meaning, and those 
which are traceable merely to some bias of nationality, 
religion, or personal temperament ; the former alone have 
any true significance for history. Ordinary electicism or 
syncretism pretends to find philosophic truth implied or 
expressed in all systems collectively, forgetful of the fact 
that philosophic reason or thought is always adulterated 
more or less with local temporary or personal prejudice, 
and that the true philosophic insight may quite possibly 
be wholly absent from any particular system. Emerson’s 
distinctioii: between man thinking and the theologian, 
the attorney or the scholar thinking, applies here if any- 
where. Here, more even than elsewhere in the attainment 
of truth, it is only where the individual thinker becomes 
the mere exponent of the universal thought that a genuine 
insight is obtained. Only in very exceptional cases has 
such an insight extended even imperfectly over the whole- 
range of the philosophic problem ; far oftener it has only 
been a glimpse of a particular aspect of that problem that; 
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has been seized. What is more, such is the difficulty of 
keeping the true nature of the problem and its iuterpreta- ^ 
tion within the intellectual purview,, that although it ' 
has been disclosed in its main outline more than once'in 
the history of speculation, the effect of such disclosure has 
been like that of a flash of lightning— it bus seemed only 
to leave a more impenetrable suhsecineut darkness. Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, and the post-Kantian thinkers of 
Ocmiany, of whom it is usual to take Hegel as the typo, 
severally had the solution' of the problem within their 
grasp, but the inner meaning of the systems, of those 
thinkers was imperfectly seized hj’’ their successors, and 
in some cases altogether lost. A cmcial instance of this is 
the treatment of Aristotle by the schoolmen with whom, 
for the most pai-t, he was whittled down to a mere 
Psychologist and formal Logician. As regards Spinoza, 
it DDtxist Ordmittod tliat tiio Oibstract dogiD.!a.tic mould xu 
whicli he cast his speculation, almost courted miscon- 
ception from the first ; yet this can be hardly said of 
Hegel, who is, nevertheless, to the “popular’’ no less than 
to the “scientific’’ mind a kind of subjective idealist who 
would make his own individxial thoughts the criteria of 
things. The above explains the charge of circularity of 
movement brought by scientist thinkers against philo- 
sophy. While science, it is said, ceaselessly progresses, 
Philosophy is always returning^ to the samo^ point. 
A very obvious explanation of this is, that the difficulty 
involved in the mind’s seizure and retention of the 
philosophical point of view in its completeness, is so much 
Leater, that in the case of the more limited doctrine 
of Physical Science, and also that in the case of philo- 
sophy where the completeness of the view is lost, the 
point of vantage gained is itself apt to he lost altogether. 
Speetdation in this case goes stumbling back into the old 
beaten paths to which it had been accustomed, which lay 
‘ b^ow and around the true philosophical point of view, 
and it is not until another speculative genius arises that 
the lost standpoint is recovered. There is gain of course 
in this seeming fiuctuation ; each time that the synthesis 
of philosophy reappears it is enriched ; it is clearer, more 
explicit^ possessed of a fuller content. 

, ,V,. ^ ' ; 
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Tlie common notion is that Science and Philosopliy or 
metapiiysic, represent two rival theories of the nniverse — 
• two not merely opposed but nintnally incompatible 
methods of approaching one problem. Nothing can be 
farther from the tmth. The problem of philosophy is 
not identical with the problem of science (although it 
includes it), and hence the methods are not the same. It 
is really as absurd for science to rail at philosophy, 
because philosophy in a sense transforms its conclusions 
and supeij5edes its categories, as it would be for “ common- 
sense ” to rail a-^ science, because science transforms the 
notiens ^liich common-sense is accustomed to employ* 
Philosophy, it is true, does not stop at the categories of 
science, but neither does science stop afc the crude reality 
of sense-perception. We can easily fancy the uncultured 
man of sense sneering at the scientist as a dreamer, hecause, 
forsooth, he declares that the earth moves and not the sun, 
or because he asserts the rotundity of the earth and the exis- 
tence of antipodes. The amount of transcendentalism, in 
the popular sense of that much-abused word — ^if by it be 
meant distance from the “solid ground’’ of sense-percep- 
tion— in the higher mathematics, is truly something ap- 
palling. In a sense, Ihe- conclusions of philosophy are not 
real, but then no more are those of science. Both alike 
involve a departure from the concrete real of the ordinary 
consciousness. Each, so to speak, moves in a world of its 
own, which (according to the relative perfection attained 
in the formulation of the respective standpoints) is a 
world more or less perfectly coherent within itself, and 
with the standpoint or standpoints which fall under it or 
which it embraces. Science at once embraces and tran- 
scends common-sense in the higher unity which consti- 
tutes scientific truth; philosophy embraces, while it 
transcends the standpoints alike of science and common- 
sense in the ultimate all-comprehensive unity which 
constitutes philosophic truth. Hence, as it has been justly 
said, every serious philosophy, that is, every statement of 
philosophic truth which claims to be even approximately 
adequate, must include materialism — materialism being 
the final expression of an interpretation of the nniverse 
on strictly scientific lines. Any statement or pretended 
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sense and tlie scientific intellect respectively, they are ideal.. 
Philos5phy sees an nitimate identity in the contradictions 
* which from lower planes of thought are irreconcilable ; it 
se#s identity in opposition, being in becoming, the poten- 
tial in the actual, the matter in the form. These distinc- 
tions are only maintained as aspects of a whole, and their 
significance as opposites consists merely in the genetic 
priority or posteriority of their respective momenta as 
constitutive of the essence of this whole. The meaning 
of the history of iDhilosophy then consists in its being an 
effort of the hnm|n mind to attain a view of this Essence — 
EeaHty— in the generic order of its deduction, by which 
alone the true meaning of the synthesis as a whole, no less 
than that of the elements constituting it, is discernible. 
There is, therefore, as we said before, but one philosophy as 
there is but one physical science. Metaphysic like Physic 
is a certain way of envisaging and transforming the real 
world of sensible experience. Every system of any historical 
significance has differentiated itself from other systems by 
emphasizing some point or aspect which the rest had 
neglected. Its defect as a system consists in its having 
sought to give excli^^ive prominence to this particular 
aspect to the exclusion of others — ^in its endeavouring to 
constitute this abstracted element a whole in itself. 

By the inner necessity of its owja nature the mind is 
bound to pass through certain successive stages, such as 
dogmatism, empiricism, scepticism, in one form or another 
before it is in a position to grasp the properly philosophic 
point of view. It is what we may term a part of the 
natural freemasonry of things that the mind cannot reach 
the superior without having previously passed over 
the inferior steps. In the mysteries of the ancient reli- 
gious cults during the earlier stages of his initiation, the 
ultimate doctrine to the reception of which those stages 
were preparatory, was carefully hidden from the neophyte. 
In philosophy, on the other hand, there is no need of 
artificial concealment ; the whole of Hegel may be an open 
book to the student, so far as paper and print is concerned, 
and yet it will be .absolutely sealed lore to him, as regards 
discovering any meaning in it, if he have not passed 
through the preliminary stages of his speculative initiation. 
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In tlie first Wnsli of yontli tlie mind nnliesitatingly accepts 
all things in their immediateness, he it “ oommon»sense/’ 
morality,” or what-not. The period of reflection follows^ 
in which common-sense and naive moral sentiment ^re 
negated in scepticism and c^micism; this phase of thought,, 
■which the Germans term the AufkVdrung^ is followed by 
another which consists in the recognition that these things 
are not entirely empty of all content as was at first sup- 
posed, albeit the content they possess is entirely different 
from that crudely attributed to them in the naive stage of 
innocence."^' 

Having once come to know the world in the generic 
order of its articulation as a rational whole, we are irresis- 
tibly driven to moot the problem of the end, purpose or 
tehs of this -world ; that whither it— and a fortiori man, the 
highest product up to date of natural evolution — ^is tend- 
ing. The only way in which the final aim or ideal of pro- 
gress can be formulated in a single sentence, is that it 
consists in the realisation — tjixe bringing to consciousness^ 
of the world in its full meaning. This is, of course, onljjr 
another way of repeating that the end of progress is the 
actualization of the immanent purpose of the world. But can 
we discover any adequate formula for this absolute world- 
•fcelos itself. The thinker who has faced the problem must 
unhesitatingly answer no. We may, of course, make use of 
phrases such as the time-honoured “ good of Plato, but 
witlaout nearer definition they must remain little more 
than phrases. Further, we are bound to regard, ex hijpotked^ 
this tehs as absolute finality, while we are conscious of 

“ * To lake an illnstmtion of this hap-hazard ; the unsophisticated 
i»ind never doubts the existence of piire di;jintcreste<Jness in moral 
action; a follower of Helvetius demonstrates the non-oxislence of 
purely disinterested action, the unsophisticated mind resents this 
demonslmtion and endeavours to defend its orthodox opinion, but in 
vain — ^the cynic triumphs and the unsophisticated mind resigns itself to 
despair. The philosopher at last apjiears, and proves the triumph and 
d^pair to be alike irrational, since although it is true that the 
bare abstract and immediate farm of all motive whatever is self-interest, 
yet that this does not in any way affect the fact that the eo7itmi of the 
motive, and therefore the real end of the action, may be wholly without 
reference, or even opposed to the personal inttTest of the individual 
performing the action, and that this is all that is really meant when 
pure disinterestedness is spoken of. 
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tlie fact tliat finality in this sense — a being in wliicli there 
is no J)ecoining, a form with no material content — iiiTolves 
, an abstraction, and therefore no longer possesses the con- 
ditions of a real synthesis. 

•Lot ns approach the problem from another point of 
view. Cannot we regard human ha2:)piiiess, it may bo 
asked, as the pnrpose of progress? To this it may ho 
answered that pleasure or happiness, be it iiidividnal or 
social, can never bo an end in itself, although, it 
is true, it must form an element of every end, where 
hnman attion concerned. It is a trite observation 
til a-^ the search fbr pleasure qua pleasure invariably defeats 
its own object. Pleasure or happiness is consequent on 
the attainment of an end which constitutes, so to speak, 
the substance or essence of which pleasure is a determina- 
tion. The immediate pursuit of pleasure, therefore, con- 
sidered as an end in itself, is the pursuit of an unreal 
abstraction. The desired object, end, or ideal of action 
is hence, we repeat, a substance or essence of which pleasure 
luxtst indeed he a predicate, but which is primarily pursued 
for its own sake. On the hypothesis of pleasure per m ex- 
hausting the whole content of the end sought after, the 
ultimate distinction ^between higher and lower in taste 
or in aim remains unaccounted for; the old problem of the 
pig happy and Sokrates miserable, in spite of all special 
pleading, is left unresolved. But while contending thus 
far against the view of Hedonism as commonly formu- 
lated, we must not forget that the opposite school ignore 
the fact that our only criterion of the intrinsic worth of 
an action can but be as to whether it conflicts or not with, 
the free development of ourselves or others, or of society 
collectively ; and that a fortiori the highest end of action 
consists in the removal of the impediments in the way of 
that free development — in other words, in that which tends 
to the greatest possible satisfaction of the immediate w^ants 
and aspirations of all men — which, it may be said, is only 
another way of putting the hedonistic criterion. To 
argue otherwise is to revert to a dogmatic standpoint 
which arbitrarily fixes the purpose of Eeality. The 
admission that happiness per se cannot rationally he 
conceived as constituting the telos of the world -order does 

2 n 
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not preclude tlie conviction that it is logically indissoluble 
from it in itself, or that it is the primary oonditiomof its 
realisation. To imagine that this can yield to any a priori 
assum];)tion as to what tends to or is involved in tlie 
ultimate realisation of the woiid-x:)urpose, as is done by 
the late Thomas Hill Green, and other Keo-IIegelians of 
his school, can only be regarded as a disastrous attempt 
to treat a purely regulative conception as constitutive. 

The endeavour to formulate the absolute end of con- 
scionsness, ox the immanent purpose of the world, and 
to make this the basis of ethics, is the great charac- 
teristic of the ethical or quasi-universal religions, These 
have one and all endeavoured, so to speak, to strike out a 
short cut by which the grand dSmuement might be placed 
within reach of the individual soul. Divers are the 
methods in the vazuous creeds by which perfection, the 
perfect good. Nirvana, union with God, or w^hat-not, is to 
he attained, but they all lie in the seveiunce of the in- 
dividual from nature and society and the pleasures of the 
phenomenal woiid, in the destruction of his natural 
appetites and affections, and in his complete -withdrawal 
within himself. In the individual soul, the world-principle 
is believed to realise itself. The primal impulse toward 
regeneration and the realisation of the -wmrld -purpose is 
hence supposed to come from within. The consciousness 
is now awakening in men that there is no short cut 
to perfection or to the Absolute, whether on its speculative 
side, as first principle, cron its practical side, as final end 
of the world, and that the attempt of impatient humanity 
to make one is an illusion, inasmuch as it involves an 
unreal abstraction. The day of the ethical religions is 
visibly waning, and one can only view with regret the 
futile efforts of able and earnest men like the late Trofessor 
Green, who, following in the steps of Kant and the post- 
Kantians, would stake their whole intellectual career in 
■the forlorn hope of resuscitating the ethics of inward- 
ness.” With the decline of the religions of introspective 
individualism, the significance of the individual as such 
pales, and the consciousness grows, that only in and 
through a weary course of social development, lies the 
patli of progrei^, the way of the world^destiny* Freedom^ 
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wiicli implies tlie satisfaction of existent want for eacli and 
for ali — first and foremost the animal wants the inti'o- 
spectivist disdains — ^is the first condition of that higher 
-sqpial life which is the farthest visible summit of progress. 

This conscioixsness involves a radical change in onr 
ethical and religions attitude. Morality, as it becomes 
political and social, loses its exclusively personal character. 
Sin and Holiness, the supreme ethical categories of 
‘‘introspection,’’ are superseded henceforth in reality if 
not in name. 

The atlempt tp formulate the telos of the Eeal, the im- 
manent purpose of the world, is surrendered ; much more 
the vain effort to reach it by the old methods. We 
expect no longer to attain it as individuals by ecstasy, 
contemplation, or inward illumination : “ Immer hoher muss 
ich streben, Immer weiter mussich schaun,” may still be 
our motto, but our strivings and our constant looks are 
directed not to possible heights enshrouded in cloudland, 
but to the limit only of our clear and distinct vision. We 
know, at all events, that this summit must he reached, 
whatever may be beyond, before that beyond can become, 
in its turn, a distinct ideal, much less a reality. This 
point of view in its own way demands in a sens© the 
sacrifice, the negation, of the individual, but it is not as 
with the introspective religions, the first step in a circular 
process which begins with the natural individual, and 
ends with the apotheosized individual, and hence which, 
its primary negation of the individual notwithstanding, 
remains individualistic ; but a negation of the individual 
onlj’^ in so far as this is essential to the realisation of 
that higher social whole into which he enters. In short, 
the abnegation of self becomes on this view a mere 
accident 5f morality, and not, as before, a part of its 
substance. 

“ Philosophy,” says Hegel, “deals only with the universal 
individual ; ” the general form of individuation or person- 
ality may be deducible, but not the concrete personality 
determined in a specific time-content. “The individual 
in this sense,” as Fichte has well said, “belongs to the 
element of the purely contingent ; ” and we would add its 
meaning, its reality, is to be found in society; for society 
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represents tiro liigliest actual realii^ation of tlie world 
principle, by whatever name we call it, nenn’s •Gliick, 
Herx, Liebe, Gott.” There is nothing above or beyond ’ 
society. Society or humanity stands for that universal 
personalitv which is permanent and abiding in the^dux of 
the particular, the individuals, constituting it. ^^'hother 
this larger life manifesting itself on the plane of history 
ixs for-itself in the individual subjectivities, which are its 
evanescent components, is destined to attain to in-and- 
for4tselfness in the time order, in other words,, to be its 
own subject, is a question whicli ever anon recurs to 
one ; more especially when one reflects on the ruthleseness 
with which historic evolution sacrifices the individual 
man on the (iltar of progress ; and alKJve all w’-heri one 
feels that the noblest type of individual character^ is 
that which is prepared for this sacrifice when the occasion 
arises. Such a speculation, if we like to entertain it, is 
surely as worthy as any which conceives of a perpetuity 
of individual existence as such. 

A word may be expected in conclusion, as to the 
immediate future and prospects of philosophy. ^ Since the 
death of Hegel there has been no great original philO'- 
sopbic genius, no ihitiker who has thrown any essentoiiy 
new light vrx the ultimate problem of philosophy. Dog- 
matic Fessimism, that product of effete civilization, has 
had a passing success. Great scientific generalizers hke 
Herbert Spencer have formulated the ultimate principles 
of Cosmology, in the light of the tvp great scientific 
achievements of the age, the doctrines ot the 1 ersisteiice 
ci force and of “ Evolution.” But, save for the recent 
academic movement of Neo-Hegolianism, there is little 
.noteworthy to record. The immediate future of philo- 
sophy, the next foimulation of the ultimate world- problem 
bf being and knowledge, which shall appeal to the think- 
' ‘ pc> 3 ttion of mankind, to a greater extent than even 

Plato, Aristotle, or Hegel ever did, must, we believe, be 
consequent on the realisation of that vast transformation 
with which the current order of thin^s^ is big. “ Tim re- 
public bas no need of chemists,” Lavoisier was told, xhus 
,;.i brutal frankne^ wae the. tnith expressed, that m 
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periods of great political and social cliange, Theory, as 
such, Jbe it scientific or philosophical, must cede to the all- 
• absorbing questions of Practice. The student as Ixe lays 
down this little volume, should he by chance take up a 
newspaper, will inevitably light on accounts of great 
strikes, of armaments, of the struggle for colonies called 
imperial expansion, of vast popular revolutionary move- 
ments, (fee., all of which point to one thing, when followed 
out in all their bearings, the steady approach of the 
great class struggle. Let him ponder on this and bethink 
himself (?f the jmrt even lie, or if not he, his children, may 
be forced to take in the resolution of that great living 
contradiction — ^the contradiction between individual and 
society — expressed in what we term Modern Civilization. 




ON teanscendentalism:. 

Fob tlaose who occupy the Specnlativ^e, or as it is some- 
times called, the Transcendental or Hegelian standpoint in 
Philosophy, that is, for those who regard the function of 
Philosophy as the raiimial explanation of the world, or in 
other words, the formulation of the generic constitution and 
ultimate meaning of Reality, Experience, Knowledge or 
Consciousness, the controversy between Spiritualism and 
Materialism in so far as these e^qpressions^ have any 
philosophical bearing, is reducible to a very simple issue. 
I say a simple issue, for such it is in its immediate 
expression, though it inter2-}enetrates the whole field of 
life and knowledge. . 

The received position with the modern Hegelian is 
briefly as follows: Empirical Eeality is the imperfect 
unfolding in time through categories, inadequate taken by 
themselves, of an eternally complete, actual and self- 
subsistent Idea or Conscio'usnkss. Being means simply 
presence in and for this consciousness. The Idea or tlic 
Logos is the infinite and eternal Eest into wliioh ail 
motion and dialectic are absorbed, in which it has its final 
issue, and becomes transformed. The nltipate expression 
of this Idea is Self-comciousness^ the “ Unity of appercep 
tion’^ of Kant. The formal unity here referred to, is the last 
word of Pliilosophy in its analysis of experience. This 
resolution of the problem of Philosophy is substantially 
that of Plato and Aristotle, of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. It is the statement of what I here term Philo- 
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^sopMoal Theism, (as opposed to the mechanical Theism of 
the popular theologian). In opposition to it have "been 
* arrayed in the past mere crnde imperfect views based on 
misconception and half truths, such as empiricism, crude 
materialism, subjective idealism, &c. It has therefore, with 
some right, laid claim to being the only even approximately 
adequate solution of the philosophic j^roblem. But with- 
out departing from the method upon which this theory is 
based, it is open to some very obvious criticisms which 
may perhaps in j) 2 irt explain its inability to conii^letely 
meet the objecfions of its opponents, crude as has been 
thefl’ sta1;ement in many cases. 

For the sake of clearness we must once more repeat 
what has been said in the body of this work (pp. 345-351), 
viz., that these centre in the point that the view referred to, 
which may be called the “ current transcendentalism,’’ fails 
to render an adequate account of (we had almost said 
elides completely) the material element in experience. 
It has no satisfactory explanation to offer of sense and 
its conditions ; it knows nothing, or it says nothing of the 
iynamis of the world, of the trieh^ the impulse, the will, 
the force, of empiriqgil reality ; or if it have aught to say 
on these things, it is, as it were, imposed ah extra, and not 
deduced from its central principle. This latter is, ex 
hypothesis pure Intelligibility, and hence cannot yield per 
se any results adequately explaining Sensibility; it is 
pure Actuality, and hence can have no j)art nor lot with 
Potentiality, the eternal negation of the Actual. It is 
the tphatness' which scorns the parent thatness ; the purely 
statical in which is no dynamic. It is quite true that 
many of those who were among the originators of the 
current transcendentalism, like Fichte and Scheliing, were 
dimly ocMiscious of this, and hence their philosophy has 
at times an uneertain sound, although its general tenor is 
unmistakable. Hegel is the fii’st speculative thiuker of 
modern times who takes a definite stand on the formal, 
actual side of Knowledge or Consciousness as ultimate, 
and who is therefore the protagonist of modern philo- 
sophical TheisiUr lu opposition to Hegel appeared 
Schopenhauer, who saw a flaw in the “ guild philosophy,” 
as ha called it, but had little clear notion as to phiio- 



soplaical method. ‘ He accordingly tlioiight lie had read 
the riddle of the world when he had affirmed an alogical 
Will to he the Ahsointe, apart from any transcendental 
analysis or dednction. Be this as it may, the orrhodcyi: 
Hegelianism broke down. 

Let ns now subject the fundamental assumption of the 
Hegelian ‘‘right” and our current transcendentalist to a 
little criticism. Its speculative poniif cVappiii is self-con- 
sciousness, “ the I becoming aware of itself as tlio knower 
of knowing.” This is the moment of self-consQiousiieys, 
the act of empirical recognition. It is necessarily there- 
fore the moment of philosophic reflection. This act itself, 
it is obvious, is formal or actual; but it is also obvious 
when scrutinised, that it is not the act itself but its ground 
which is also its content that constitutes the subject-matter 
or object of Philosophy. Now the question arises at once, 
what is the relation of this ground or content to the act 
itself? Otherwise stated, what is the “ knower ” that is 
identified in this, synthetic act with the empirical “ me ”? 
Is the “ Knower of Knowing” himself an act; is the J which 
knows exhausted in the act of self-recognition ? The current 
transcendentalist must perforce assui^e that it is, since for 
him this formal unity is final ; the “ I think ” is the 
ultimate fact of consciousness ; in other words, he identifies 
the moment of reflection (Kant's reproductive synthesis) 
with the moment reflected on (Kant's productive synthesis 
of reality). He declines to distinguish the matter of self- 
consciousness from its form. It would seem almost enough 
to state the ultimate formulation of the position as above, 
in plain language, to display the fact that there is a 
fallacy lurking therein ; a fallacy which, subtle and even 
wire-drawn as it may seem when thus placed in its most 
abstract guise, is nevertheless fraught with import for 
philosophic method and construction. If the J which 
knows is not exhausted in the act of knowing, it must bo 
concedved as the infinite ground of that act. But if infinite, 
if no limits can be assigned to it, it cannot be itself actual ; 
since an act is, by its definition, something determined and 
finite. This J therefore, that which “ knows ” and which 
recognises itself as “knowing” or “thinking” (not as 
known or thongM) — which can never itself become wholly 
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object to itself, but wbiob is involved as necessary im- 
plicatfon (as opposed to inference) in tbe nature of all 
objects of consciousness — this J, I repeat, cannot be re- 
garded as act, but must be rather the Power ^ or Poteniialihj of 
Knowledge or Thought ; the infinite possibility of that act 
of self-recognition as of all derivative conscious syntheses. 
Kow I maintain, that it 3s incumbent on the advocates of 
the current transcendentalism to show cause why in their 
analysis they stop at the formal synthesis, rather than at 
the mat^ial ground, which that synthesis presujjposes. 
Let us observe Jhe result of their initial attitude in this 
matter. * Disguise the fact as he may, the current tran- 
scendentalist, as we have already indicated, can never, 
owing to his initial assumption, transcend the region of 
the purely formal or logical; he can never explain the 
concrete, 'S.B is doomed to wander in the realm of the 
abstract or of thought-forms without hope of attaining the 
Real, except in a purely arbitrary manner. Hegel himself 
attempted it, but in vain. He talks a great deal about 

der concrete hegrifff it is true, but the concreteness is 
throughout an assumption and not a demonstration. * This 
want in his system, ^ I take it, led to its downfall as a 
system. And the matter is not mended in the more recent 
exposition of the doctrine. No less than the older 
Hegelianism, its s^mthesis is a synthesis of actual thought 
determinations. It remains after all is said and done, the 
synthesis of logical forms merely. As such it can give 
no account of their material basis, their warp, if I may so 
speak. This it necessarily leaves entirely out of its 
reckoning, and hence it fails to fulfil its function as a 
j)hilosophic theory of knowledge. 

The theory which, while occupying in general the 
speculati^ve position, may yet be regarded as antithetical 
to the one in question, demands at starting a speculative 
point d’appui or first XDrinciiDle, the working out of which 

* Tbe Hegelian doctrine of tbe Begriff or Idee gives tbe bey to bis 
•wboie attitude. The system turns on the $ich selbst denliende MeeJ* 
Tbe Concept or Thought, the completed act, thinJcii itself! It is not 
tbe I which determines itself as thought^ but the thought which 
determines itself as I! No amount of “ interpretation,’^ or reading 
between the lines,” will get over this cardinal postulate. 
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sliall include tlie material element in Reality. In tlie 
'Orthodox transcendentalism, owing to the initial assump- 
tion, at any given stage the moment specially constitutive 
of Reality must, it is plain, be a formal moment. Th-e 
analysis of the current transcendentalism, as well as that 
of the German movement which was its parent, stops at 
the “ 1 iJimlcJ’ The supporter of the opposite doctrine de- 
clines to arbitrarily cry Hold 1 Enough !” at this, to him, 
penultimate stage of the analysis. He declines to accept 
the statement that in self-consciousness the distiRction of 
matter and form is abolished, for even in self-conscious- 
ness he distinguishes a material and a formal side:' in 
fact the extremest antithesis of the opposition of matter 
and form. The current transcendentaiist in his view, 
confounds the J with its determination as Thought ; fails 
to distinguish between that which thinhs, and the foi’mal 
•synthesis of Thought, which is its arrested act. He 
finds that this actual Thought, Knowledge, or Expe- 
xience, presupposes its own Potentiality; which Poten- 
tiality he finds in the subject which is never object, 
but which all object, i.e. all actual consciousness, pre- 
supposes. This more thorough-going analysis seems to 
him, while it gets rid of the assumption as its basis, also 
gets rid of its vicious consequences. The final stej) he 
takes obliges him to revise the old definitions, and opens 
up generally a new light on the speculative problem. 
Being is no longer identified with for-iUelfness^ actual 
■conscious determination, hut rather with the undeter- 
mined possibility or power of consciousness. This is 
traceable in ordinary empirical perception and thought. 
When we speak of the being ’’ of an object, it is its 
ulogical side, Le, that side or aspect of its reality which 
is not in consciousness, which we primarily have In mind. 
The aspect that apj^ears, that is actual or present in 
consciousness, is its phenomenon merely. (Hence the 
notion of a Ding- an-sieh,') 

Given two sets of appearances (phenomena), the doctor 
•at the foot of the bed, and the skeleton looking over 
his shoulder. The one is a reality, fhe other is an 
illusion. What is the ground of distinction between 
<them except that the one has an unknown, unpro- 
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sented, albeit Imowable, presentable content, while the 
conte^it of the otliei’ is exhausted in the immediate act 
• of perception? The reality of any em];)irical object 
oa.* thing, no less than empirical reality in general, has 
its two elements, an indeterminate matter or poten- 
tiality of being known, and a determinate form given 
in the actual moment of consciousness, into which 
actual moment of consciousness the matter enters merely 
as implication. So that I repeat once more, popular 
thought ^and language implicitly recognise the antithesis 
of Actual Consciousness (Thought or Idea) and Possible 
Corfsciodsness (Being or Ground). Furthermore, it will 
appear that every act as such must be in Time. Actual- 
ity, when scrutinised, resolves itself into being simply 
the vanishing moment of Time; which brings us back 
to the fact, that that for which Time is, can never he 
actual and finite, must always be potential and 
infinite. If the above be correct, it follows that the 
primary datum of the current transcendentalism which 
we have termed Philosophical Theism, is got at by a 
confusion between the moment of refieotion and the 
moment reflected oij; the result being that the actual 
moment of reflection is hypostatized. Now the view 
o]pposed to this which finds its final datum not in the 
form, or act of Consciousness, but in the matter or power 
of Consciousness, not in the definite unity of Thought, 
but in the indefinite unity of that which thinks, I take 
it, may not incorrectly be termed Philosophical Material- 
ism in contradistinction to the crude Materialism of the 
popular scientist. It may also be termed Heo-Transcen- 
•dentalism in contradistinction to the current Transcen- 
dentalism or orthodox doctrine, and as such we shall for 
the most*part speak of it in the remaining portion of this 
appendix. 

We must here deal with an objection which may be, 
and is, sometimes raised by the orthodox Hegelian to this 
new statement of the speculative position. It may be 
asked what is the difference between the conception of 
the expeiienced -v^orld as resting on infinite Potentiality, 
on an alogical Ego, and that of a noumenon, which is 
irrespective of, or cut off from, exiDerience. If being 
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does not moan presence in, or actnalifcy for, experience, 
but rather its negation, implication in, or potentiality of, 
experience, what is there to distinguisli it from noihhirj 1 
The answer is, that though when Tiewed from the formal 
or logical standpoint it does ecpial nothing {tenie Hegel), 
yet viewed concretely it is seen to he not pure nega- 
tion, but the negation of a specific determination, 
Thonght, Consciousness, is a determination of That which 
thinkk Thonght, Knowletlge, c%c., presupposes this which 
is indeed the negation of its immediatenoss, hnt^ which is 
nevertheless its ground, its being, its iiltimatenass. In 
the same way it is distinguished from tlie physical cub- 
stratum of the crude materialist, which is a mere Outness, 
spacial and temporal, whereas the datum of theory of 
Knowledge is Inness, genetically prior to space and time. 
This however is*too obvious to need further explication. 

Once xnore then, the so-called act of self-consciousness,” 
the arrested, actual moment of Thought discovers itself 
when closely viewed as the mere vanishing point of 
Time, and hence that for which Time is, can never be 
actual, le. Thought as commonly understood; but if 
not actual it must he potential, ie.^power or possibility 
of Thought. Kurther, as before remarked, the Actual 
can nevS: he infinite, since its special characteristic is 
arrestment or limitation. It is only the Potential that 
can be conceived as infinite. 

What has been said, is, I think, sufScient to show, in 
opposition to the current transcendentalism (the type’ 
of which may be found in the late Professor Green's 
“ Prolegomena to Ethic ”), that the ground of actual experi- 
ence can never be conceived as itself Actual, but always 
remains the pure Potential. To suin up this part of the 
argument : what is Actual is present in and for Conscious- 
ness ; this ground, however, is not present in Conscious- 
ness ; ergo for me it is not Actual Exit if it he contended 
that such Actuality, though not for me, subsists in a 
World-consciousness, I would ask how my^ experience and 
consciousness is thereby explained? If it he Actual, it 
must be outside my experience, since it is not Actual 
inside my experience (the Actuality of which latter, is, 
as before said, a vanishing moment) ; in other words, it 
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must be something over against my actual consciousness or 
’exporience, _here and now. If it be something outside 
the synthesis of my consciousness, how can it enter into 
^he transcendental analysis of that consciousness as an 
clement of explanation? 

Let ns now turn^to the old question of independence; 
that IS, is of empirical, of timed, and spaced existence, 
distinct from me,_ or for that matter, from all sensuous 
^ interior of the Barth, other side 

ot the Moon, or nebulous period of Solar System; thouo-h 
1 °o;“’se the .same applies to any ease of the past or 
absent* The solution of this problem by the current 
transoendentalist (Professor Green for example) amounts 
to little more than a Neo-Berkeleyanism. The whole 
synthesis, possible and actual, subsists actually in the 
eternally complete consciousness of the Absolute. How 
this position IS open to very obvious criticism from two or 
three different sides. First there is the objection above 
given, that Actuality which is not for me cannot enter 
into my consciousness as an element of explanation. In 
every concrete or real you have ground, independence, 
popibility ; and immediateness, dependence, actuality ; this 
being only a limited empirical expression of the original 
transcendental distinction of l and tliinh. Mere actuality 
tor, or presence in, another consciousness can never give 
the independence we predicate of external things or enter 
into any explanation of their meaning for our conscious- 
ness. An object does not exist more for me because I 
know^that sonieone else perceives it; its perception and 
Its being are always separate, alike in common-sense and 
in scientific tlionght. In the instance heibx’e ffiven the 
skeleton at the head of the bed is not real becanse it is 
perceirgd ; the fact that twenty patients in the same 
ward were simultaneously seized with the same illusion 
would not make that illusion any more of a realty than 
in the case of its only being perceived by one. In- 
dependent being cannot be explained then by existence 
or actuality in a self-sufficient extra-individual conscious- 
ness. In the well-known distinction between phenomenon 
and noumenon you have a recognition of the fact that 
appearance, actuality, or presence xn consciousness does not 
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constitute the being of a thing, but rather tlie otherness 
of its being — ^its non-essentialitj and tlie noumenon sub- 
stmtiality of the thing discloses itself on analysis as- 
nothing but the Jness postulated in it. Then again it is 
to be observed against the current transcenclentalist anct 
his predication of the actnality of the past or the absent 
in an eternally complete consciousness, that this absolute- 
consciousness of his is ex liyjpoihesi not a sensible^ or 
ceiving consciousness like onrs, but an intellkjible or 
co?2ceiving consciousness. Its world is therefore not a 
sensible, but an intelligible world; it is ^ not oiir world 
of common-sense, nor is it the world of science, but quite 
a different world for which neither common-sense nor 
science cares one jot. The attempt to palm off such a 
world upon the unsuspecting philistine is surely about 
as gross a fraud as a well-intentioned thinker could, 
commit. The current transcendentalist in effect proposes 
io the above philistine that he shall hand him over his 
good, genuine, common-sense world just to show Ms con- 
Sdence under the pretext that he will give it him hack 
bearing an increased philosophic value; while what he 
does give him back is not his own world at all, but a 
“flash;” intelligible world, which is'^no good to either 
common-sense or science. 

Let us see how Keo- Transcendentalism deals with 
this prohlem. In doing so it will he necessary for us while 
stating the position to repeat incidentally in substance 
some of the positions already advanced. This is unavoidable 
to the consistency of the argument, and must therefore 
he excused. ISTow for the Neo-Transcendentalist, the in- 
dependent being of the past and absent is deducible not 
from actuality at all, but from ground or possibility. 
Empirically independent being implies coalescence with 
the non-empirical potentiality or ground of my own, and 
therewith of aU possible, consciousness. Erom the stand- 
point of Neo-Transcendentalism, the ground of individua- 
tion and of independence lies entirely in the sense-im- 
pression. Sense is the element in and through which the 
partioularisation of the I is given (a world of minds) no 
less than the partioularisation of the determinations of 
this J (a world of external objects). The integration 
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of these ntimerically, a.e. temporally and spacially, inhnite 
sensejimpressions first into objects of conscionsness and 
still farther into systems of such objects, to wit the 
worlds of common-sense and science respectively, accrues 
exclusively to the thought-determinations of the Absolute 
Ego as opposed to the sense-determinations of the par- 
ticular ego, that is of the ego as limited by sense. JEn 
passant we may observe here that the jpersonality is 
exclusively concerned with this sense ego. Memory, as 
Descartes long ago pointed out, which in the last resort 
connects*its stapes, is purely an affair of sense. 

it be admi*t.ted that the special moment of particular 
individuation lies in sense, as the special moment of 
aotualisation lies in time, it will be tolerably evident why 
Ihe problem of externality has no locus standi in philosophy. 
Philosophy indeed professes to deduce the conditions of 
individual experience, but as deduced by philosojDhy such 
experience is only universal and potential, not particular 
and ac tual. Otherwise expressed the particular individ uals 
A, B, C, D, E, &c., are only to be regarded as imperfect 
actualisations through time and space of this potential 
universal. The particular individual necessarily experi- 
ences or knows under the conditions of individual know- 
ledge in general ; which he as particular presupposes, hfow 
these conditions are Time, Space, and Sensibility therein. 
The ordinal y questions as to uninhabited islands, interior 
of earth, pre-glacial period, briefly resolve them- 
selves into this one : Given Time and Space, Sensibility, 
&o., what content obtained therein at a particular division 
of filled Time, or in a particular division of filled Space, 
implied though not presented in the filled Time and 
Space of any particular individuaFs experience? The 
kernel of the quondam crux consists here in the abstrac- 
tion of tlie particular from the universal in individuality, 
and its treatment as a separate whole. But as above said. 
Philosophy only professes to deduce the ‘Gndividuar' as 
universal principle, not as particular. Philosophy says the 
synthesis of individualised experience is prior in nature 
to any or all particular minds. The particular in- 
dividual, in thinking of the interior of the earth or any 
other place too hot for the experience of himself or any 
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organic 'being lilce Mmself, merely abstects from liis 
particularity, throws himself back on that which his 
particularity presupposes — on that of which he is a detor- 
mination — to wut, on the possible conditions of individual 
consciousness in general. And he dots the same for that 
matter every moment of his life when he thinks on the 
past or the distant. The question arises in a simple mis- 
understanding. It cannot be stated as a j)liilosophical 
problem, nor can it be so answered. The only terms 
in which it can be properly stated, namely, those of 
common-sense or science, as the case may be, are^'^tho only 
terms in which it can be answered. The condrition.s of 
individual consciousness as such involve the whole Space 
and Time synthesis with all its implications : — abstract 
from the particular, the organic individual, and your 
question has no longer any significance. It is another 
illustration of the fallacious importance attached to the 
merely formal or actual. If there is a case in which 
it might be supposed that the reality of a thing was 
exhausted in its mere presence or actuality in conscious- 
ness, it is in the particular individual’s consciousness of his 
own personality. But can anyone say that the whole of 
his personality or character is present^to his con scion sno.^s ? 
Is it not nearer the truth to say that what is present or 
actualhed in any moment of consciousness is merely an 
indication, a sliorthand registration, of tho infinitude of 
possibilities present in himself? Surely, paradox though 
it may seem, the being of the particular inlernal psycho- 
logical object is no more exhausted in any act of ct>n- 
ficiousness than is the being of any external or physical 
object. 

The orthodox or current transcendentalist is fond of 
predicating tho traditional attributes of infinity and 
eternity of what he terms God, that is of the formal 
and actual principle of the world. Now the Neo-lVan- 
soendentaJist can find no infinity on the side of form; 
all thought is limitation, all idea, in so far as it is actual- 
ised,, is definite. An absolute thought would lose its 
character as thought were it infinite ; hence the notion of 
an infinite mind or sum of thoughts, is a"* fiat contradiction 
in terms. Infinity is an attribute of tho Potential, not of 
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tile Actual ; of Matter, not of Form. Tliis remark has a 
not unimportant bearing on the question of the relation 
of the individual consciousness as a universal fact, with 
^y^hich the philosophic synthesis ends, to the particular 
empirical or psychological consciousness of this or that 
individual. Of course we must never lose sight of the 
substantial unity of these diverse aspects; we must 
never forget the fact that the universal conditions of 
individual experience or knowledge are presupposed 
in those of every individual, They are the material 
out of which pvery individual psyche primarily deter- 
mines itself. The ‘‘universal individual,” if we may 
so term it, is therefore the matter or potentiality of the 
psychical particulars, William, John or Thomas. As 
such then, infinity and eternity might be predicated of 
it. But it must never be forgotten that it is as yet not 
real ; it is still abstract. True, it has a sensible, no less 
than an intelligible aspect, but it is the touch of the 
extra-philosophic particular which is its final mforming 
or actualising, and which therefore alone gives it reality 
and meaning. But here again, it is only particularity 
as determinate that can be said to do this. 

In Particularity ilself we may distinguish a material 
or potential, and a formal or actual side. The imprimatur 
of the former is numerical infinity — infinite number. (It 
is this, in all probability, which Plato had in his mind 
when he spoke of the non-existent world of pure 
sensibility.) On the other hand, there is the definite 
or immediate particular — this individual. The particular in 
the first of these senses has been regarded by Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant (uncategorised points of sense imjiression), 
and other philosophers as pre-eminently the potential; it 
is the ^imtter which is opposed by them to the concept 
or form of thought. But in the other sense, that of 
immediateness or thisness, particularity is no less the 
seal of the empirical which for ever eludes rationaliza- 
tion. The realm of the particular in both aspects, is 
therefore the realm of Chance. The definite ^particular 
or immediate is iinstable, and tends to merge into its 
mere possibility or potentiality ; into the infinite jpartiadar 
or numericat Hence the attempt to explain or formulate 
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in a mann© to satisfy the reason the particular in either 
of its inodes (material or formal) must necessarily prove 
abortive. From this the absurdity of the popular talk 
about there being no such thing as chance in the worlds 
is evident. In every concrete or real there is a chance, or 
contingent element, %vhioh is nothing else but its particu- 
larity. It is vain to attempt to eliminate it by the recourse 
to the juggle of the regressus or progressus ad infinitum, F or 
what does this mean? It is sought to explain the definite 
particular, this thing, the content of the present, by merg- 
ing it in the infinite particular. And what is gained 
thereby ? Is the chance-element really eliminated ? Is the 
contingent really reduced to causation? Not one whit. 
The infinity takes care of that. For observe, you not only 
have the antinomy of an infinite regress or progress 
which yet terminates in a definite time-content, but 
you have to take into consideration the infinite re- 
gress of an infinite number of lateral lines of causa- 
tion, and this even within a limite*d or finite time* 
For every step backwards in causation when closely 
viewed melts into an infinite number of causal antecedents. 
The category of caiise and efiect wcjuld not, in the last 
resort, do away with chance, even were the straight lino 
a single one independent of all others ; how much less 
when the points of dependence and intersection are infinite, 
in such wise as to well-nigh nullify altogether the 
applicability of the analogy of a main line. It should he 
observed that the point hero raised does not, like t;h6 third, 
antinomy of Kant, hinge upon the infinity of time, for 
within a definite time the infinity of causal particularity 
here referred to is just as evident. To take an obvious 
instance. The causation of every man now living, traced 
back through two centuries, it is said will show at least 
16,000 direct causal antecedetiits or ancestors; the nu- 
merical extent of the indirect may be judged of from this. 
Now the above ie a simple case of causation. But the 
bare enumeration of the pedigree of a man direct and 
indirect would not sum up the whole of his causal 
antecedents. This individual man, hern and now, with 
all the Aristotelean predicables attached to him and 
constituting him what he is, means something infinitely 
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more tL.an tHs, and involves more or less directly the 
infinitude of incidents not only in the life of his father 
and his mother np to the time of his conception, hut that 
-^of the father and the mother of every ancestor, direct and 
indirect, np to the time of that ancestor’s conception. It 
is thus plain that the cansal antecedents of John, Thomas 
or William, that without which ” he would not have been, 
reach into infinity when traced hack for one generation 
only. For it must he remembered that not only is he 
conditioned dmectly by every circnmstance in the life 
of his parents nj) to the moment of conception, but 
e£(teh oT those circumstances is in itself conditioned by 
the infinity of circumstances involved in the causation of 
every event. To enlarge upon this point further would 
seem unnecessary. We may, however, to bring the idea 
home to the mind of the reader, remind him of the 
trivial occuri’ence which is often the occasion of the coming 
together of a particular man with a particular woman ; 
or, in other words, of the most immediate or direct cause 
of a man’s being. So far, then, from there being no such 
thing as chance in the woidd, it appears that the real 
world is the dom^n of chance ; or otherwise expressed, 
that the Infinite rarticular is involved in the essence of 
Eeality. Hence it follows that the apparent reduction of 
chance to the category of cause and effect, is a specious 
sophism and no more. The familiar illustration of the 
cognising of the whole in an infinite glance, with deprecia- 
tory references to the limitation of the human mind, by 
which it is sought to make the theory plausible, is 
simply the loosest of popular metaphors. Firstly, an in- 
finite glance, if it mean anything at all, must mean the 
absurdity of a comprehension of an infinity of infinite 
series statically and as a totality. Secondly, Omniscience 
(infinite glance), in so far as it implies thought, implies 
limitation, and hence, as above shown, would not be 
infinite ; while in so far as it implies a completed whole, 
it excludes infinite jparticularity^ and a fortiori the definite 
fartimlarity which presupposes the former. Concocliug, in 
short, the notioi^ of Omniscience, it can in no wise help to 
explain away chance, since it elides the subject-matter 
of the problem, namely, the particular. Instead of, as 
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usually supposed, comprehending the chance element in 
the world, it excludes it by its very nature. * 

If it be false then that chance, or the contingent, can 
be explained away as a notion having its source im 
imperfect knowledge ; if it be true that the particular as 
such cannot by its very nature be reduced to reason, but 
on the contrary constitutes the realm of the irrational, 
and yet nevertheless this particularity or contingency 
is as much an element of the concrete as the logical, we 
easily see why Philosophy, which is the L);.,ical ^plana- 
tion of the world, has nothing to say concerning the 
particular as such — ‘be it in its material mode as infinite 
numerical possibility, or in its formal mode as definite 
numerical actuality. 

Now, if the above be admitted, we as jpartimlar indi- 
viduals are clearly mere evanescent chance products. But 
the universal conditions of our possibility — the warp of 
our consciousness, sensible no less tharuinteliigibie, is not 
particular but universal. This, then, is the “universal 
individual ” which Philosophy deduces."*^ 

* This “ universal individual ” is the abiding fact in each particular 
individual. The particular personality, the of seif, is the apex 

of an infinitely complex and unstable series or i-ather net- work of rfal, 
f.e., physico-psychical (spacial-tfinporal) particulars. Fkyncallt/^ it is 
coincident with the particular organic system or animal body; 
psychically, with the synthesis of memof^ — myself, jSTow if by this 
latter word be understood the content of the thisness of the memory- 
synthesis, as a temiK>raI fact, it a^mes into existence and passes out of 
existence like every other tt-mporal object. But tlje self which is its 
potential basis is not identical wiiii this content of the memory- 
synthesis. The definite particular tiiisnoss with its correlative 
memory-synthesis presupposes the conditions of individuality, and so 
does the infiitite particular. This of couise his a bearing on the 
question of immortality. The extinction of any particular actualised 
form or determinatiun of selfhood does not affect the thing. I shall 
be really just as little affected by the lapsing of this memory-synthesis 
or myself as I am now concerned for the lapsing of the memory- 
syntheses of other my selves going on in past time-contents — past 
generations — of Julius Csesar, Apollonius of Tyana, Hildebrand, 
Slarat, &e. On the hypotliesis of metempsychosis it would be other- 
wise. In this case, vrhere the “ personal identity — ^memory-synthesis 
or “ soul subsists eternally with the whole or nearly the whole of 
its content, but is shunted hither and thither, fhe shuffling off this 
particular mortal coil would be a matter of vital importance either 
fur bliss or wee. The same applies, Equally, to the vulgar notion of 
immortality. 
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In lower departments the task of the thinker is 
essGntially the same, namely, to disengage the particular 
or chance element (the sensuous element in Eeality) fi’om 
^ the universal or law element (the logical element in 
lieality) ; to discover the highest expression of the 
universal element on every plane of knowledge or ex- 
perience — which is only another expression for its reality 
as such, i.e. its end^ telos, or truth Thus the particular 
man has a value in history only in so far as he is the 
exj)on^nt of the universal in his society. The end of all 
culture is t(J universalise the mind of the particular 
individual, to reduce his consciousness as far as may be 
to the universal individual consciousness. The question 
remains, as we have on more than one occasion before 
remarked, whether the “ universal individual ’’ which the 
particular individual ” recognises as his end or telos^ and 
which is now imperfectly realised in him, is to have in some 
sort its analogue in natural evolution in the shape of a 
corporate social consciousness under which the conscious- 
ness of the organic or particular individual will be 
subsumed. 
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Abelabb, 116; his doctrine, 117 
Abstract-Dogmatic systems of 
modern philosophy, 144; reac- 
tion against scholasticism, 144; 
Descartes, 146 ; Malebranche, 
155 ; Spinoza, 157 ; Deibnitz, 
167; Wolff, 175; Banmgarten, 
175 ; Ornsins, 176 
Abn Beker, 121 
Academics, the, 77 
Achilles-pnzzle to prove the im- 
possihility of motion, 34 
Adamson, Eoberfc, 390 
-®nesidemns, 86 

^Esthetic, Aristotle^s, 74 ; Her- 
bart’s, 308 ; HegeTs lectures on, 
332 

Agrippa SatnrninuB, 86 
Albertus Magnns, 124 
Albigensianism, 102 
Alchemists and cosmic speculators 
of the sixteenth century, 137; 
th e epoch of th e “ occult sciences, 
138; Eeuchlin, 138; Agrippa, 
von Kettesheim, 338; Paracelsus, 
139 ; Curdanus, 142 ; authorities, 
143 

Alexander the Great a pupil of 
Aristotle, 66 

Alexandria, the seat of Heo-Plato- 
nism, 89 

Alexandrian Gnostics, the, ICO; 
Basilides, 100 ; Karpokrates, 100; 
Valentinus, 100 ; doctrines, 101 
Alexandrian trinity, the, 94 
120 


A1 Ghazzali, 121 
Alkendi, 119 

Ammonius Saccas, 92; reputed a 
Chrisiian, 107 

Anaxagoras, life, 39; philosophy, 
39, 68 ; teacher of Sokrates, 44 
Anaximandros, 24, 68 ; inventions, 
25 ; speeuhitions on the primal 
substance, 25 ; on evolution, 25 
Anaximenes, life, 26; doctrines, 27 
Anselm, 114; his philosophy 
subservient to theology, 114; 
doctrines^ 114 ; dispute with 
Eoaceinniis, 115 

Antinomies of the pure reason, 244 
Antiocliiis of Askulon, 77 
Antisthenes, 49 ; founds the Cynic 
school, 49 ; virtue to be attained 
by asceticism, 49 
Anytos, 46 

Apocrypha, tendency to Greek 
thought in the, 89 
Apollodorus, 82 
Apollonius of Tyana, 88 
Aquinas, Thomas, 125; his doc- 
trines, 125 ; two sources of 
knowledge, 125; his influence 
on'later thought, 126 
Arabian philosophers, 119; A1 
kendi, 119; Alfarabi, 120; Avi- 
cennn, 120; Al_ Ghazzali, 121; 
Abu Beker, 121; Averroes, 121 
Aristippus, 48; founds Cyreaaic 
sehooi, 48 ; writings lost, 49 
Aristophanes, ignorant satire ot 
philosophy, 44 
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Aristotle, birth and education, 65 ; 
tutor to Alexander the Great, 
66; lecturing and death, 66; 
early writings, 66 
Aristotle’s philosophy, definition 
of philosophy, 3, 67; his doc- 
trines not derived from Sokrates, 
21 ; his school complementary, 
not opposed, to that of Plato, 51 ; 
Aristotle the founder of the in- 
ductive method and of natural 
science, 53 ; editions of his 
writing^, 67; ciivision of philo- 
sophy ^into logic, physics, and 
ethics, 67 ; what is a jprinciple ? 
67 ; on matter and form, 68 ; on 
efficient and final causes, 69, 70; 
on reality, 69; cosmological ar- 
gument, 71 ; on Nature, 71 ; 
happiness the goal of human 
activity, 72; virtues, 73; the 
Politics, 73 ; art-philosophy, 74 ; 
theory of formal lo’gic, 75 ; the 
range of his writings, 75 ; bib- 
liography, 76; referred to, 60, 
91, 112, 117,120, 124, 396 
Aristoxenus, 77 
Aritis, heresy of, 107 ^ 
Arkesilau^ 77 

Art, a quietude of the will, 298; 
the chief periods of, and their 
characteristics, Hegel on, 332; 
the progress Hegel on, 333 
Art, philosophy of, Aristotle’s, 74 ; 

Schelling’s, 283, 286 
Athanasius, 107 
Athenagoras, 104 

Atomists, philosophical system of 
the, 40; nature and action of 
atoms, 41; explanation of per- 
ception, 41 

Atoms, nature and action of, 41 
Augustine of Hippo, 108; his be- 
lief, 108; his Platonism, 108; 
his orthodoxy only apparent, 109 
Aurelius, Marcus, 80, 87 
Authorities for. Oriental thought, ; 
20 ; Greek philospphy, 23 ; Hera- 
kleitos, 38 ; Plato and Aristotle, 
76; the Stoics and Epioure^s, 


84; the Gnostics and Christian 
Fathers, 110 ; the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, 130 ; the Ger- 
man Mystics, 131 ; the sixteenth 
century speculators, 113 ; Spinoza, 

I 167 

I Averroes, 121 
j Avicebron, 123 
I Avicenna, 120 

! Baadee, F., von, 287 
Bacon, Francis, 177; founder of 
the Empiricist movement, 177; 
survey of knowledge, 178 ; philo- 
sophy, 178, 215 

Bain, Alexander, and his works, 
378 

Bardesanes, 101 

Bardili, 254 

Basilides, 100 

Bauer, Bruno, 338, 340 

Bauer, Edgar, 340 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb, 

, 175 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian, 839 
BayZe, Dietionnaire, 10 
Beattie, James, 203 
Beck, 254 

Bekfcer, Balthasar, 155 
Berkeley, George, 188; account of 
his work, 188, 216; no universal 
idea, 189; what we mean by 
** material substance,” 189; con- 
clusion from his analysis, 191; 
his aim and writings, 192 ; works, 
193 ' 

Blakey, Eobert, history of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Boehme, Jacob, 286 
Boethius, 96 

“Bombastic,” origin of the word, 
140 

Bonnet, Charles, 22^* works, 205 
Brown, Thomas, 203"'^ 

Bruoker, Johann Jacob, history of 
philosophy, 10, 13 
Bruno, Giordano, 134, 137; wan- 
derings, 134; death, 135; philo- 
sophy, 135 
Buddha, 98 



Bulile, J. G*., history of philosophy, 
11 

Buxdach, 287 
Cabakis, 213 

Caird, Edward, 390, 391, 392 
Campanella, Thomas, 137 
Cardaniis, Hieronymus, and Ms 
works, 142 

Carvaka, school of, 119 
Causality, Schopenhauer’s four 
forms of the principle of, 290 
Causation, Hume’s theory of, 196 
Champeaux, William of, 116 
Chosroes, 96 

Christ, Gnostic idea of the, 101 
Chrisimn Dogmatics in their JOe- 
^ mlcy^ent, Strauss's, 339 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de, 203 ; 

works, 203 ; Sensationism, ^04 
Cosmological argument of Aristotle, 
71 

Cosmology of the Pythagorean 
system, 82 ; of Aristotle, 71 ; of 
]Paracelsus, 140 

Cousin, Victor, Mstory of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Critique of Practical Beason, Kant’s, 
225, 243 

Critique of Pure Beaso7z, Kant’s, 
217, 223, 224, 234, 236r238, 241, 
244, 247 - ^ 

Critique of the Pacidty of JudgmenU 
Kant's, 225, 252 

Cromaziano, history of philosophy, 

Crusius, Christian Auofust, 176 
Cynic School, 49 ; origin of the name, 
49 ; its sole end the avoidance of 
pleasure, 49 
Cyrenaic Sofiool, 48 

Damascius, 96 
De animaf Aristotle’s, 72 
Degdrando, history of philosophy, 13 
Demiurge, the, 61, lOi 
Demokritos, 40; founder of the 
Atomistic system, 40 
Descartes, Bene, and his works, 
146; doctrines, 147; character, 
154 

Descartes’ philosophy, 147; *Mc* 
thodie Doubt,* 147 ; the existence 
of self, 147, 214; of God, 149; 
canon of investigation, 149, 214; 
independent conceptions, 150 ; 
Descartes* dualism, 151 ; his 
physics, 151; physical theories, 
152; psycholo^, 152; anthro- 
pology, 153 ; inhuence of his 
dooferiaes, 155 


Christian trinity distinguished from 
the Keo-PIatonic, 94 
Christianity 


/; mfluence of Heo- 
Platonism on, 92; of the sixth 
century, 97 ; the anti-worldliness 
of, 98; the reason of its supre- 
macy, 99; its dogmas formulated 
by Athanasius, 107 ; at Nicsea, 
107 

Chrysippus, 79, 80 


Cicero and his philosophical works, 
87 

Claude, 213 

Clement of Alexandria, 104 
Common sense, attached by Plato, 
55 ; recognised by Aristotle, 67 
Comte, Auguste, definition of philo- 
sophy, 4 ; life, 364, 374 ; pamllel 
between the doctrines of Comte 
and Hegel, 365 ; the Positive 
Philosophy^ 367 ; Comte’s law of 


referred 1% 156, 
159, 170, 186, 214 

Deslandes, history of philosophy, 10 
Dialectic, the HegeMan, 313; me 
of the term, S24 

Diderot, Deni% life, 206; works, 
207 ; materialisttL 207 ; method, 
210 
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Dikoarchns, 77 

DiogeiK^ Laertius, liistory of pMlo- 
^ Sophy, 10 

Diogenes of Apollonia, birthplace, 
<^7 ; pliilosophy, 27 ; the first to 
state the principle of Monism, 
28, 51 

Diogenes of Sinope, 50 
Diogenes ihe Stoic, 80 
Diihring, Engen, history of philo- 
sophy, 13; doctrines, 361 
Dims Scotus, 127; writings, 127; 
doctiine,^28 

- EorfABTj lSl . 

Ego, activity of the, 260 
Eidology, 306 

Eleatio school, 33; Xenophanes, 
33 ; Parmenides, 33 ; Melissos and 
Zeno, 34 

Emotions, Hume's classification of 
the, 199 

Empedokles, birth, 38 ; •rloctrine of 
four elements, and uniting and 
separating principles, 38, 68; ex- 
planation of sense perception, 
39 

Empirical-Sceptical schoiJls of mo- 
dem philosophy, 177 ; Bacon, 
177; Hobbes, 180; Locke, 182; 
Berkeley, 188 ; Hume, 193 ; 
Held, 201 

Uncyelopedte, the, 207 
Eneyhlopadie, &c., HegeFs, 325, 327, 
328, 349 

Enfield, condensation of Brucker’s 
liistory, 11, 13 
Engels, Friedrich, 341 
Entretien ejntre 17 Alembert et 

Eiderot, DideroPs, 207, 208, 210 
Epictetus, oO, 87 

Epicureans, doctrines of the, 81 ; 
their kanonik, 81 ; physics, 81 ; 
ethics, 81; their doctrines not 
original, 82 

Epicums, definition of philosophy, 
3,67; life, 80 
EpiphaneSjdOS 

Erdmann, J. E., history of philo- 
sophy, 12, 344 


Erigena, Johannes Scotus, 111, 
doctrines, 112 
Esenbeck, von, 287 
Essay on the Euman Understanding, 
Locke's, 182, 187 
Essenes, the, 90 

Elides, A^^^totle's, 73 : Spinoza's, 
158, 159, 160, 162, 163, 166, 167 
Euklid of Megara, 48 ; founds 
Megaric school, 48 ; writings 
lost, 49 

Evolution, anticipation of, by 
Anaximanclros, 26 ; HegeFs error 
concerning, 327; Spencer's defi- 
nition of, 384 ; principles of, 385 ; 
tendency towards equilibration, 
387 

Experience, nature of, 67, 196 ; all 
knowledge derived from, 183; 
how possible, 226 

Fathers, the Christian, 103; the 
philosophic Fathers, 103; Justin 
Martyr, 103 ; Athenagoras, 104 ; 
Theophilus, 104; Irena^us, 104; 
Hippolytus, 104 ; Minucius Felix, 
104 ; Ciement of Alexandria, 104 ; 
Origen, 105 ; the dogmatic 
Fathers, 106; Athanasius, 107; 
Augustine of Hippo, 108 ; autho- 
rities, 110 
Favorinns, 86 
Ferrier, 377 

Feuerback, Ludwig Andreas, 341 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, life, 256; 
works, 257 

Fichte's philosophy, 258 ; ^ Tiieory 
of Knowledge,' 258 ; the task of 
philosophy, 258 ; fundamental 
axiom of the Theory of Know- 
ledge, 259; second axiom, 261; 
third axiom, 261 ; division of the 
Theory of Knowledge into specu- 
lative and practical, 262 ; ‘ Specu- 
lative Theory of Knowledge,' 
263; standpoint and system of 
the * Theory of Science,' 263 ; its 
method, 266; ‘Practical Theory 
of Knowledge,’ 267 ; how the Ego 
comes to ascribe causality to 
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itself, 267 ; freedom of th.e indi- 
vidual, 270 ; anticipations ^ of 
Socialism, 271; Fichte’s ethics, 
271; the fallacy of the intro- 
spective ethics as a basis for 
conduct, 275; opposition to 
Fichte’s philosophy, 277 ; retro- 
spect and criticism, 317 ; referred 
to, 278, 280, 282, 281, 286, 287, 
300, 319, 317, 403 
Fiohins, Mursilins, 133 
Figulus, Nigidius, 88 
Fird Frmcipks, Bpencer’e, 381, 382, 
383, 386, 388 
Fischer, Kuiio, 311 
Force, Principle of the persistence 
of, and its consequences, 382 
Form, as understcm by Aristotle, 
68 

Fouillec, Alfred, history of philo- 
sophy, 13 . 

Fmndation for the Metaph^sie of 
MMg^ Kant’s, 225, 248 . 

Fourfold root oj the principle of 
adequate cause^ Schopenhauer’s, 
289,290 

Frauenstadfc, 301 

Free-will, upheld by Aristotle, 73 ; 
admitted by Leibnitz, 173 ; Himie 
on, 196; d’Holbach on, 212; 
Herbart on, 309 

French materialist school, 203 ; 
Cbndillac, 203 : Bonnet, 204 ; 
Helvotius, 205 ; La Hettiie, 206; 
Diderot, 206 ; d’Holbach, 211 
Fries, 254 


Oadaots, 77 
■Gans, 338 

German mysticism of fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 130 ; 
■1 KMchart, 131 ; Tauler, 131 ; * A 
'’'’Geiman theology/ 131; autho- 
' riti#, 131 
'Oersonides, 124 

‘■GnoBlMsm, 100; origm and pro- 
“ ' 'gross, 100; AlexandrianGnostics, 
, 100 ; Byrian Gnostics, 101 ; doc- 
triiies, 101; idea of the Christ, 
ivi Ip i widted by Irto8eus,‘104.'^ 
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God, Descartes’ argument for the 
existence of, 149 ; the fGod of 
Leibnitz, 171 
Gorgias, 42, 49 

Gorgias^ Fiato’s, 56 r 

Go.schel, 338 

Greek philosophy, periods of, 21 ; 
authorities, 23; I. Pre-Sokratic 
Schools, 23; IL Sokrates, 44; 
III. Plato and Aristotle, 51; 
ly. Academies and Peripatetics, 
Stoics, Epicureans ami Sceptics, 
77 ; y. Eonmn and Antiquarian 
period, 85; *yi. NeoJPlatqjnsm, 
89 

Green, T. H., 390, 392 
Owinner, Dr., 301 


FAnmHi, J. S„ 300 - 
Haldane, B. B., 390 
Hamanu’s opposition to Kant’s 
philosophy, 253 

PIamiiton,'Sir William, 377, 378 
Hartenstein, 310 

Hartmann, Edward von, 352; his 
philosophy, 352 ; reconciling the 
doctrines of Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer, 353; conjunction of will 
and intelligence, 353 ; the happi- 
ness of the conscious individual, 
not the .. purpose , of the world, 
S55; the possibility of realising 
this happiness an illusion, 355 ; 
defects of Hartmann’s system, 
357 

Hebrew prophets, the, and the 
“ gospel of inwardness,’’ 98 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 
life, 310; work with Scheliing, 
311 ; works, 311 
Hegelian school, the, 338 
Hegelian system, the, deinition 
of philosophy, 4; ihe ^ultimale 


principle of knowledge^ B12 ; dia- 
lectical method of Hegei, 313; 
basis of the Hegelian dialectic, 
315 ; the progress of knowledge 
shown, 317; stages which the 
mind and humanity pa« through 
before attaining ab«Mle Imow* 
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ledge, 319; extracts from the 
‘ Fn^omenology * in illustration 
of Hegel’s style, 319 ; his logic, 
322; its three main divisions, 
i323 ; use of the word dialectic, 
324; first division of logic, the 
doctrine of bein^, 825; second 
division, the doctrine of essence, 
325 ; third division, the doctrine 
of concept, 326; correspondence 
of these divisions with Kant’s, 
326; Hegel’s philosophy of na- 
ture, 32?; his error concerning 
ev(^lutio 4 , 327; his division of 
the philosophy of nature, 327; 
on the death of the individual, 
328 ; his philosophy of mind, 
329 ; its triple division, 329 ; his 
ethic, 329 ; lectures on the 
philosophy of history, 330 ; Erd- 
mann’s opinion of them, 382; 
lectures on ssstlietic, 332; the 
chief periods of art 'and their 
Characteristics, 832; progress of 
art, 833; Hegel’s view of the 
significance of art, 334; phi- 
losophy of religion, 334 ; har- 
monisation between h?s system 
and the Protestant Christianity 
of Prussia, 334, 337, 339 ; histor}'- 
of philosophy, 12, 335 ; collapse 
of Hegelianism as a school, 336 ; 
its success as a distinct system, 
337 ; controversies after Hegel’s 
death, 338 ; retrospect and criti- 
cism, 348 ; referred to, 288, 300, 
347, 352, 365, 396, 403 

Heinrichs, 338 

Heloi'se, 116 

Helvetius, Claude Adrien, 165, 205; 
doctrines^ 205 

Herakleitos, life, 36 ; cardinal 
doctrine of eternal fiux of things, 
36, 52 

Herakiides of Pontus, 77 

Herbsxt, Johann Friedrich, 301 

Herbarf s philosophy : definition of 
philosophy, 4 ; position of Ms 
philosophy, 288; influence of 
Kantism on it, 302, 303 ; results 


furnished oy logic, 302; two 
classes of conceptions, 302; re- 
lation of physics and metaphysics, 
303; division of metaphysics, 
304 ; general metaphysics, in- 
cluding logic and ontology, 304 ; 
applied metaphysics, 305 ; syne- 
chology, 305; eidology, 306; 
psychology, 307 ; aesthetics, 308 ; 
theory of religion, 309; theory 
of pedagogic, 309 ; politics, 309 ; 
success of Herbart’s doctrines due 
to their mathematical dress, 309 ; 
retrospect and criticism, 348 
Herder, J, G., opposition to Kant’s 
pliilosophy, 253 

Hereditary genius, Aristotle, an 
example of, 60 
Hermarchus, 82 
Hermes Trismegistus, 90 
Hermodorus, 77 
Herrennius, 107 
Hippias, 43 
Hippo, .27 
Hii>polytus, 104 

History of philosophy, ohjection 
to a condensed history, 8 ; need 
of such a history, 9; tiu-ee plans 
of writing a history of philosophy, 
9 ; ancient and modem histories, 
10; Hegel’s, 335 

History, philosophy of, first hinted 
at by Oardanus, 143; Kant’s 
views on, 250 ; Hegel’s, 330 
Hobbes, Thomas, 180 ; definition of 
philosophy, 180 ; experience and 
observation, the source of know- 
ledge, 180 ; doctrine, 180, 215 ; 
theory of society, 182 
Holbaoh, Baron d’, life, 211; the 
Systeme de la Nature, 211; ma- 
terialism, 211 ; conception of 
God, 212 ; free-will, 212 ; in- 
fluence of materialism on conduct, 
212 

Hume, David, 193; works, 193; 

position in the history of phi- 
. losophy, 194; impressions and 
ideas, 194 ; nature of experience, 
196, 216 ; free-will, 196; doctrine 



of the soul-sixbstance, 197 ; in- of the ICahbula, 122 ; AvicebroOi 
quiry into the hadsof moralst 199 123; Maimonides, 123 ^ 

Hypatia, 95 Jifstin Martyr, 103 

Justinian, the Neo-Hatonic schools 

Idea, the highest, to which all closed by, 90 • 

others tend, 58 

Ideal of the pure reason, 247 Kabbala, doctrine of the, 122 ; 

Ideas, as understood by Plato, 58; study of, 138 
Descartes' classification of, 153 ; Kanonik, the, of tho Epicureans, 
not innate, 183 ; of sensation and 81 

of relation, 184; enumeration of, Kant andthePost*Kantiiins, schools 
184; combination of, 185, 204; of, 214; Kant, 224; Fichte, 256‘; 

all ideas only states of the mind, Scheiling, 278 ; Scfiopenhaiier, 

189; Hume^s distinction between 289; Herbari, 301; |I^gei^310; 

impressions and ideas, 194; ideas, the Hegelian school, 338 ; on the 

as understood by Kant, 241 development from Kant to Hegel, 

Ideas, ultimate scientific, 381. 315 

Ideas for a Universal Mhtoryy&c., Kant, Immanuel, life, 224; works, 
Kant’s, 250 . 224 ; editions of his works, 225 ; 

Ideas of pure reason, 243 his greatness, 256 

Identity, Scheirmg*s system of, 278 Kant’s philosophy ; definition of 
Individual and Ms FropertyyMo.x philosophy, 4; outline of his 

Stirner’s, 342 philoso^iy, 217 ; ‘ The Critical 

Induction, Aristotle’s, condemned doctrine/ 225 ; how is experience 

by Bacon, 179 possible ? 226 ; disadvantage un- 

Inductive method, foundation of, der which Kant worked, 226; 

45 ; Aristotle the true founder, 53 * Transcendental iSsthetic/ 229 ; 

Inquiry conaerning Human Under-- mcanifig of * Transcendental/ 

standing, Hume’s, 193 229; inquiry into the transcen- 

Instauradon of the Sciences, Bacon's, dental conditions of sensibility, 

178 229; ‘Transcendental Analytic, 

Interpretaiiondelanaturey'DidGXofSf 231; the function of the under- 

207, 208 standing, 232 ; logical table of 

Ionian schools of philosophy, 22, judgments, 232; transcendental 

08; their problems, 22, 51; Thales, table of the conceptiuns of the 

23; Anaximandros, 24; Anaxi- understanding, 2S3; deduction 

menes, 26 ; Diogenes of Apoh of the categories from a primary 

Ionia, 27 principle of consciousness, 233 ; 

IrensBus, 104 * Transcendental Dialectic/ 241 ; 

Isidore, 96 ideasj 241 ; distinction between 

Italian school * of philosophy, 29; the understanding* and the 

Pythagoras, 29; Pytimgorean reason^ 242; idt;as of pure 

System, 80 rearon, 243 ; paralogisms, |43 ; 
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critical philosophy, 252; early 
•writers on Kantianism, 25B ; 
% opposition to Kant’s doctrines, of 
Bamann, 253 ; of Herder, 253 ; 

Jacobi, 254; the position of 
‘Criticism* as a system, 255; 
tlie transcendental method Kant’s 
great heritage, 256; retrospect 
and criticism, 345, 347 ; referred 
to, 167, 186, 217, 260, 262, 263, 
266, 269, 283, 286, 287, 290, 291, 
302, 314, 326, 345, 347 
Karneades,^77 , 

Karpplcrat^, 100 • 

Kenires, the, 102 
Kerinthns, 100 
Kleanthes, 80 
Klein, G. M., 287 
Krates, 78 
Kratplos, Plato’s, 57 
Krause, K. 0. F., 287 
Kritias, 46 ^ 

La Hettbie, Jnlien Ofiroy de, 
206 

Laforet, history of philosophy, 13 
Lange, Friedrich Albert, 362 ; 
History of Materialism, 12 j 362; 
first part, IMaterialism before 
Kant, 362 ; second part, Modern 
Materialism, 363 
Lao-tse, 16 
Laws, Plato’s, 64 
Leben Jesu, Strauss’s, 339 
Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 167; 
studies, 168 

Leibnitz’s pldlosophy, 168, 215; 
monads, 168, 172; their changes, 
169 ; unconscious perception, 
169 ; progression among monads, 
170 ; distinction between empiri- 
cal and necessary truth, 171 ; God, 
171 ; inconsistencies on his sys- 
tem, 173; freedom of the will 
admitted, 173; his system con- 
trasted with that of Spinoza, 
174 ; its infiuenoe, 174 
Leukippus, 40 , 

Leviathan, Hobbes’, 180 

Lewes, George Henry, history of I 


philosophy, 13 ; work, 379 ; 
Problems of Life and Mind, 379 ; 
the aim of philosophy, 380 ; 
result of his work, 380 
Locke, John, 182 ; account of his 
philosophy, 183 ; ideas not innate, 
183, 216 ; ideas of sensation and 
reflection, 183: enumeration of 
ideas, 184; substances, 185; know- 
ledge, 186; division of know- 
ledge, 187; influence of his 
writings, 187 

Logic, Aristotle’s theory of formal, 
75 ; logic of the Stoics, 78 ; of the 
Epicureans, 81 ; the Port-Royal 
logic, 155; the Hegelian logic, 
322 ; its division, 323 
Logie, Hegel’s, 311, 322 
Logos, history and use of the word, 
57, 103, 104, 107, 108, 112, 312 
Lotze, Rudolph Hermann, 358 ; 
definition of philosophy, 358 ; his 
metaphysic, 359; its divisions, 
359 ; Ms method borrowed from 
Herbart, 860; want of originality 
in his philosophy, 361 
Lucretius, 87 
Lykon, 46 

BfiiMOK, 254, 258 

' Maimonides, and his doctrines, 123 
Malebranche, Nicholas, 155; his 
main problem, 156, 215 
Maniehmanism, 102 
Hansel, H. L., 377 
Marinos, 96 
Marx, Karl, 341, 344 
Materialism, influence of, on con- 
duct, 212; Lange’s, history of, 
362 

Materialist school, French, 203 
Matter, as understood by Aristotle, 
68 

Maurice, F. D., history of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Mediaeval philosophy. 111 ; the 
etirlier schoolmen, 111 ; the Ara- 
bians and Jews, 119; the later 
schoolmen, 124 ; authorities, 130 
Megaric school 48 



Meleios, 40 
Melissos, work of, 34 
Memory, Leibnitz on, 17D 
Menander, lOX 
Meno, Plato’s, 

M'tetaphysic, Lotze^s, 358, 359, 361 
Meiophysiml Fotmdutiom of Natu- 
ral Science, Kant’s, 225, 240 
Metapliysicai - Physicists, the : 
Herakleitos, 30 ; Empedohles, 
38; Anaxagoras, 39; the Atoni- 
ists, 40 

Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, 67, 74 
Metempiries, meaning of the word, 
379 

Method, the Sokratio, 45 
Metrodorns, 82 

Michelet, K. L., edition of HegoFs 
lectures, 12 ; his summary of the 
Hegelian system, 338,. S44 
Mill, James, 378 

Mill, John Stuart, 377 ; his work 
essentially critical, 378 ; its value, 
378 . 

Mimansa, the, of Jaimini, 18 
Minncius Felix, 104 
Modem philosophy, transition to, 
132 

Modern philosophy : first epoch, 
A. The Ahstrft<jt'I)ogmatic Sys- 
tems, 144 ; first epoclj, b. The 
Empirical-Sceptical schools, 177 ; 
second epoch, Kant and the Post- 
Kaniians, 214 
Modes, the, of Spinoza, 160 
Momdo/oyy, Leibnitz’s, 173 
Mysticism, German, of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, 
130 

My tliology distinguished from philo- 
sopliy, 2 

Kature, philosophy of, Schelling’s, 
284: Hegers, 327 
Keo-Hcgelian school, 390 ; its 
doctrines, 390; its importance, 
393 

Nco- Platonism, 89; ifis seat in 
Alexandria, 89; PMio, 89; the 
characteristic of the adiool, 90; 


struggle of, with Christianity, 92 
Kumeiiius and Ammonias Saccas, 
92 ; Fiotmus, 92 ; the hieo- 
Platonic trinity, 94; Porphyry, 
94; Jamblichos, 94; HypaMa, 
95 ; Proklos, 95 ; Marinfjs, 96 ; 
Isidore, 96 ; Eainaseius, 96 ; tiie 
school closed by Justinian, 96; 
decline of classic civilisation, 
96 

Meo-Pythagorean school, 88 
jSTettesheim, Cornelius Agrippa, von, 

Kicolas of Cliusa, 135, 139 
; jSTomiualism and Keaiism, contro- 
versy between 115 
Hourrisson, J. F., history of phiio- 
Boj)hy, 13 
Movaiis, 286 

Novum Organum, Bacon’s, 179 

Kumenius, 92 

Nyaya, the, of Gotama, 18 

Occam, 'Williani of, 128; doctrines^ 
129 ; close of scholiisticism, 130 
Oken, 2S7 
Ophites, Jlie, 102 
OrganojC Aristotle’s, 75 
Orientals, qua?i-pliilosophy of the, 
15; Egyptian, 15; Semitic, J6; 
Medo-Porsian, 16; Chinese, 16; 
Indian, 17; authorities, 20 
Origen, 105 ; his position in Church 
history, 106 

Paeacebsus, 130; character and 
travels, 130 ; his cosmological 
system, 140 

Paralogisms of Ihpi pure reason, 243 
Parmenides, philosophy of, 33, 48 
Plato’s, 5$ 57 

Party, clifilrenecs in a, not a sign of 
its decay, 337 
PuuHcianism, 102 
Perception, explanation of, hy 
Empedokles* 39; by the Atomists, 
41 ; difference between perception 
and feeling; 179 ; mechanical ex- 
planation of, opposed by Loib* ' 
ttitB, 169 . 


! 






i and travels, M ; school in Athens 
I founded, 5i ; death, 55 
I Plato’s philosophy : definition of 
I philosophy, 3; his doctrines not 
derived from Sokrates, 21; his 
school complementary, not op- 
posed, to that of Aristotle, 51 ; 
Ms philosophy combining the 
essence of all pre-Solcratio philo- 
sophies with that of Sokrates, 53 ; 
exegesis, 55; division into dia- 
lectics, physics, and ethics, 55; 
‘common sense’ attacked, 55; 
dialectics the highest stage of 
philosophy, 56; object of the 
dialectical dialogues of Plato, 
57; his system of ideas, 58; 
the ‘highest idea’ the object of 
dialectics, 59 ; doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 59; physical specula- 
tions, 60: cosmical theory, 61; 
definition of virtue, 62 ; his 
ideal commonwealth, 63; Plato 
the founder of the ‘theory of 
knowledge,’ 64; nature of his 
philosophy, 64 ; bibliography, 
76; referred to, 25, 66, 68, 73, 9*1, 
103, 1X2, 117, 133, 164, 294, 313, 
346,396 

Pleroma, the, 101 
Plethon, 133 

Plotinus, 92 ; his doctrine, 93; the 


Peripatetics, origin of their name ; 

66 ; ■^eir work, 77 
Pessimism, Schopenhaiier the 
founder of modem, 2s9, 296 
VksedOf Plato’s, 56, 58 
FhcBdrus, Plato’s, 59 
Phenomenology of the Whirl ^ Hegel’s, 
311, 317, 318, 319, 321, 322 
PMlehos^ Plato’s, 59, 62 
Philippus, 77 
Philo, 89 


his doctrines, 90; the 
characteristic of his school, 90 
Philo of Lffrissa, 77. 

Philosophic Positive, Comte’s, 365, 
367, 369, 370, 372, 373 
Philosophy, the problem of, 1 ; its 
scope, 2; ancient and modern 
detoitions of philosophy, 3, 358 ; 
modern perversion of the word, 
4 ; ancient division into logic, 
physic and. ethic, 5 ; moclmm 
division into theory of know- 
ledge, ontology anlP cosmology 
(including psychology), 6 ; philo- 
sophy become a profitable pro- 
fession, 85 ; state of, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, 
217; task of, 258; problem of 
transcendental philosophy, 280 ; 
Lotze’s definition of, 358 ; Lewes 
on the aim of, 380 ; unity of, 394 ; 
rarity of true philosophical in- 
sight, 395; explanation of the 
apparent circularity of inovenient 
in, 396 ; relations between science 
and pliilosophy, cortiprehensive- 
ness of philosophy, 397 ; the end | 
of philosophy, 398; the purpose of | 
the world, 400; the immediate ! 
pursuit of pleasure not the end of j 
progress* 401 ; the decline of the s 
ethical religions, 402 ; liiunanity ! 
the highest actual realisation of 
the world-principle, 404 ; the 
future of philosophy, 404 
.PhiloBophij of the UneonsciouSi Hart- 
mann’s,’ 352, 357 
Physics, Aristotle’s, %2 
Picus, John, 133 

Plato, birth and youth, 54 ; studies 
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INDEX, 


Frinciples of Surmn Knowledge^ 
Berkeley's, 189 

Frohlems of Life and Mind^ Lewes’s, 
9/9 

Prodlkos, 42, 44, 45 
Proklos and Ms doctrine, 95 
Prolegomena to every future Meia-‘ 
phjszc, Kant’s, 225, 230, 235, 239, 
240, 248 

Froslogium, Anselm’s, 114 
Protagoras, 42 

Psychology to be considered a 
department of philosophy, 6; 
Fichte’s opinion, 258 j 

Punishment, purpose of, 113 
Pyrrho, 77, 83 ; his doctrines, 83 
Fyrthonutio Hypoiypom, the, of 
Sextus Empiricus, 86 
Pythagoras : definition of philo- 
sophy, S ; life, 29 ; influence, SO 
Py tliagorean system, 30, 68 ; funda- 
mental doctrine of number, 30 ; 
extension of theory, 31, 52 ; cos- 
mology, 32; Yariations in, from 
being unwritten by its founder, 
32 




133; Pieua^ 133 ; the German 
Eeformation, 134 ; Qiordano 
Bruno, 134 ; CampaneUa, 137 i 
Mepnhlic^ Plato’s, 56, 62, 63 
Eeuchlin, Johannes, 137, 138 • 

Eichter, Kant’s lafiuenee on, 253 
Bitter, history of philosophy, 11 
Bixner, history of philosophy, 11 
Boman and Antiquarian period of 
philosophy, 85 ; characterised by 
exposition of older doctrines, 85 ; 
iEnesidemus, 86 ; the later Scep- 
tics, 86 ; the ^extianst 87 ; Cicero, 
87 ; Neo-Pylfhagorean«, 88 « 
Boscellinus, 115 
Bosenkrangj, 812, 336, 338, 344 
Eousseau, 206 
Huge, Arnold, 343 


Beasoh, superiority of the practical 
over the pure, 249 j 

Keeent and current philosophy, ; 
352 ; Hartmann, $52 ; Lotze, 
358 ; Biiliring, 361 ; Lange, 362 ; 
teTidency of German philosophers 
towards historical research, 364 ; 
Comte, 364; J. S. Hill, 3i7; 
Bain, 378 ; Lewes, 379 ; Spencer, 
380; the Heo-Hegelian school, 
390 

Beformation, the German, 134 
Beid, Thomas, 201 ; axioms, 201 ; 

criticism <»n Hume, 202 
Beinhold, Ernst, history of philo- 
sophy, 11 

Eeinhold, K. L., on the Kantian 
philosophy, 253, 258 
Eeligion, Hegel’s philosophy of, 334 
Beminiscence, Plato’s doctrine ofl 
59 

Benaissance, philosophy of the, 
J,i> Pletho% ■ Imp PMnus* 


Sabelli/ the, 107 

Si Augustine of Hippo : see Augus- 
tine 

Sankhya, the, of Kapila, 18 

Saturninus, 101 

Scepticism, arguments in favour 
of, 86 

Sceptics,^ the, 83; their doctrines, 
83 ; not original, 84 ; authorities, 
84 ' ' , ■ ■ 

Sclielling, Frederick William Jo- 
seph, 27S 

Schelling’s philosophy: definition 
of philosophy, 4 ; the * system 
of hientity,’ 278 ; the luobiem of 
philosophy, 279; nature-philo- 
sophy, 279 ; transcericlental 
philosophy, 280; division of the 
process of the production of the 
real into three stages, 281 ; 

■catego^" "of ■ reciprqjcity, 281; 

Scheliing’s practical philosophy, 
282; the main difference between 
Seheilingand Fichte, 283; philo- 
sophy of art, 283; philosophy of 
nature^ 284; correspondence of 
Schelling with Fichte and Leih- 
nlt 2 ;, 285; SchelJing’s later ten- 
dency to •mysticism, 286; his 
system no great atlvance on 
Fichte^ 286 ; his follow«»^ 287 ; 
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retrospeci; and criticism, 347 ; 
referred to, 2SS, 300, 334, 347, 
333* 

Schiller, Kant’s influence on, 253 
<j^chlegei, 286 

Schmidt, Dx*. : see Stirner, Max 
Sehoolmeii, the earlier. 111; Bri- 
gena, 111; Anselm, 114; Abe* 
lard, 116 

Sclioolmen, the later, 124; Al- 
bert us Magnus, 124; Thomas 
Aquinas, 125 ; Duns Scotns, 127 ; 
Williauft ol Occam, 12S 
Schopenhauer, Aitliur : life, 289 ; 
^%^ks*289 

Schopenhauer’s philosopliy : defi- 
nition of phiIoso]>hy, 4 ; position 
of Scho][xmhauer’s philosopliy, 
288 ; the four forms of the prin- 
ciple of causality, 21)0; separation 
of the will from tlie intellect, 
291 ; use of the term * will,’ 293 ; 
the body the objoctwation of tiie 
will, 294; on the nature of will, 
295; pessimism, 296; place of 
the fine arts in the presentment 
of the wilTs objoctivation, 296 ; 
of art, 297 ; of musft, 208 ; art 
a quietude of the will, 298 ; the 
wili-to-live, 299 ; the merit of 
Schopenhauer’s work, 300; his 
followers, 801; retrospect and 
criticism, 848 
Schulze, 254, 258 

Schw(^gler, Albert, history of philo- 
sophy, 12, 14 

Science and philosophy, relations 
between, 881, 397 
Science, special, distinguished from 
philosophy, 2 

Segrega0on, principle of, 387 
Seneca, 87 

Sensationism of Condillac, 204 
Seth, Andrew, 390 
Sextian school, 87 
Sextius, 87 
Sextus Olodius, 88 
Sextus Empiricus, ^86 
Shaktspeare, Bruno’s possible in- 
fluence on, 135 


Simonians, the, 100 
Social Contract^ liousseau’s, 182 
206 

Society, Hobbes’ theory of, 182 
Sociology not founded by Oomte, 
373 

Sokrates: birth, 44; studies and 
public life, 44 ; philosophy, 45 ; 
method, 45 ; condemnation and 
death, 46 ; the blame of his ac- 
cusers .exaggerated, 46; the revo- 
lution in thought due to him, 47 ; 
the apostle of self-knowledge, 52 
Sokratic Schools : philosophy of 
Sokrates, 45 ; his philosophy a 
method rather thifn a doctrine, 
47; minor Sokratic schools, 48; 
the Megaric scliool, 48 ; the 
Cyrenaic school, 48; the Cynic 
school, 49 ; referred to, 57, 64, 91 
SopMstes, Plato’s, 57 
Sophists, school of tlie, 42, 52 ; its 
teachers, 42; its opposition to 
earlier philosophies, 43 ; decline, 
43 

Spphroniskos, 44 
Space, according to Aristotle, 71 
Spencer, Herbert ; definition of 
philosophy, 4; his philosophy, 
380 ; distinction between the 
absolute and the relative, 380; 
ultimate scientific ideas, 381; 
relation of philosophy to science, 
381; definition of reality, 382; 
his test of truth, 382 ; principle 
of the persistence of force and its 
conseqixences, 383; definition of 
evolution, 384; principles of 
evolution, 384 ; change from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
386 ; change from ind<diuiteness 
to definiteness, 387 ; tendency of 
evolution towards equilibration, 
387 ; tendency after equilibration 
to dissolution, 388 ; his Principles 
of Biology and later works, 388 ; 
his merits and defects, 389 
Speusippus, 77 

Spinoza, Baruch de, 157 ; his capa- 
city for scientific exposition, 160; 

2 F 
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Spinoza's pbilosopliy, 158, 215 ; bis 
method, 158 ; errors of atomction 
and imagination distingnishcd, 
158 ; starting-point of bis system, 
159 ; acconnt of bis system, 160 ; 
antbropoiogy, 165; etMcs, 165; 
success of Spinozism, 167 ; antbo- 
rities, 167: bis system contrasted 
•with that of Leibnitz, 174; re- 
ferred to, 16S, 214, 396 
Stanley, Thomas, bistory of pbi- 
losophy, 10 

State, function of tbe, 63, 200 
Stewart, Bugald, 203 
Stilpa,78 

Stirner, Max, 340 ; tbe Individual 
and 7i«8 Property, 842 
Stoics, the, tbeir debnition of pbl- 
losopliy, 3; tbeir doctrines, 78, 
80; tbeir logic, 78; physics, 
79 ; ethics, 79 ; , Btoieism pri- 
mariiy an ethical movement, 
80 

Strato, 78 

Strauss, David Friedrich, 338, 339, 
341 ; his Leben Jesu, 339 ; 
ChrMian dogmatics in their 
levelopmentj 339 
Stromata, the, of Ciement of Alex- 
andria, 104 

Substance, Descartes’ definition of, 
150 

Syncretists, work of tbe, 85, 87 
Synecbology, 305 

SS^rian Onostics, 100; Menander, 
101; Sattirninus, 101; Tatian, 
101 ; Bardesanes, 101 ; doctrines, 
101 

SyBteme de la Nature, d' Holbacb's, 
210, 211, 213 

Tatian, 101 
Tauier, Johannes, 131 
Tennemann, bistory of philosophy, 
11, 13 

Thales: life, 23; knowledge, 23; 
his claim to be the founder of 
philosophy, 24 ; Ms central doc- 
trine, 24 

Tkmtmim, PIato\ 55„57* 62 


Theology distinguished from phi- 
losophy, 2 n 

Theology, Kant’s criticism of ra- 
tional, 247 

Theopliiiiis, 104 ^ 

Theophrastus, 77 

Theory of Knowledge, fundamental 
axioms of the, 258 
Therapetitm, tlie, 90 
Thomasius, Jacobus, history of 
philosophy, 10 
Thrasynsaehos, 43 
Tieek, 2S6 . 

Tiedemann, histch-y of philosophy, 1 1 
Timeeus, Plato’s, 60, 61, 62 
Time, according to Aristotle, 71 
Tracy, Testutt de, 213 
Transcendental, meaning of the 
word, 229 

Transitional thought, 98 ; the 
attitude of Christianity, 98 ; the 
Gnostics, 100 ; the Christian 
Fathers, lt)3 

Treatise of Simian Nature, Plume’s, 
193, 196, 197, 199 

Trinity ; the Kco-PIatonic, dis- 
tinguished from the Christian, 
94 ; the doctrine of the, the 
foundation of dogmatic Christi- 
anity, 106 

Uebebweg, history of philosophy, 
12,14 

Unknowable, the, 383 
Upanischads, the, 17 

VaisiShika, the, of Kanada, 18 
Valentinus, 100 

Vedanta, the, of Biidarayana, 18 
Virtue, Plato’s dehiution. of, 63; 

Epicurean idea of, 81 
Vischer, 338 

Vision, Berkeley's theory of, 192 
Voltaire, 206 

Wagheb, J, J., 2S7 
Wallace, Edwin, 390 
Wallace, William, 390 
Weber, Alfred, history of philoao- 
phy, 13 
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Weisse, criticism of tlie Hegelian 
system* 338 

^iii : Schopenhauer’s use of the 
\|prcl, 293 ; nature of the, 295 ; 
art a quietude of the, 298 ; 
Hartmann on the conjunetion of 
will and iote]ligence,'353 
Will in Kature, Schopenhauer’s, 
289, 292 

Will-to-live, the, 299 
Wissenschajtslelire, Fichte’s, 257, 
201,277 • 

Woltf, Christian, definition of phi- 
ioso|.fiiy, life, 175 ; his doc- 
trines, 175 I 

World as Will and Fresentatmif 1 


Schopenhauer’s, 289, 203, 296, 
298, 299, 300 

Xei^ocbates, 77 

Xenophanes ; life, 33 ; theistic 
tendency of writings, 33 
Xenophon, 44, 48 

Yoga, the, of Fatanjali, 18 

Zellee, definition of philosophy, 4 
Zeno of Sidon, 82 
Zeno the Cyprist, 78 
Zeno the * Eleatic, pliilosophical 
work, 34 
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ADDISON'S Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hujd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited by H, G. Bohn. 6 vols. 
3J'. 6 d each. 

iSSCHYDUS, The D^mas of. 
Translated into English Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4th Edition, 
revised. 5jr. 

The Tragedies of. Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 3J. 6 d. 

AGASSIZ and GOULD'S Out- 
line of Comparative Physi- 
ology. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With 390 Woodcuts. 5^. 

ALEIBBI’S Tragedies. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Edgar 
A. Bowring, C. B. 2 vols. 3x. 6 d 
each. 

ALLEN’S (Joseph, R. N.) Battles 
of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 

2 vols. 5^*. each. 

•AMMIANUS aCAROBLLINUS. 
History of Borne during the 
Reigns of Constantins, Julian, 
Jovianus, Valentinian, and Valens. 


Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. *js, 6 d. 

ANDERSEN’S Danish Legends 
and Eairy Tales. Translated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. 5^*. 

ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 
Thoughts of. Trans. literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 3^. 6 d 

APOLLONIUS BHODIUS 
‘The Argonautica.’ Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 

APPIAN’S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. each. 

APULEIUS, The Works of. 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic, 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioso. 
Translated into English Verse by 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and 2 ^ 
Steel Engravings* avols. 5 j‘. eacl 

ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. 
Translated by W. J. Hickie. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 
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BOl’S Manual of tlie History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort ^ Tfex. . 5i\ 

BBAUMOtJrT and FLETOHBR, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, atd 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3s. 6tl 

BBOHSTBIH’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of papture,«TransIated, 
with considerable afJ<ditions on 
Structure, Migration, and* Eco- 
nomy, by H. G- Adams. Together 
with SwEKT British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

BECKMANN (L) History of 
Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Origins*- 4th edition, revised by 
W. Francis and J. W. Griffith. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Fcclesias- 
ticai History of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 

, Chronicle. .. Edited by J.- A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. p. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 


ARISTOTLE’S Nicomachean 
Ethics, Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne ^s. 

Politics and Economics. 
Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies. 


Metaphysics. Translated by : 

ihe Rev. John H. McMahon, 

M.A. ■ 1 

History of Animals. Trans. ! 

by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5.r. i 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 

3 j, 6^. each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 3s, 

ARRIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the. Indlca. j 
Translated by E. J, Chinnock, | 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and : 
Plans. Ss, I 

ATHEN.®US. The Deipnoso- • 
phists; or, the Banquet of the 
1 earned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. ; 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. ^ach. 

BACON’S Moral and HIstorioal j 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
Vn, Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History^ | 
of Great Britain, Julius Csesar, 
and Augustus Ctesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M A. 3s. 6d, 

Novum Organixm and Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Edited 
by J. Dtjvey, M.A. 

BALLADS AND SONOS of the 
Peasantry of England.' Edited 
oy Robert Bell. 60?. ' - - 

BASSES Lexicon to the 0 reek 
zs. 


BERKELET (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, MJ\ 
3 vols, 5r. each. 

BION. \Sm Theocritus. 

BJORN SON’S Arne and the 
Fisher L-assle. Translated In* 
W. th lAfW, M.A, 3J. 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged.* Compre- 
hending the Chronology and Ills-, 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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tory of the World, from the Earliest 

f imes to the Russian Treaty of 
eace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. los. 

BLAIR’S Index of Bates. Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; being a complete Index 
to Blair’s Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. 2 vois. ^s. each. 
BLEUK, Introduction to the 
Old Testanjent, By Friedrich 
* Bie&. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Karaphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. each. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of^^ With a literal 
English, Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 
5 ^- 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations, 4th edition. 6s. 

Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. In 8 vols,, each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations, i 
35. 6d, each, , 

I. — Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 

II. — Rowing and Sculling, 
Sailing, Swimming. 

III.-— Boxing, Broadsword, 

• Single Stick, &c., Wrest- 

ling, Fencing. 

IV. — Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fie Id ball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Curling, 

V. — Cycling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing.* 

VI. — Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 

VI L — Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIII;— Gymnastics, Indian Clubs. 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3^. 
each. 

Vol. I. — Table Games Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarte, Euchre, Bezique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
ByJ. J. Bond. 5^. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 W o od ■ 
cut Illustrations. 5>y. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Toijr in the Hebrides 
and Johnson I AN A. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. "W ith 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vois. 
3^, 6 d, each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S,, &c., &c. 3 
vols. Ss. each. 

BREMER’S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary How'itt. 4 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
BeU (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

. With numerous Woodcuts. 3s* 
Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols , 5^’. each. 



(B. ten) Early Ensiis], 
Literature. By Bernh^^ . 
Brink. Vo!.r. ToWvdif 1 
kted^ by Horace M. Kennedy! 

SS.^.V"" 

Vol. in. From the Fourteenth 

r.%1S"sSs£ 

I’ive Lectures on Shalrp- I 
3S.^6^ Julia Franklin. 1 

Works I 

Trafe e;. 

BURKE’S Works. S vok. sv B 


ranees 

With 


its mghbonrhood. 7 

trated Handbook to the 3 
the City and the Campai 
the use of Travellers. Bv 

Burn M.A. with nu 

yl IT'"”'’'’ 

burns (Robert), Ibife oi 

J* u, Lockhart, D.C T 
»5w and enlarged Edition’ 
vt^ed by William Scott I>; 






ON-S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Manoholy Edited by the Rev 
• Shilleto, M.A. Within- 

M A. H. BuIIen. and 

BiraT W (Sir B. B.) Persona 1 
of a PUgrtoage to 
^®ocab.^ By 
gT^“ Sir Wchard F. Burton^ 

« * *• This is •the copyrijp-ht edf- 

Uon.^containingtheauMLtest 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 

Eehgton, Natural and ReS; 

Nature??®‘““i,“°“ bourse of 
Mature , together with two Dis- 

bertationson Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, 5^/. 

Hudibras, 

With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 

Sfon"’. "'If 

each. * 

OMSAU. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars. Trans- 
kted by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 

CAMOENS’LusIad; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 

CA^PAS (The) of IMfaddalonl. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 6d. , 

°‘wth^^'n!® Besartus. 

CARPENTER'S* (Dr. W B t 
Zoolo^. Revised Edition, by 
W S Dallas, F.L-S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. b/ 

[ P^oL 1/ , o%£i ^ prints 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


° p ® N T E R ’ s Meohanloal 
hilosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5“ 

* yegetable Physiology and 
S^tematio Botany. ®Rev^ 

^“’*^®ster, M.b., 
ms. 6r MMerons Wood- 

wSts.^ upwanls of 300 

° Meters® of®i 

A ^ from the 

If of the 

cScef 

Complete Bibliography. ^'IUus^ 
V«ed with ,40 iepUuetio™“f 

Swori ^ ^ of 

bwords, showing 1 14 Examples. 

O^TERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 

from designs by 
^ttermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabeila. 5r. ^ 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 

SluS”” 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me 
moirs of written by Iwr/ 

by Thomas Ro^^ 

°f®™TES’ Don Qubrote de 
la Manoha. Motteaux’s Trans- 
^on revised. 2 vols. 3..^ 

* Galatea. a Pa=;fnFai i> 

byG.W. 7 .' 
17 te?rwrrK^°l^S,. 3 ^-- 
°^?°^yRobfrBS! Svl’^d 

vols. 3r. &f. each. ‘ 
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CHESS CONaRESS of 1862 . 

A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5^. 

CHEYREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel Third Edition, ^ with 
Plates, 5^. ; or with an additional 
series of i6 Plates in Colours, j 

CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion : 
of Protestants, A Safe Way to : 
Salvation, 6d, i 

CHINA, Pictorial, Desodptiva, ; 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly lOO Illustrations. 5f. 

CHRONICLES OP THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoifrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. Ss, 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5s, each. ^ 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 1 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. i 
J. S. Watson, M.A, 5r. j 

On the Nature of the Gods, I 

Divination, Fate, Ia.ws, a Re- ! 
public, Consulship. Translated | 
by Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and ! 
Francis Barham. $s. j 

Academics, De Finibus, and ; 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 

C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r, 

CICERO’S Offices ; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Laelius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C R. 
Edmonds. Ss. 6d. 
C 10 RNELIU 3 ' NEPOS.— 
Tustin. 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry, i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J.*R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5s, Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15^. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3r. 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S (»S. T.) friend. 
A Series of Ess^s on Moral^, 
Politics, and Religion. 35. 6 d, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an iNQUiRmr. 
Spirh', to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Br^oK 
OF Common Prayer. 3^, 6(1 

Lecturei^ and Notes on 

Shahespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe 3,?. 6d 

BiograpMa Literaria; to- 
gether wit^ Two Lay Sermon.s. 

6d. 

Table-Talk and O mn lana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3J. 6d, 

Miscellanies, jEsthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. ss. 6d. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. ^ WiHi Intro* 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 51. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cmrs de 
PM&se/Me Pestiim. By G. ii. 
Lewes. 5^. « 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
wilnion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster, 3 
voh, 3r. 6d* each. 


Contained in Bohn^s Libraries, 
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COOFER^S Biographical Bio. 
tionary. Containing Concise 

M)tices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S-A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vois. each. 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Buke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Waje. 3 vols. 3^. 

•eacif. 

*** An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
loj. 6d. 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis 1 . to tlifc Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 

0 H AIK’S (Gr. li.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Bifficuities. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes^nd Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5r. 

OBXJIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G, (Tuik- 
shank. 55. 

CUNNIHG-HAM’S Lives of the 
MostEminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

DANTE. Bivine Comedy. Trans 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 

M.A, ss, 

Translated *into English Verse 

by L C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 


BANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
5 ^* 

— — The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5.?. 

BE GOMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. ContainingtheHistories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, by jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. p, 6 d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols, 
p, (id, each. 

T. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

11 . — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, See. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 

V. —History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm {1703) ^ and the 
True-born Englishman, 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

Vn. — Robinson Crusoe. 

BE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Maegregor. p* 6 d, 
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DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7jr. 6d^ 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3^. 6^/, ; Vols. 

Sj’. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^. 6d. 

DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5^. 

BICTIONABY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law^ 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum {622 pages). 5r, 

DIOTIONABY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DIDBON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans^ 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
5f. each. 

DIOGENES LAEBTIDS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M A. ^s, 

DOBBEE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Doddj M»A 

sfeKid Edition^ revised and 
enlarged, w!*. 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition -of* the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John ^ 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5^, 

DBAPBB'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.DI 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 

A new Edition. Revi^'ed by 
lienry Wilson. ^ vols. 5.^. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). PompeJl : its 

Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 

• 7r* 6^. 

— — The City of Rome : its History 
and Monumfnts. Witn Illustra- 
tions. 5^. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Custonf.s as.sociated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year ii the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev, 

T, F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Ss» 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusalem. 5^'. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated hy^ E. 
Buchheim. 3.?. 6d~ 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, ji. 6d, 

ELBE’S *William Shakespeare. 
■^Sa Sha'kesfkare. " ' 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols 
35*. 6 d. each. 

I,— Essays, I.*ectnres and PoemSi 
II,— EngliA Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of' Life. 
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Emerson’s Works contimied. 
1115 —Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
^ laneous Papers (hitherto 

uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Speoimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England.* Revised Edition. 
*By J* O. PlalKwell, F.R.S. 5^. 
ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5i'. each. 
EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5^. 

EURIPIDES. A* New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. §s. each. 

EUTROPIUS.— 5 ^^ J^USTIN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5^. 
EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5.9. each. 

PAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land, A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr.. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s liljistrations. 3s. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s ' 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6d each, 

Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

illustrations. 


! FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 

I ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 

' With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward 1 . Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5^, 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3s, 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3s, 6d, 

- — Fosteriana. Selected and 
Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 3s. 6d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. 1. 3^. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six O, E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 

. B.A. Sj. 

GIL OAS, Chronicles of — Six 
0 . E, Chronicles. 
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aiBBON’S Beoline and FaOl of I 
the Boman Empire. Complete , 
and Unabridged, with Varionim , 
Notes. Edited by an English : 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vois. ss. 6 d, each. : 
0 -ILBARTB History, Brinoiples, ’ 
and Practice of BanJdng. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. ■ 
New Edition, revised l>y A. S. ; 
Michie. 2 vols. lOi-. 

G-IL BLAS, The AdYentiires of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 : 
Engraviugs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 s, 

GIBALDHS CAMBBEKSIS* 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th.. Forester, M.A., and Sk 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
KS.A. Sr. 

TOETHEBFansi PartL'Ger- 
, man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by A. Bnchheim, Ph.D. 5r* 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. 6<af. each 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III, — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V.— ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI,— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

, XI, —Miscellaneous Travels. 

XH. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

—Correspondence withiEelter. “ 
icIV.— Reineke Fox, WestdEastoO' 

. Divan and AchiUeid... 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by I, W. ?iil. 5 

vols. 31 6 tt each. 

GBAMMONT’S Memoirs of the ^ 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac, 
New Edition. 55. 

GBAY’S Letters, Including tlie 
Correspond ence «of Gr^ly and 
Mason. Edited by th^ Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. X. 
3^. 6 d. [ V 0 f» ii, m t/u* presi\ 

GBEEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s* 

GBEEK BOMANCES of HeHo- 
dorna, Longus, and AoMlles 
Tatiw — The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and lR3ves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

51. r 

GBEGOEY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, S& Duties 
of the Chrlsfian Beligton. By 
Dr. Olinthiis Gregory. 31. 6 £ 

GBEENE, MABLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6 d* 

GBIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew^ Laifg, M.A. 

2 vois. 3r. 6 d each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 

'Stories.' Gontaimng"''"^"42""' "''Fairy ' 

Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshitnk and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 6d* 

GBOSSI’H Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. 'F. D. lltc 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M, P. 31. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 




G-UI^JOT’S History of the 
i^nglish Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I . to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3^. 6^. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fail of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William liazlitt. 3 vols. 
35. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Wgrks and Remains. 
^ 3s, Sd. • 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Prrt:ter, M.A. 3s, 

HAUFP’S Pales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3s, 6d 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3s, 6d. each. 

1. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. - Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZi;,ITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d, 

Lectiires on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
3.f. 6d 

— Lectures^ on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^'. 6d, 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3s, 6d, 

• Ronad Table. 3.?. 6d. 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3s, 6d. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 3s. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3^. 6d. " 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3s, 6d. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Plelps, 

K. C.B. 3^. 6d. 

HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3s, 6d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

, of the Indies. 3J. 6d, 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5^. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s, 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 

. History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. $s, 

HEBIODORXJS. Theagenes and 
Ohaiiclea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35, 6^/. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler, cj. 

HESIOD, CAIiLIIdAOHUS, and 
THBOGNIS. Translated by the , 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5^. ; 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The i 
Sm’apion Brethren. Translated 1 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. ; 
Ewing, 2 vols. 3^. %d. each. i 
HODBEIN’S Dance of Death j 
and Bible Guts. Upwards of 150 1 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, | 
with Introduction and Descrip- ; 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. ' 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^“. : 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into ^ 
English Prose by T, A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5^, i 

— --Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, | 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice, j 
Translated into English Prose by < 
T. A. - Buckley, B.A* 5^, 

-"i-— See alse Pope. 

HOOPER’S (a.) Waterloo : Tie ' 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
ot 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3.?. bd. 

The Campaign of Sedan ; ■ 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - Sept rm her, 1870, 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 3^. bd, 

pORAGip. ,.A new literal Prose 


Hamilton ^kyde. 






, HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
' Works Hernani - Roy B^s-- 
! ■ The King’s Diversion, Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. SIous. 3r. 6 d, < 

i Boems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 

= lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L, Williams, 
i 'bd,' ■ . . . 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otie, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S, r 5 vois. 

• 6 d. each, excepting Vol. V. 55. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5^. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott 4 and H. G. Bohn. 

H03!CPHRE-S%’ Com Collector’s 

Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols, 
each. r 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth ^s, 6 d. 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By hi.s 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 

31 . 6 d. 

HUHT^S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 54*. « 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial. De- 
scriptive, and iiistorioai Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. sa 
INGULPH’a OhronioieB of the 
Abbey of oroylaad. with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H*. T* Riley^ M.A* Sa 


Contained in Bokn*s Libraries, 1 3 


IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
rplete Works. 15V0IS. With Por- 
traits, &c. 35. ^d, each. 

I.— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

11 . — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 

# Traveller. 

V. — Chroficle of the Conquest 

• • of Granada, Legends of 

the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

Vni. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL — Biographies* and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3^. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. H, Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5^. 

JAMES’S (G. P R.) Life of 
RitShard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3,r. 6 d> each. 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV. 2 vols. 3i-. 6 d. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs Jameson. 
3^. 6 d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Bogs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs or the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shiileto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6 d> each. 

JOTCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles; 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and W oodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7 j. 6 d, 

— Student’s Handbook of 
Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 6 d, 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5^. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M. A. 55. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Wood fall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols., 
6 d, each* 
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K AInTT’S Critique of Ptire Beason. 
Translated by J. M, D, Meikle- 
john. 5x. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

piiysicalPoundationsofHatoa! 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

■ 'SJ- , 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5r. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fabl^. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3^.6^. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. T ranslated by H . T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 6^/. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the Plistory of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 35-. M. each, 

History of the French Be- 

volution of 1848 . 3^. 6df. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and EHana. Complete Edition. 
3^. 6<f. 

— - Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, 3^. daf. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant j 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3^. each. 

LANzrs History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 

- Translated by Thomas Ec^oe, 

3 vols. m* each, ■ 


LAPPENBERG’S History of, 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon .Kings, Translated*^ by 

B. Thorpe, P\S.A. New edition, 
revised by E, C. Otte. 2 vols. r 
3^. 6 d. each. 

LEGTHRBS ON PAINTING, ; 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5^'. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. .Rigaud/ R.A., 
With a Life of Ldbnardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. Ss. 

LELAND’S Itinerary. Edited by 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. VoL I. 

l/n Frm, 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 

' Ethiopia, aiy^ the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. $s» 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 

31. 6 d. each. 

Ibaokoon, Dramatio Notea, 

and the J^presentation of 
Death by the Anoieata. Tram- . 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 31. df- 

. LILLT’S Introduction to Astro- . , 
j logy. With a Gkammar of 
I Astrolooy and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

LIVT’S History of Rome. TiEn.s- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. 

LOCKE’S PMlosopMoal Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
p* each. 

- — — Life and Il*ettefs: By Lord 
King* 3f * M* 

LOCKHART (if, 


Contained in Bohn^s Libraries. 
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XjODG-E’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Parsonages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5r. 
each. 

LrONGPELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full* page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 

^W. .S. Dalks, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5^. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, Ss. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s, 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
—See Greek Roitf ances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^'. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5r. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6 d, 

Autobiography. — See 

Michelet. 

MAGHIATELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Priitce, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 31. 6 d. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5*^' 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) PetrifaoUons 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6 s, 

— Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Fupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. js. 6 d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandio 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5r. 

MARGO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Sr. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3r. 6 d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3r. 6 d* 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3^. 6 d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6 a 

Settlers in Canada, lo En- 
gravings by Gilbert and DalzieL 
3r< 6 d, 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R,A. 3r. 6 d, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3r. 6 d, 

Midshipman Easy, With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
, Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, js. 6 d. 
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MAETINBAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815 . ss, 6 it. 

History of the TMrty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3f. 6d. each. j 

- — See Cornices Positive Philosophy^ \ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIH- 
STEE’S Flowers of History* 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, 

MSNBEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3^. 6d. each, 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on SteeL 5J', 1 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (uo 
pages) of Notes. 3^. 6d* 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791, 

3 ^. 6d, 

MiGNET’SHlatory of theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
p. 6d* 

MILL (J. S.) larly Essays by 
J ohn Stuart Mill* Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 

3^. 6d, 

MILLER (Professor). History 
PjDilosopbically Illustrated»from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols* 

, 3^. 6t/. each. 


' MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John, 5 vols. 35^. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. ^ vols. ''jr. 6d» 
each,. r. ' 

MITFORB’S (Miss) Our Tillage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols." jj. 6d<, each.' ' 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works, 
A new Translation In English 
Prose, by C.^H. Wall. 3 vols. 
6d. each. 

MONTAGU, The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortiey 
Montagu. JSdited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnciiffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W, Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. each. 

MONTAIGINE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
31. M. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S spiiib*!; 

Laws, New Edition, revised and^. 
corrected. By J. V, Pritchard, 
A.M » a vols. jj, eacB. 

MOTLEY (X L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A HMory. 
By John Lothrop 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 

3 vols. 3r. each. 

MOBPHTS Games of Ohess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, 
with Plxplanatory and Analytical 
Notes ty I* Ldwenthai. 51* 


Contained in Bokris Libraries. 



MVDm^B British Birds; or, His- 
^ory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

HEANBBR (Dr, A.). History 
of the Christian Religion a ad 
Church. Trans, from the German 
by J. T orrey. i o vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Ctife of Jesns Christ. Trans- 
lated by McClintock and C. 

' Blumentbal. 3^, 6d. ^ 

History oi the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland, 
2 vols. $s. 6iL each. 

Menjoriais <^f Christian Life 

in the Early and Mddie Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 33*. 6d 

NIBELHHGEH.LIED. The 
Lay of the Hibeiungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Florton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A, To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungeo Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

HEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two P’acsimiies of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price li- 

HIOOLIHI^S History of the 
3 'esults; their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 j 
Poriraits. 51. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
33-. 6di each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^. 

' OGKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3r. 6d* 

OMAN(J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

ORDERIGIJS ■VITALIS'’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 55. each, 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
53-. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition, 3^, 6d. 

PAULI’S (Dr, R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, byB. Thorpe. 5^. 


V A.O. 
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PLATONS Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction a»d 
Notes. 6 vols. $s. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phcedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phredrus, Theietetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev* H. Carey. 

IL— The Republic, Tiniicus, aii<l 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. f 

III, — Meno, Emhydemus, ,The, 

Sophist, State.sman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. -— Philebus, Charmides. Laches, 

Menexeniis, IHppias, Ion, 
The Two xllcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, (Hitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The I41WS. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — The DouSlfuI Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Biirge.s. 

SiHamarj and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Bay, LL.B. 5,?. 

PliADTU'S^S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by IL T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PDIHY^S Katmmi History. 
Translated by the late ' fohn 
B^tock, M.B., F.R.S., ancffl, T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^* each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the YoungCT. MeImoth% trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev* F. C* 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5 j*. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 

, Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry^s Plo- 
tinus* Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S* Sj* 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shiileto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed, Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5r. 

PEPyS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M. A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysiao 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. S-^* cuch. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M, 2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

F - BnSIUB.—Sa Juvenal* 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5r. 

PHILO - JUD^TJS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

PIOBDSRING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, fjs, 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century, By J. R. Planchd, 
Sbm'i^rs^t Herald. With upwards 
of 4G0 Illustrations, fjr. 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
l.)y A. Siewart, M.A., and George 
ULong, M.A. 4 vols. 3^, 6«f. each. 

Momls. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
SI. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A, R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 

POETRY OE AMERICA. Se- 
ieG|iions from One Hundred 
American I\)ets, from 1776 to 

% T.S5<S. By \Y. J. Linton. 3^ 6^f. 

POLITICAL CYGLOP.EDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- . 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Soci 3 ll Relations. 4 
vote'. 3i:. 6i^. each.' '• 

POPE’S Poetical Works, Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutivers. With fiumerous Illus 
tralions. z vote. 5^'. each. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxmante Designs. 5.?. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
«&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- | 
ma»’s Designs. 34^. 

Life, including many of his j 

Letters, By Robert Carruthers. I 
With numerous Illustrations. 5 '^* j 

POUSHKHST’S Prose Tales: The 

' Captainte Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
—The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
ited bv T* Keane. 3^. 6 d^ 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vote. 3^. 6 d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev, P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3s. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index ; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. Ss. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. fr. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Obj ects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, los, 6 d, 

PROUT’S (Father) Reliquea. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5r. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator* Translated by the Rev. 
J. S, Watson, M.A. 2 vote. 5r 
each, 
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RACINE^S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 35’. 6 d, each. 

RAKKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and ryth 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31. 6^/, each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
%s. 6d. 

REITMONT (Alfred de). See 
Carafas. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING-. 
By ‘ Craven.^ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

RENNIE '^S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

J. G. Wood, M.A. With 1S6 
Woodcut Illustrations- 55-. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited byH. W. Beechy. 

2 vols. 3^. 6 d each, 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited byE. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. Sj. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Priedrioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, ^s. 6 d 

• Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschrmpptel 
_ > Kewly translated by Lt. ,CoL Alex. 
Ewing. 3r* 64 i 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An-' 
nals of English History, 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. n. i2ox.,#' 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 

2 vols. ■ Sr. each.' 

ROGER OF WENDOYER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising ■ 

I the History of England from the 
■ Descent of the Saxons to A.r>. 

1 23 formerly ascpbed to Matthew 
Paris. Translate by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L, 2' vols. , 5r-each." 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTDRY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the . 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. ■ 
With 34 Steei Engravings 2 vols. 

$s, each. 

See Burn and Dvrr. 

BDSOOB’S 4W.) Life and Ponti- 
ncafce of ; Leo ■ X Final ■ edition , ■ 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 6 £ each. 

- — - Life '.of, Lorenxo' de’ Medici, ■' ' ■ . 
called * the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, <fec. lotli 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. jr. 6 d 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic souftes by 
Waiter K. Kelly. With Portraits! 

2 vols. 3^ 64 each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

5jr. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 31. 64 
each:-— 

I — History ol the Thirty Ytew’ 
War* 


Contained in BokrUs Libraries. 
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Schiller's Works c & fitinued . 

«II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

HL — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
• Us<^ of the Chorus in 

^ , Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Tjramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V, — Poems. ^ 

V I. — Essays, iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

VIL— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.i?. 1794-1805. Translated by 
D Dorn Schmitss. 2 vols. 3s. 
each. 

SCHLEGBL’S (E.) Lectures on 
PMlosopby of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W, Mor- 
rison, M.A. 31. 

— ^ Lectures on the History of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translate I from the German, 3^.6^, . 

Leotures’ on the Philosophy 

of ISistory . Translated by J* B, 
Robertson. 31* A 4 


SCHLE GEL’S Lectures on 
Moaern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L, 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3r. (id. 

Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, (id, 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. (id. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^, 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5 a 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3^. (id. 

Early Letters. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

3A (id. 

SENECA on Becefilts. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3^“. (id. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5 a 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, By Ur, 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. I>ora Schmitz. 2 vols. ^s. (id, 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5.7. 

SHARPE (S.) The Histoiy of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs^ 
A,D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps anci upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcurs. 2 vols, each, 

SHERIDAN^S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G, G. S. 
3J. 6d. 

SISMONDPS History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vois, 3^. 6./, each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES: viz., Asserts Life of 
Alfred and theChroniclesof 
Ethe!.werd, Gildas, Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5^. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. 6 d* each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the Finst For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3i-. 6//. 

SMYTH’S ( Professor ) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 33". 6c/. each. 

Lectures on the French Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 6d, each. 


SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^^ 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, p, 6 d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s inustration.s. 2 vols4- p* Sd, 
each. ■, ■■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

The Expedition of Mum- 

phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 

3J. 6it 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Scholas- 
ticus The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. ^5~445 ). Translated 
from the Greek. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New^ Prose 'rransklion, with 
Memoir, N^tes, &c., by E. 1 \ 
Coleridge. 5^. 

The Oxford Translation. 51, 

SOXJTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson^s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. p. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. Sr. 

Robert Southey. Th« Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction, Edited by 
John Dennis, p* 

SOZOMEN’S Ecolesiaaticai His- 
tory. Comprising a History t>f 
the Church from* a, d. 324-440. 
Translated from ihe Greek* To* 

f ether with the Ecclesiastical 
I isTORY OF Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E, 
Walford, M.A. Sr. 


Contained in Bokris Libraries. 
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SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R. H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vois. 5^. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis ; 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Memish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5.9. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women ; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Viftue. Wjth 14 Steel Engrav- 
^ ing.s. Ks. m 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 15^. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s tiandbook. 
Containing the;, most important 
modern improvementsin the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy^s Games. 
Annotated, 

Chess -playeFs Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems, 51. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 

STOGKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
essfMSriments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S, With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. Ss, 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A,, 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5.9* each* • 

STEIOKLANDB (Agnes) Lives 
g*pf the Queens of England, from 
T^the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols* 
each. 


STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. ^s, each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^ 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. Sr. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTweive 
Csesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

5 ^* 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Plon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
£l vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

[Fots. I.-V, VIIL ready. 

I. — Edited by Temple^ Scott. 
With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 
M. P. Containing : A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

1 1 . — The J ournal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M, A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

HI .& I V. —Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

Vni.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
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Swift's Prose Works coniinued . 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes wiii 
probably be as follows : — 
VL&Vn. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

IX. — Contributions to the 'Ex- 


aminer, ' * Tatier, ' ‘ Spec- 
tator,' &c. 

X. — Plistorical Writings. 

XL— Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly- 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With S full- 
page Illustrations. 3 j. 

TACITUS. The Work:s of. Liter- 
ally translated, 2 vols. Ss, each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar, Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5^, 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5^. 

T AY L O R'S ( Bishop J eremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities, gj. 6 d, 

TEN BBINK.-.S'^^ Brink. 

TEBENCE and PH.ffiDBUS. 
Literally translated by H, T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added. Smart's 

MeTRICALVeRSION of PH/BDRUS. 

S-f* 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHUB, and TtBTiEUa Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev^ j. 

,• To which are ap- 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5^'. ^ 

THEODORET and EVAGBIUS 
Histories of the Church from A,i>, 
332 to A. I), 427 ; and from a.d. 
43 1 to A. D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek, 


THIEBRY^S History of the,' 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
! Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by Wifiiam Itelitt.r. 
2 vols. 3j:. 6 il each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- „ 
nesian War, Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. ■ 
3r. 6d. each. 

An ^aiysia and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table o* 
Events, &c. % J. T. Wheeler. 

■ ■ ■ , , 

THUDIGHUM(J.L.W.|ATr«a. ■ 

Um on Wines; their Origin, . 
Nature, and Vlirieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thwdi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.CP. (Lend.). 
Illustrated, 5^. 

UBE’S fDn A.) Cotton Manufao- " 
tu» Great Britain, systemati- 
cally m vestigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations* a vols. 

■ 'each,'-' 

RMIosophyof Manufaetures. 

Revised Edition, by K L. Sim- 
monds; With numerous Figures. 
Doublevoiume. yr. 6f/. 

VASARI'S Live® of the most 
Eminent Painters. Soulptom 
and ^Mteois. Translated by 
Mrs. J, Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. F. Richter, Fh.D. 6 
vols. 3r. 6fi, each. 

VIRGIL. A literal Prose Trans- 

■ LL D., HR.S.E. With Port^n 

-jr. $du 



Contained in Bohn! s Libraries. 


TOLTAIBB’S'.Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining. .. Bebouc, ' Memnon, Can- 
dide, LTngenii, and other Tales. 
3 -f.. 

WAIiTON’S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tafiikle, &C.J by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrn^t and 203 Engravings 
• on* Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5^. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuIIen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. "5^. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational liius. 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer.'' 3^, ' ■ 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5 j. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four G-ospels, 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3J. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^-. 

XENOPHON’S Works, Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. $s each. 

YOtTNO (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3^. 6 d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 35*. 6 d. e.ach- 

YXTLE-TIDS STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular rales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B . Thorpe, 


WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier,’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel . Engravings, 

Victories of. Seg Maxwell, 


WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 

■^Lewisv:. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp, 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 55. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Belbome, with Observations on 
VMhm Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists^ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir "William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse* With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates* $s. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES, ^ 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Ediici by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right lion. W. K. 11 . 
Lecky, M.P. In ll volumes, 3r. each. 

Vol. I.— ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Hattie of the IRjpks,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction Uy the 
Right Hon. W. E. II. Reeky, M.P. Portrait and Fac.siniiles. 

Journal to Stella.’ Edited bv F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portrait.s of Stella. 

Religion and the Church. 

Edited by Tempk Scott. Wrtb portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

m ■ 1 Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temnle Scott. With nnr! ■p'a/.cinnnoe. ^ 


r'ltnovui r-i> uuNyUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 

John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Iharker Winship 

' Un Oppress. 

GRAY S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 

/ Gray and his Friends, &c-, late Clark Lecturer at Trinity Colleire. 

Cambridge. Voi. I. 3^.6/. [Vol. //. in the Pms. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Tr.ans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. s.r each. . 

CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. With 75 Illustrations. By 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 5.?. ^ 

history of THE MANOR 

AND PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Iilu.str.ated. sr. 

GASt^RrS HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 

DANTE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bib^^raphical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

-THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Ss, net each. 


^ The following Volumes ham been issued : 

BgRN^VDINO J^UINL By Geokge C. WiLLtAMSON, IJtt.l). 2nd Edition. 
VELASQUEZ, By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell, 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Ruseiforih, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. Bv Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson,' Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contkssa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlam.-^cchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

M'EBCLIKC... ■" By'W. H. James Weale. 

PIKTORICCinO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A, 

In preparation. 

EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D., Director of the M - .^te 

I'tladrid. 

FRANC I A. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By I.eader Scott. 

REMBRANDT, By Malcolm Bell. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. ■ 

WILKIE, By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles Holroyd, Keeper of the Nationai 

Galkry British Art, 

GERARD Dr>U. By Dr. W. Martin, Sub- director of the Royal Print 

Room, The flaKuc. 

DUHER, By Hans W. .Sikgbe, M.A,-, Ph.D, Assistant Director of the 
R<>yal Priut Robm^ Dresden, 

TIN I'fJKKTTO. By J. B. .Stoughton Holrorn, M.A, 

THE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
t© the House of Lords, ' . 

Others to follow. 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE: 

Ilhistrated by BY AM SHAW, 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare is Ijeing issued in single 
plays, each containing six full- page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Siiaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces The volume.s are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price is. 6d. net per volume, hand.soaieiy bound in linen, witK gilt 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s, net. A few copies, to sold onty in ^ 
sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5r. net. 

Norn rmefy. 

HAMLET. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

TPIE WINTER’S TALE. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING HENRY IV. Part L 

KING HENRY IV. Part 11. 

CYMBELINE. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF 


OTHELLO. 

MACBETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THE TEMPEST. 
KlAif LEAR. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS C/ESAR. 
CORI(.)LANUS. 

KINf. JOHN. 

KIXG KICHARD 11. 
KIXG HENRY V. 
WINDSOR. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Internals. 


* A faiicinating little edition.’— Qmrm. 

* A cheap, very comely,- and. altogether desirable i^dkmu" 

* But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed wonlsiy to be considered 

Mitmm de luxe. ^ To-day, the low price at which they are oftered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.’ — Studio, #• 

‘Handy in shape and sijie, wonderfully^ ch«ap, beautifully printed from the Clain- 
bridge text, and iUuv crated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for »t. No one who wants a go*>d and conve.ufent .SfuilreNpiare-Lwiihoiu 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes—can do better, in our opinion 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap rtsprsntN/-* 
Yanii^ Fair. . ' , , 

‘ Altogether, it is a pretty and desirable little edition, and its niotlerale price sbouiti 
make it acces.sible to tdl classes of reader^.’— .Vcot'wmw. 

‘ What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention if»t h.is liecn paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such swiit hud r>ap«r will for a»s. 
On this account alone, the ‘Chiswick* sAoutd emify k Frsi among iwkel .Shake* 
speares Fall Mali Gnsette, 

■ under owr noth:®. The 
Of al|. . . . Willi «lcll 

f this dainty edition deepens,’ •^indekMdmi 


: . ( 29 ) - 

New Editions, fcap. 8vo. 2 $, each net. 

-PH E A L D I N E EDIT ION 


BRITISH POETS. 

' ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

*T}jis oxcelient etiition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly hitroduotions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so mnoh too common.*—- Sf. Jameses Qaaette, 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.*— Satwdo-i/ Eeview, 


AKenside. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Bev. A. Byce. 
*Biake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti 
♦Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 


♦Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

' 3vols. .■ 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 

2 YOiS, 

Campbell. Edited His Son- 
Maw, the Eev. A. W. HiU. With 
Memoir by W, AUingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W, W. Skeat, M.A. 2 voh. 
Chaucer. Edited by BiS^K . Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols. 
OhuroMll. Edited by Jas, Hannay. 
2 vols. 

^Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A, 2 vols, 

OolHns. Edited by W. Moy 

."■Thomas#'' 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 

FS.A 3 vols. 

Brydeu, Edited by the Bev, B. 

Hooper, M.A, h vols. 

Ealcouewi* Edited fey the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 


Kirke WMte. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Br, Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited fey G. K. Bennis, 
With Memoh’ by John Dennis. 3 vols. 
Prior, Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Bale^ and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Wi'itings of other 
OOtJRTDY TOETS from to 16S0. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M,A, 

Scott. Edited by John Bennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A, Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman, 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J, Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 


Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by | a?homson. Edited by the Bev. B. 


Awsfcin D^lwoxi. With Fortrait, 
'^Gray. Edited by J, Bradshaw, 
hhAX 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A.B. 
Gfosai t, 

’"Heridok. Edited fey George 
Baintabary. 2 vols. 

♦Keats. Edited fey the late Lord 
Honghton. 


0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Y a u g h a n. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited fey the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited fey Prof# 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited fey the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 


* These voluojes may also bo had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on side 
aid back by ttleeson White, and gilt top, 3s. 6d. each net. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


Th© only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers wbo are la 
tb© first rank in their respectlire departments. 


* The best instniction on games and sports by the best author itie?, at the lowest 
prices / — Osuford Magazine. 

Small Svo. cloth, Illusti-ated. Price Is. t?acth. 


Orloket, By the Hon. and Bev. 

B. Ltttelton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -OoL the Hon. 
H. C. Heedha-h. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiiBEEFOECE. With a Chapter for , 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltaed. ■ 

Tennis and Backets and Fives. | 
By Julian Maeshall, Major J. Spsks, | 
and Rev. J. A. Aenan Tait, 

G-olf. By H. S. 0. Eterabd. 

Double Tol. 2s. 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOOPOATE. 1 

Sailing. By E . F. Knioht, dbl.vol. ! 
Swimming. By Martin and L I 
Bacstee Oobbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macbon- ! 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. i 

Canoeing. By Br, J. P. Hawabd. I 
Double Tol. 2s. ! 

Mountaineering. By Dr. CnAuns ; 

Wilson. Double vol. 2s. ' 

Athletics. By H. H. Gsifi*in. * 
Biding. By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 1 
Double vol. 2s. i 

Ladies* Biding. By W. A. Kerb, Y.C. ; 
Boxing. By B. 0, Alianson-Winh,' j 

With Prefatory Note by Bat MuIliuB. j 
Fencing. By H.A. ColmobbDunn. ‘ 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L. A .0. , 
N.C.XT., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mi«<s Aones Wooo. 
Wrestling. By WAiiTKE Amu 
STEONO Crof-F«buttocker ’ } . 

Broadsword * and Singiestioh. 
By E. G. Allakson-Winn and ca^ Ph^- 

LJPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jfshkxn. 
Double voL 2s. 

Gymnastto Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Geae. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T* B. Cob- 
BETT and A. F. Jenein. 
Dumb-beDs, ,By F. Graf. 
Football — Bugby Game. By 

Haeey Tassall. 

Football — ^Association Game. By 
C. W. Alcock. Ee vised Edition. 
Hookey. B;f. F. S. Crrswem., 

New Edition, ' 

Skating. By Dauei»A8 Ax>a«s. 
With a Chapter for I*die*<, by Mm L, 
CiiEETHAM, iind a Chapter on bpeecl 
Skating, by a Feu Skater. Did. vol. 
Baseball. By Hewton Oranb, 
Bounders, Fieidball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, Ac. 
By J. M. Waj^kke and C. C. Mott, 
Dancing. By Erwaru Scott. 
Double vol, ‘ifi 


THE CLDB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No weU-regulated chib or country house should be without this useful series of books. 


Small Svo. cloth, IHuatrate^i Price 1« eM^h, 


Whist By Dr. Wm, Pom, F.B.S. 
Solo WMst. By Rorrbt F. Gbxbn. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 


Duaxsomt* F.E.A.S. With a ^Preface- 
byW. J. PeaD, 

Chess. By Eobbrt F. Gbbkh, 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. 0. Laws. 

Oh^s Openings. By I, GoNSBxaa. 

■ Dmughts and Backgammon 
% « Beruelot / 

Reversi and Go Bang. 

‘ BEaUEIJEY/ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Bkbkklst/ 

B^aique and Orifobage, • 

By • B»aKiSL*T/ 

EcarM and Buohre. 

BV * BSBKMLKf / 

Piquet and Rufetoon Piquet 

By * Bm&Khm/ 

Skat By Lotus Ds»hi., 

A Skill Scorkig-lwok. U* 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Kapolwn, Lews, Ac, 1 % 

Baxtee Wiui, 

Parlour smd Playground Gamei*. 
By Mm. hAmmwm 


L-i., . 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ doth^ crown ?iet each, 

E^^GLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
^ by James G. Gilchrist, A.M.,- M.D. Revised and edited Avith an 

Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

^ BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

'®^ 4 RLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A, 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev, W. D, Sweeting, M.A. 

E:?feTER. ♦By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A, F. Kendrick, B,A. 2nd Edition, revised, 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.RJ.B.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
SALISBURY, By Gleeson White. ’ 2nd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ARTHUR DiMOCK, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

WINCHESTER By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Glutton- Brock, M,A. and Edition. 

Preparing, 


ST. ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. GLASGOW, Bv P. Macgregor Chal 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, LA., ^/S.A.(Scot.). 

A.R.I.B.A. LLANDAFF /By Herbert Prior. 

ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHE^/l'ER. By Rev. T. Perkin.s, 
Ironside Bax. M.A. 

XJnifor»i with above Series , Now ready , xs. 6d. net each . 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlsdge, 
M,A„ F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIM^ORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 
BA'PH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORB-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt, iPreparing;. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8w, cloth ^ 2^. ^d. net each, 
CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. \Ready. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkjns, M.A. {Ready. 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins,, M.A. {Preparing 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. { Prt ' pa^ing 



WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


3S00 lliustrations. 


Cloth, iL half calf, 2 /c 23 ^.; half russia, 2/. 5^-; foil calf, 

2/. Ss.; foil russia, 2I I2^»; half morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
2I Ss. ; foil calf, with Marginal Index, 2/. t 2 s. Also bound in 2 vols., 
cloth, i 4 ; half calf, 2/. 12^. ; half russia, 2/. iBs. ; full calf, $4 Ss, ; 
foil russia, 3/. 15^. 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and ElngHsh Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief liisfcory of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., See. 


* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to he the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu- 
lary, variety of information, and general iisefolness/“-G/^-«n/iVi», 

‘We recommend the New Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student— to everybody, 
iti fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or 
phrase.’ - SL fames's 

ProspecimeSf 'WttM Speemm m 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED' AND 'XOMPLETE HDITION; 


LONDON : GEORGfi BELL &• SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

|ySv&A6kOi.., 



